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Die anp^bomen Bande knupfc est, 
An's Vaterland, an's theare, schliess* dich on, 
Das halte fest mit deinem ganzcn Herzen ! 
Hier sind die starken Wurzeln deiner Kraft; 
Dort in der firemden Welt stehst da allein, 
Ein Bchwaukes Bohr das jeder Stonn zerknickt. 
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RAYMOND'S HEROINE. 



CHAPTER I. 

BLACK MOOR FARM. 

A GABLE-ROOFED, lattice-windowcd house, 
small and antlqac, but not tho less solid and 
comfortable, flanked by a laborer's cottage on 
one side and by a range of diminutive outhouses 
on the other, with a tiny flower garden in front 
and a dark green background of trees rising up 
behind — such was Black Moor Farm five-and- 
twenty years ago. 

A smiling place enough in itself, but unfortu- 
nate in the prospect it overlooked. For the gate 
at tho end of the pretty flower garden opened 
on a flat, dreary expanse of moorland, which only 
A scanty covering of grass and a few clumps of 
furze bushes redeemed from utter sterility. This 
was tho Black Moor, thus styled from that pecu- 
liar darkness of soil which tells its tale so plainly 
to ihoso who have traveled through tho coal dis- 
tricts of the North of England. A sullen, deso- 
late waste this same Black Moor was — a place 
where Nature seemed to be in perpetual mourn- 
ing over the buried fertility of a ruined world. 
In its black eerie barrenness tho plain appeared 
wider than it was -, in reality not much more 
than a mile and a half can have intervened be- 
tween the farm and a straggling row of deserted, 
half ruined looking cottages, which skirted the 
opposite or north side of the moor, and behind 
which rose a long low lino of hills shutting in 
the horizon. 

For any one versed in the local annals, the 
grlmness of the scene was increased tenfold by 
the sight of those tenantless dwellings with their 
smokeless chimneys and broken windows. Tho 
Black Moor has a tragic history, and yonder 
empty cottages, while they stood, were ghastly 
mementoes of it. A coal-pit was worked hero 
once, and those said cottages, built for the occu- 
pation of the pitmen, promised to become the 
nucleus of a large village, possibly of a prosper- 
ous town. But one day the miners were sur- 

'•'ed at their work by a sudden blast of fire- 
uuJip; some scores of men who had seen the 
'*^Ti shining on the Black Moor that morning 

\T its light no more, and the cottages were left 

u.itonantcd save by weeping widows and or- 

^ ins, \7ho in a few weeks were dispersed to the 

lUr winds to seek what lot might await them in 

**ie ftbsenee of their bread-winners. The aban- 

)ncd homesteads were never occupied again, 

' 'le (}amago caused by the accident being so ex- 

insive that the works were not reopened ; and 

he erobnro village — already ambitiously dubbed 

Xorth iiollswortb^ after the flourishing Utile 



^A^ 



township of Hollsworth on the southern side of 
the moor — gradually fell into ruins. 

Only one dwelling continued to be inhabited 
— a miserable ale-house, still retaining the sign 
of " The Black Man, " which it had assumed in 
compliment to its original patrons. The land- 
lord was an old man and avcne to moving ; and 
though of regular customers he had now few or 
none, a road ran by his door along which on 
market-days a sufiicient number of thirsty drov- 
ers jorumeyed to make it just worth his while 
to keep his house open. 

The road in question skirted the northern 
and western sides of the moor, joining the Lon- 
don road near the southwest corner, not far 
from the place where, in hideous blackness, 
yawned the entrance of the disused coal-pit. As 
may bo imagined, this spot in particular was, held 
in evil repute by the country folk of the neigh- 
l)orhood, tho pit-hole being known to them by 
the ill-omened name of tho 'DevirsCoal-ccllor.* 
The uninhabited cottages looming on the north- 
em horizon, spectral looking as they were, seem- 
ed less dreary to behold than tho black abyss 
down which human beini^i had descended to 
meet a dark, horrible death in the hidden recesses 
of the earth. Even grown men, finding them- 
selves near the Devirs Coal-Cellar after nightfall, 
were apt to pass with bated breath and accelera- 
ted pace ; while, as for tho children of the dis- 
trict it was very rare that they ventured near 
the place at all save in large bands and in broad 
daylight. And, so far at least as the children 
were concerned, tho puperstition which taught 
them to eschew the spot was a very wholesome 
one, since a new accident might easily have hap^ 
pened there. The rough fence erected round 
the mine when the works were closed had been 
gradually broken down by time and weather, 
and had not been replaced, so that tho motherp 
of the neighborhood were not unnaturally wont 
to view the hole as a kind of ogre*s trap or pit- 
fall set expressly for the ensnarement of their 
darlings. However, whether by force of instinct 
or parental warning, the dreaded catastrophe 
did not occur, and, no steed having been stolen, 
the stable door continued unlocked as before. 

It was about three quarters of a mile from 
this inauspicious southwest comer that tho 
Farm was situated, on the south side of the 
moor, and directly facing the deserted hamlet of 
North Hollsworth. Half a mile or so farther 
on, still following the southern border of the 
waste, one came upon the village of HollaxprQcth. 
proper, a «ti\i%, ^«M»w\X\\\JQ«fc ^wsfc^\R«^^i»5k 's^ 
from a \>\ia\i^ gwi^a ^jwi^Vo. ^V\eo.>x "— *--^ 
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to be half im1)cddcd. It was stranpe indeed to ' 
see how richly tliis cold, desolate Black Moor was 
fringed with verdure along the whole of its south- 
ern boundary — a juxtaposition of contrasted bar- 
renness and fertility only to be accounted for by 
a similarly abrupt diversity of geological forma- 
tion. Thus Black Moor Farm and the neighbor- 
ing village of Ilollsworth, sketched by a specta- 
tor on the moor, would have made as pleasing a | 
picture as an admirer of quiet rural scenery could 
desire ; while, on the other hand, a view taken 
from the front windows of the farm or village 
would have been pronounced, if not precisely 
nnpictnrcsque, certainly not smiling or pretty. 

Still, sunshine and spring weather will always 
go some way toward lighting up the weirdest 
scene ; and even the view over tlio Black Moor 
might almost have been called pleasant as, on a 
fine evening in early spring some five-and-twen- 
ty years ago, a woman stcxnl at the gate of the 
pretty flower garden in front of the farm-house, 
holding a little girl by the hand, while together 
they looked with smiling eyes over the waste. 
Following the direction of their gaze, there might 
have been descried athwart the level sunbeams 
two figures, a man and a child — a little girl this 
also'— who hand in hand came toward them 
across the moor. 

"See, Amy dear," said the woman, "there 
are father and Minnie coming back at last 
Poor child ! I hope the walk hasn't been too much 
for her, but I could not keep her at home when 
she begged so.'* 

" Amy wanted to go too," reproachfully pout- 
ed the iittlo one, a tiny, brown-haired, brown- 
csjred thing some four years old. "But mother 
wouldn't let Amy go— not even when father said 
please." 

"Becanso Amy isn't big enough to have her 
own way in every thing — not even when father 
says please," returned the mother fondly, stoop- 
ing down to stop the child's mouth with a kiss. 
"\Vait till yoQ are as old as Minnie, and you 
shall get long enough walks then. There, run 
and ask Minnie how she liked it." 

She held oi)en the gate for the child, who ran 
ont eagerly toward the new comers, and in half 
a minute more was lifted high from the ground 
to receive a big kiss from father. Another min- 
nto, and the three — father and daughters — had 
reached the gate where the mother stood with 
beaming eyes waiting to welcome them. 

"Well, John dear, so you arc back at last! 
1 \\o\H\ you i.avc, not quite knocked up my little 
Miuuie.* 

"Jjo ho hft«n't." said Minnie stoutly; "I'm 
mivfjv tired ^hcn I'm with father. I am sure 
Amy would have been, though, wouldn't she, 
father ? It was sncli a very long way, you know, 
and Amv is so little." 

And Minnie ta<«sed a graceful little head over 
which six winters had barely passed. 

Her fiather looked at her proudly, and began 
twisting a rich golden curl round one of his large 
sunburnt fingers. 

"Did you ever see such a puss as it is I" he 
chuckled exnltingly. "Why, we've walked six 
mile if we've walked a step, and yet the monkey 
won't cxy tired, nor wouldn't if it was twice as 
far. Any thinff to be with father, hey, lass ? I 
carried her a bit at times, so you needn't look 
so seared, Folly," he added suddenly, answering 
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a surprised glance from his wife. "Lord bless 
you, you needn't be afraid of my forgetting what 
the little Ie;;s are made of." 

" I am not afraid of your forgetting any thing 
where the children are oonccmcd, or 1 cither," 
replied the wife, smiling np fondly into his face. 
" You are a good father and a good husband, 
John, if ever there was one." 

" I'm glad you think so, Polly, I'm plad yoa .* 
think so. ,1 try to be, God knows — and with 
such a wife and such children as I've got, it 
would be havd if I didn't succeed. But take us 
inside, my^ii^, and let ns have our tea. Minnio 
and I are stoning, pretty near, ain't we, little 
'un ?" 

He drew his wife's arm within his own, and 
went with her toward the house, the two children 
bounding before them. 

They were a good-looking couple, this hus- 
band and wife — he with his manly bronzed fea- 
tures and powerfully framed figure, she with her 
gentle face and graceful feminine bearing. And 
yet, good-loooking as they were, and hapj>y as 
they seemed together, a superficial observer, un- 
aware of the iKJrfect love which united thcni and 
smoothed down all apparent disparities, would 
scarcely have ]ironounced them a well-assorted 
pair. There was a refinement about the wife, 
both in manner and appearance, which was 
wanting to the husband, who — partly because 
be could not help it, partly from mere careless- 
ness and defiance of the world's opinion — looked 
and s|)okc a great deal more like the rongh hon- 
est-hearted yeoman th.at lie wut; than lik«* the 
jHilished gentleman that ho v.-as not. 

So far it might l)c suiid th.'it tho niariun 
the jiart of tho wife was a wvhiHmuvj . .. ..■ in-^ 
deed the same had been said prciiy iouuiv oy 
her friends at the time it was contracteil. Not 
that she had come of a stock much superior to 
his own, but her father had made a fortune ia 
business of which she inherited her due share ; 
and John Ilaroldson when she married him was 
only a farmer's son, with few worldly i>ossessioni 
save a handsome honest face, a warm heart, and 
a quick temiwir. The last of these speedily 
brought him into trouble with his wife's only 
surviving relations, a brother and sister, who^ 
never disiK)sed to look on him with favor, soon 
found, or said they found, that there was no pet- 
ting on with him! Ho would not brook being 
advised by them, and they could not, or would 
not, keep their advice to themselves ; so, as !Mra. 
Ilaroldson always took part stoutly with her bus 
band, all communication between her and hei 
family had been given np for years. The 
brother, with his am])lo inheritance, had betaken 
himself to Australia, where he was reported to 
be amassing a largo fortune. Tho sister h.id 
married a wealthy merchant of St. Austin's, a' 
large northern sea-port from which IIolls\yonh is 
not more than twenty miles distant; but in spitq 
of their comparative proximity, the two sisters, 
Mrs. Fanshawo and Mrs. Ilaroldson, lived as es- 
tranged as though half the globe had sepanitet 
them. 

Perhaps John Haroldson's shortcomings mighi 
have been looked upon by his wife's relations 
with more lenient eye if he had succeeded better 
than he did in worldly n: at tors. I*:it sonic ! - , 
ho was not cut out i" Ijc a pios|ieri>;is iuan. A •;. 
er his marriage ! v: riuidi* an aitvmpt •■• 
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tablish himself in business, but fortune, or per- '• drcd pounds in the St. Austin's Grand Con- 

}iaps his own idiosyncrasies, declared against his solidated General Afi^cucy Company, ^vith a silk 

success; and when the greater part of his and gown for mother and the two biggeiit dolls in the 

his ^ wife's joint possessions had been thrown toy-shop window for my two little-fwu^^ats. " 

away in th6 vain endeavor to gain a footing in 

the commercial world, he gave up the task in 

disgust, resolving to return to his original and , you haven't told th6m yet half the things we did. 



Tliat's me," cried Minnie, nodding her 
curled head rapturously — *'me and Amy. But 



more congenial vocation of farming. It was at 
this time that Mr. and Mrs. Ilaroldson settled 
at Black Moor Farm, which, though very small 
and yielding proportionately diminutive profits. 



father. After the apples were done and father 
was ready, we said good-bye and went away, 
and presently we got into a beautiful field — oh ! 
such a beautiful field — where tliere were prim- 



suited them better than a larger place would | roses growing. Father set me down — I had 
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have done, especially as their income was eked 
out by a yearly sum arising from the remains 
of their former property invested at a high rate 
of interest in a local joint-stock company. Here 
their two children were born, and here, in spite 
of comparative poverty and almost total seclusion 
from the world, the happiest years of their lives 
were spent. 

Tlie family had now entered the house, and 
were assembled in the spacious front kitchen 
which, save on specially festive occasions, was 
their ordinary sitting-room, and which looked so 
comfortable with its sanded floor and raftered 
roof as fully to justify their preference. 

* * Let me see, this is Captain Pullyn's nj 
said Mrs. Ilaroldson, as she applied hi 
the task of tea-making. **I always hai 
low three extra spoonfuls at least wliei 
coming." 

** I forgot to tell you — ^you need not make 
for him this evening, Polly," said the farmer] 
looking up from the corner where ho was sittiuj 
with a little daughter on each knee. **I mci 
him this morning, and he was going to St. Au»-' 
tin's for the day, and won't bo back till darld 
He'll look in then if he has time." 

Captain Pullyn was a retired master in 
merchant service living at Hollsworth; an' 
spite— or, as the village gossips said, because— 
of sundry eccentricities, was the only person in 
the neighborhood on any thing like intimate 
terms at the farm, where he regularly spent two 
evenings of each week. 

*' And what have you and Minnie been doing 
all this time, John ?" asked the wife, as she set 
a chair for her husband at the tea-table. " You 
have not told us a word yet of your adventures." 

** Well, there isn't much to tell, is there, Min- 
nie ? Except that the folks at Stockdale Farm 
seemed very glad to see us, and set down Minnie 
to a famous feast of roasted apples while I went 
to look at the beasts. And regular beauties they 
were, Polly, and no mistake.** 

*' Oh, yes! beauties," said Minnie, looking up 
from a basinful of bread and milk. **And 
white sugar to eat them with, that you sprinkled 
on them with a spoon pricked all over holes, just 
like our pepper-castor. Wasn't it funny ?" 

" You little goose, I wasn't thinking' of your 
apples. It was the beasts I meant, Polly, the 
finest lot you ever saw, and safe to be worth two 
hundred pounds next year if they're worth a far- 
thing, or two hundred and fifty more likely — put 
it down at two hundred and fifty. So I've made 
up my mind to bid as high as a hundred for 
them (we can stand that, you know), and if we 
get 'em — as we are pretty sure to, for there ain't 
any body likely to give as much — that will make 
,ii hundred and fifty clear profit, do you see — 
clear profit And then hey for another two hun- 



been riding on father's back, you know — and wo 
stopped a long while and gathered the biggest 
nosegay I ever saw, all for mother ond Amy. 
They would have been so pleased with it, but* I 
was very stupid and left it behind at the Black 
Man." 

**The Black Man! Tm afraid you and father 
are not to be trusted together. What ! after the 
roasted apples did ho take jou.to run up a score 
at the Black Man ?" 

'* And I shan't take her there again in a hur- 
ry," said the farmer. "They are a deal too 
high and mighty for my custom, to say nothing 
of having to wait a quarter of an hour before you 
can get what you want. I wouldn't have gone 
Ihcre, only Minnie was thirsty and wanted a 

>p of water, but I little knew the fuss we should 

ve to get it." 

" Indeed, how was that ?" asked his Avifo. 

" Why, whon vrc. prit Id the jiltitre, after going 
dl nigh ten tuiniiLQ4 ouc ui o^ir waj^udt, ther<i 
didn't seem tu h*^ :i &onl abirdi. ^^lMni^ruo 
the bar-room^ nih] ibet^ ^vji;^ nulKM.ly' thfcic^ niil 
then into the kiuEieia, ftnd Lhjr<i wiv? n(j}n>dy 
there, and aftor tijit w© got pi:]ki:i;: inti> ihf* very 
stable-yard, ttml tk: |^3 Wii^ iiubody there eiiUer, 

" Except %.Jif>rso, " Aliened iu Miniuc. ** Wa 
heard him ifc{|;Uhig, lTT|4 father lifted mv op t^ 
peep at him through ;i. Uol(^ in the ^U^bk doui 
A jiretty gray horEC h(t waf*, and turned rocipd 
his head quite pleased »Iigtv 1 cnUai^ to Ufm, 
Wasn't he a nko old fcll^^J^hirf 

** Yes, I don't expect it^Whri iIlcic ittt bit oC 
horseflesh like that at the Black Maci/'mid tha 
farmer. "Well, as I was telling yuu, I »ii;>frCf*.(S 
they heard our voiees oJhjn^t, for j^rosLtitlj Mf?. 
Underwood putij her hMd nut *'i \ux ti|> ^{m» 
window andcaiy out to know whtit \'^fs Wvre do- 
ing in her yai'd, as cross as jf we \v^(i cliievc!^. 
So I told her what we wantod^ lIu4 vvh«u sht 
found it was me, tsbe seemedt^^i A trifle luoro 
civil, and camo down with#Mki of water far 
the child, and I had a ihcgSTrnQV for the j^ood. 
of the house. I said wc ha Aad hard work to grt 
any body to ]v}inr «b, andfce answered, m li<^r 
sulky kind of way, that ,she%a5 «p stairs e^iv^ing'* 
her husband Liij diriiicr, anTtlliit the stivtile-bov 
had gone home for a ccnjilo ^t£i^y^ fbt* a hjolt- 
day — nothing for him to du, ^0 s«id. And 
they don't take the way to gtt.Diudi to J ■, 
either, if they dun*t treat tlieir ciOtomerit brttcr 
than they've done to-dny." 

**It isn't pmr old Iteubcn's f^ 
Ilaroldson apologetically. ** Ho 
and obliging as long a* he was ft 
things himself/' 

**No, it isn't poor Reuben's 
he was a fool at hh time ^1 U^ iiitb mu^ foot 
in the grave as you mav i^^^ . \h\ m 1 ■■nil ■m^.^-cvx-s tv 
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|s)tj*' said Mrs- 

J ulwfty4 eivjl 

to to lu^jit aftev 

alti <aEcept that 
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she had got a handsome face. Any one with 
half an eye might have known it wouldn't turn 
out welL'.'- 

"It mm^itrj foolish of him, of course, hut, 
John, we have no reason yet to say that it has 
turned out ill." 

" Haven't we though ? Look at lier eye the 
next time you see her, and say if you think she 
has got the kind of temper to be happy sitting at 
home nursing an old bedridden husband. No, 
it would have been a deal better for her, and him 
too, if she had stopped behind the tobacconist's 
counter at St. Austin's till she got somebody of 
her own age to make up to her. And it would 
have happened some day, I don't doubt ; she was 
a handsome girl in spite of her black looks, and 
there are young fools in the world as well as old 
ones." 

** She was very handsome, certainly, and is 
still. And she is quite aware of it, I fancy." 

** You are about right there, Polly. Her head 
was turned with admiration long before she mar- 
ried old Reuben ; he would never have had a 
chance of her but that she knew he had a trifle 
of money laid by, and thought may bo it was 
more than it is. No wonder she finds the change 
dull when it was only last year slie had half the 
young men of St. Austin's coming every day t< 
look at her." 

"No wonder indeed. Poor foolish old Rci 
ben!" 

'* A Vt nml married ones too, if all tales are trui 
Wh}% i^J|As even said ihut Mr. Lee . . . Nol 
tliA^#mR^-e tliHt piirt of U, vtJti know — a prac-^ 
neni uteudy^goinf^ TttnnorbD^iii^^'^^ like him don't 
rtTTi off the Cf>inHG ill fliat manner. Look here, 
pi>lJy, isiii't )t ! i m^ tbeae jpj iig '<ina were in bed ? 
They bans had their 8«>j>eT, and here is Miss 
Amy nodding her lieaU ftl" ali eiidj;. And Miss 
^IJirvTiie is bogifming t© keep \& 
think.^' 

"I ain't/' said M\imm imUsnnntly. **0h! 
db say I may stay «p« little tiny bit longer, fa- 
Iber— ja^t tlH Ui^Mpea CQoie in. I'm bigger 
>^t!mn Am\\ } ou kir^^^ 

*^ So* lie is/'snid the farmcVj looking appcal- 
in^ly At it is wifci who sitood ncrvr ready to carry 
(iff hotli the children ^1" execution. "Yes, let 
bei* Bttiy. till (he ennofcs eonic m — it won't be 
Iijti;: flrsN-i'nor little pussy." 

Minnie lulibLd her check gratefully on her 
fathcr*a mo^^ii hand as it ky on the) table, and he 
pmiltid ddigfitc^y^aa thoygh well satisfied at 
having ^urucsd^Bb a rcvvurd. She was his 
eUlct^t-ljorn, thiJi^^«» goldcn-hnired little fairy, 
Mid it \\*i'& tacitly Jpderstood in the household 
that if th(?ru was niyincquQlity in the love which 
John IIHToldson hiitiiihed on both his children, 
thfe €Ciih. Uw'MnQd In Mintiie's favor. 

Amy was mu^it a wkh some difficulty, and her 
fat, )inle i^hccks lL:n ing receive J one pair of re- 
vcr^Ddinj; Jysscs from hi^r father and another 
fvom Mi lintel !^hc was on the point of being led 
oif til hoc 5oJi|iiry bed, Avhen a rinjcj at the door- 
bell poinded ^e &igtial of a ic5|iito. 

''The mpl4in, (is sure as a gim," cried the 
fiirm&rj strikifc; hh hnnd on the tftble. " Run, 
chit'.keOi tea ifto will get the door open first." 

Amj^as vfi^i.' imnke now. nnd bounded after 
bcr Hi.-tcrtovrard^be door, both eliildren animated 
by n t I ^"^ I t which sufficiently proved that 
the cr iptain had his good qualities. 
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The dusk was gathering fast, but there wa 
still light enough for the children to recognixa 
their old friend. 

•* Cap'en, cap'en," cried little Amy, " come into 
the kitchen, cap'en, and tell mother Amy mustn't 
go to bed. Amy isn't sleepy now." 

**What do you think, captain," said Minnie, 
" I have just been walking six miles. All the 
way to Stockdale Farm and back. Isn't it fa- 
mous ?" 

But the captain did not answer, and wallicd 
straight into the kitchen without a word. 

Mr. Ilaroldson came forward to welcome him, 
but even then the visitor only gave a slight me- 
chanical salutation, and, making for his accus- 
tomed place in the chimney-corner, seated him- 
self, still in silence. 

"Hollo, what's up now?" said the farmer. 
** Polly, make haste and light a candle — the cap- 
tain can't see to shake hands." 

The joke did not take, for the captain remained 
silent some moments longer, while Mrs. Harold- 
son fumbled on the chimney-piece to find the 
matches. At last he spoke, but even the children 
started as they heard his voice — it was so unlike 
the familiar one they were used to. 

have just come from St. Austin's. You 
heard the news yet, I suppose ?'* 
s — no," said the farmer. **What kind 
?" 
lad. Lord help us all, very bad. Walter 
has gone off, and caiTied all the ready money 
'of the Grand Consolidated along with him. Ho 
must have been tampering with the funds for ft 
long time back, they say. Nobody seems to know 
the rights of it exactly, hut it comes out prciry 
plain that the Company's shares ain't wor.h ilie 
yiper they're printed on." 

WThe light of the newly-lit candle, falling on 
hn Haroldson's face, showed the features pale 
and rigid as though they had been hewn out of 
marble. 

**Then I am a ruined man," he articulated 
hoarsely, iind, suddenly tottering, he fell back on 
the chair from which he had risen to greet the 
captain, and buried his face in his hands with the 
quick 8])asmodic movement of a strong man in 
his agony. 




CHAl^TER IL 

THE DAPPLE-GRAY. 

For two or three minutes there was a stillness 
as of death among the little group. 

Mrs. Ilaroldson, pale and trembling, sat look- 
ing at her husband without strength to speak to 
him a word of comfort ; and the two little gitlg, 
vaguely understanding that a great calamity 
had fallen upon the household, crept up to her 
side in mute awe-struck wonderment. At last 
the captain broke silence. 

"Come, mate," he said kindly, clapping hif 
broad palm on Ilaroldson 's shoulder, **you 
mustn't take on like this. Think of your wife 
and children, and bear up for their sakes if you 
can't for your own." 

A convulsive quiver shook the farmer's burly 
frame from head to foot; it was precisely be- 
I cause he did think of his wife and children that 
the blow had fallen upon him so heavily. 
I "Yes, yes, it's vet7 hard, I know, but ' 
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must keep jrour colors flying for all that. Only- 
look what a young man yoa are compared to mc, 
and eveiy penny I've got, pretty nigh, is gone 
the same way. Little I thought over to go afloat 
again, I promise you, but I must now. And 
thero's my boy Joe, whom I'd set my heart on 
bringing up for a gentleman and a scholar — 
and he's got the stuff for it in him if ever a lit- 
tle chap had — he must go to a cheaper school 
now, or p'raps none at all. It's a bad job, for 
the masters are so pleased with him, and eleven's 
just the age when a boy takes in most. But I 
keep up my spirits, bless you, I keep up my 
spirits — there's something tells me Joe will make 
port yet." 

And the captain gave vent to a sound that 
was intended for a great cheery guffaw, but 
which a curious obstruction in his throat turned 
into something not unlike a sob. 

"We ain't the only ones, nor yet the worst 
off," he went on after a pause. "I'm sorry for 
Mrs. Haroldson there, but how would she like 
to change with poor Mrs. Lee, who has been ly- 
ing all day half dead, moaning and groaning 
after the rascally scoundrelly villain that has 
deserted her? And there's poor young Ray- 
mond Lee, the son, reading for honors at Oxford, 
where I'd meant to send Joe too when the tlihb 
came — how would you like to bo him when ho 
hears that his father is a blackguard and a thief, 
whom the gallows would be too good for ? A 
fine young fellow he is as ever stepped : I always 
took to liim from the time he had that stand-up 
fight at school three years ago for little Joe. It 
j&n't every big boy ready to leave school who 
would trouble himself about a little 'nn just 
come in ; but there were a couple of great hulk- 
ing chaps trying to put upon Joe and chafling 
him because, mayhap, his father wasn't such a 
fine gentleman as theirs, and young Lee told 
them to have done, and they wouldn't, and with 
that he fought them and gave them such a devil 
of a thrashing as I'll b3 bound their timbers 
show the marks of to this day. A fine fellow — 
a magnificent fellow. And to think of him 
having such a father I" 

Haroldson made a movement of impatience ; 
wrath at last supplied him with speech. 

" Curse the father and the son too !" he burst 
out. ** Curse them — curse them ten times over 
for what they have made me and mine suffer." 

" This won't do, mate, 'pon my word it won't 
do. Better leave the cursing alone altogether 
in my opinion, but anyhow you musn't mix up 
the innocent and the guilty. Come, come, 
things are bad enough without making 'em 
worse, and if you work yourself into a passion 
like this you'll break your poor wife's heart, and 
you know you will." 

The argument thus used, and perhaps a cer- 
tain accent of authority audible in the captain's 
voice, did not pass without effect. Haroldson 
seemed to make a violent effort at self-control, 
and, having muttered a few words fiercely to 
himself, relapsed into silence. Presently, with 
a new effort, he spoke again — this time in tones 
weak and husky, but constrainedly calm. 

You have told mo nothing yet.. How did it 

appen ? Why didn't they stop him ?" 

' suppose because he was too sharp for them, 

coundreL It seems, though, the directors 

>0en getting a little suspicious lately ; but 



instead of grappling* him at once, they fussed 
and palavered, and talked about getting an assist- 
ant-secretary to help him with his work, and in 
one way or another gave him time to get fright- 
ened. Well, things went on so a good while, 
and at last an assistant-secretary was engaged, 
and was to come into the office this very day, 
and there was to be a meeting of the Board, and 
a grand overhauling of the books, and I don't 
know what. It was all very clearly arranged, 
I dare say, but you see Leo was one too many 
for them, and when the office was opened this 
morning he never showed face in it. They sent 
to his house three mile out of town to see what 
the matter was, and found Mrs. Lcc in a terri- 
ble state, for he had gone out the evening before 
to visit a friend and hadn't been homo since; 
she was afraid some harm had come to him — 
though, poor soul, she didn't guess what. They 
searched and searched, but couldn't get to hear 
any thing of him, and at last somebody thought 
of breaking open the desk where he kept his pa- 
pers. And sure enough tiio first thing they 
found was a letter directed to Airs. Lcc, bidding 
her good-bye before he was off across the sea, 
and begging her to forgive him, for the devil had 
got hold of him and he couldn't help himself. 
With that poor Mrs. Lee fainted right off, and 
has never properly come to herself since, and 
the Company's people went Ipack to the office to 
see after the books and the strong-box. They 
were not long of finding out then that he hail 
gone off with every thing that could be taken, 
and had been cheating them with false accounts 
for years back into the bargain. The Grand 
Consolidated has been a humbug all along, but 
there is one person will have made a good thing 
out of it, and that's Walter Lcc." 

"Ho shan't," cried Haroldson 'fiercely, while 
hb face, so pale a minute before, suddenly flush- 
ed purple with passion. V Who is he that he is 
not to be cauglit and punished like other rob- 
bers ? It will be easy enough to lay hands on 
him ; he can't be far off yet." 

" I don't know about that — it is just the con- 
trary, I'm afraid. A vessel put out of St. 
Austin's this morning for Rotterdam, and it's as 
certain well-nigh as any thing can be that Wal- 
ter Lee was aboard of her.** 

The farmer's countenance fell, and for a mo- 
ment he was silent. Presently he seemed to % 
recover himself, and shouted vehemently : 

" I don't believe a word of it. What I do you 
mean to tell me that the people at the harbor, , 
where he is so well known, would be such fools as 
to let him go out of the country without scenting 
something wrong, or do yon think for that matter 
he would be such a fool as to make the venture ? 
Ho would try every port in England before St. 
Austin's, I can tell you." 

" So I should have said too,'* answered the 
captain, "but it seems pretty plain he thought 
different. We can't make out yet that he was 
seen by any body about the harbor, that's true, 
but it is certain he took that way. You remem- 
ber the turnpike between his house and St, Aus- 
tin's? Well, the pikcman swears to seeing him 
pass last night. He was on his dapplc-gray, the 
same that he always rides, and even talked to the 
man a minute while he was waiting for his 
V chaT\j»e. ^ V\v«icft t^xv \jfc \^^ Ttoakaiu^^itK^. ^mssr. ' ' 
\ ¥ot a tew wieoTk*^^ laaxvi^^wreL 5wSl -^^x ^k^sj^^jk. « 
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He had started violently while the captain was i 
Bi)eaking, and now he seemed baricd in earnest | 
perplexed meditation, as one who strives to ar- j 
ran^c his ideas otter a great shock. At last he 
lifted his head, and said, slowly and confidently : 

** His dapple-gray, did you say? Then I can 
tell you what has become of Walter Lee. It was 
to throw us off the scent that he went through 
the turnpike last night ; he struck off across 
country before he reached St. Austin's, and now 
ho is in hiding at North UoUsworth, in the Black 
Man." 

The captain stared as though he thought his 
friend had taken leave of his senses, and so indeed 
for a while ho believed. But Haroldson persist- 
ed in his theory, endeavoring to convince his 
hearers by recounting the circumstances of his 
Tbit to the Black Man that day, his ungracious 
reception by Mrs. Underwood, and, above all, the 
presence of a gray horse in the usually empty 
stable. 

*' I had a feeling at the time that I had seen 
that horse somewhere," he concluded in rapidly 
increasing excitement, ** fool that I was not to 
know it at once. But I know it now, it was 
"Walter Lce*s, and 1*11 swear to it among a thou- 
sand. Make haste, make haste, and weUl run 
the villain to earth yet." 

The captain still looked incredulous. 

*' It isn't likely tllo horse is the same," ho said, 
shaking his head. "You've made a mistake in 
your reckoning, mate, depend upon it." 
■ **No, no, I have made no mistake," panted 
Haroldson. "Make haste, come with me to North 
HoUsworth, and you shall see. 'Sdeath, will you 
help me, or will you not?" he added with an im- 
pAtient stamp of his foot. 

** I'll go with you of course if you want me to. 
There can bo no harm in trying, though, mind 
you, I don't believe it's a bit of use. But stop — 
supposing it really is as you think, isn't it as like- 
ly as not that while wo are going to look for him 
at the Black Man, he may' be riding away from 
us and getting off by the London road ? This 
is just the time for him to be getting under way 
again, and it isn't likely he would venture to stop 
another night after Mrs. Undenvood caught you 
prowling about the stables." 

The farmer looked staggered; evidently he 
appreciated the force of his shrewd old friend's 
argument. 

* * Yes, yes, you are right — quite riglit. Some- 
body must go and watch by the London road, of 
conrae. I'll do that part of it, and you shall go 
over to the Black Man. Let mo see, you must 
gK> to the village first, though, and get two or 
tiirce to help — he's not a man to let himself bo 
taken without a fight for it." 

"You are not far out there, mate. But how 
are you going to manage about yourself? It 
ain't any safer for you than for me to tackle him 
alone, and, what's more, you shan't try." 

Haroldson laughed savagely. 

"You don't know me, or 'you'd know I'm a 
match for twenty such as he when my blood's 
up. No, no, don't you be frightened, Polly," he 
added, as he felt his wife's hand laid imploring- 
his arm, " I'll get one of the Dobsons to 



ly "on his 

go with me, or both if you like it better. I shall 

be safe enough, never fear." 

The Dobsons were two laborers, father and 
son, who lived in the cottage adjoining, and who, 



except during harvest-time, sufficed for the work^ 
of the farm. These, and old Mrs. Dobson «[ ' 
lived with them, were the only neighbors tte 
Haroldsons had nearer than UoUsworth, half a 
mile distant. 

"You will be sure to take them, John, won't 
you ? Oh ! promise me you will not go without 
them, dear John." 

"Yes, yes, I promise, keep your mind ea?y, 
Polly. Now then, let's be off if we dou'i wani ; ■> 
find he has slipped through our fingers. Stop. 
though, I mustn't forget this." 

He stepped to the fireside, and took down an 
old fowling-piece from its place over the high 
mantel-shelf. 

" No, John, no, for Heaven's sake no," entreat- 
ed his wife, while once more he felt her fingers 
clasping his arm. " Put it back, dear, if you 
love me, do. There is no saying what may hap- 
pen; you are not yourself this evening, and" . . . 

"Do-you think I'm a baby, that I'm not to be 
trusted with a gun ? And if I were, there will 
be the two men to look after me, won't there? 
I)on't be a fool, Polly — he don't go out to-night 
without fii*e-arms, and I don't see why I should 
either." 

" Don't go at all, dear, that will be the best. 
John, John, if you have any pity, stop at home 
with mc and the children." 

"What ! and let that damned villain get clear 
off to live in clover on my money I Do you take 
me for an idiot ? Captain, what are you waiting 
for? Do you your duty, and I'll do mine." 

He shook oft* the Iwing pressure by whicli his 
arm was still retained, and, gun in hand, strui: 
into the night air. In a moment afterwan] the 
captain followed, having remained behiml to 
whisper — 

"Don't you be frightened, Mrs. Haroldson. 
It's ten to one the scoundrel is half way across to 
Holland by this time." 

And with that ihc old seaman hnrricd out after 
his friend. 

"You quite understand," said Haroldson, who 
waited for him impatiently outside the threshold. 
" You arc to get together a party in the village 
and go across with them to search the Black 
Man. As for the London road, I'll take care he 
don't escape that way." 

There was something in the accent with which 
the last words were spoken that seemed to rouse 
the captain's misgivings. 

" You will get the Dobsons to go with you, 
won't you ?" ho said, earnestly. " You must not 
break your promise to poor Mrs. Haroldson, you 
know." 

"Who talks of breaking promises?" rejJied 
Haroldson, testily. " Of course I'll get the ni«n 
to go with me, and ten men if I could. Now, if 
you are to do any good to-night, be oft".'' 

The two separated without more words, the 
captain setting off at a brisk pace in the direc- 
tion of the village, while Haroldson went toward 
the little cottage which stood a few yards distant 
from his own dwelling. He tapped hastily at 
the door, which was presently opened by an old 
woman, holding a light high above her head to 
discover who the unwonted yisitor might be. 

" Tell Tom and Ned to come out to me at._ 
once. And hark'ee, let them bring two stout- 
cudgels with them." 

" My heart alive, who'd have thouf^ht of Us W 
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mg the master ! Tom and Ned will be mortal 
'^-;. iorry, sir, but it happens as how they are up at 
V the village to-night, spending the evening at the 
Goat and Compasses. How contrairy things do 
fall out, to be sure ! Nothing wrong, I hope, 
sir?" 

«* No, no, nothing at all. Good-night." 
" I'll run and fetch 'em, if so be as you wish 
it, sir." 

" I have no time to wait. I am in a hurry." 
He turned abruptly on his heel, ^nd immediate- 
ly aftenvard had disappeared in the darkness, 
leaving Mrs. Dobson to direct a bewildered stare 
into vacancy, and then to close the door with a 
perplexed shake of the head. 

When John Haroldson found himself alone, he 
paused for a moment and looked back to the 
place where a glow of mingle firelight and can- 
dlelight shining through a still unshuttered 
window marked the position of his o^vn house. 
Perhaps in that moment he was thinking of his 
promise to his wife ; but if he was, the hesitation 
it caused him did not last long, for in the next 
he had turned his back on the light, and was 
striding rapidly toward the spot where, at the 
southwest corner of the moor, the cart-track from 
North HoUsworth joined the London road. 

The night sky was dark and stormy, and since 
sunset a high wind had sprung up which sighed 
and whistled about his ears with a wail almost 
human. But he heeded it not, and held his way 
steadily on, his fingers tightening themselves with 
feverish tenacity round the stock of his gun. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE DEYIL'S coal-cellar. 

Captain Pulltn was not a man to let grass 
grow under his heels, but on arriving at Holls- 
worth it necessarily took him some time to obtain 
the assistance without which his contemplated 
visit to the Black Man would have been alike 
useless and foolhardy. Thus, with his utmost 
dis]>atch, it must have been something like an 
hour from the time of his leaving the farm 
before he and a hastily organized party of some 
three or four stalwart villagers presented them- 
selves at the door of the forlorn i^le-house on the 
opposite side of the moor. Here the captain's 
doubts as to the correctness of Haroldson 's theory 
were speedily strengthened, the landlord's hand- 
some young wife assuring them that nobody was 
in the house save herself and her bedridden hus- 
band. 

** If yon doubt my word, yon may come and 
look for yourselves, "she added, with a defiant toss 
of her (lark tresses. «* It shan't be said I was 
afraid of your coming across any thing wrong in 
mv house. But you will be disappointed, that's 
all I iiavo got to tell you." 

The captain decided on entering nevertheless, 
and tlic party went into the bar-room, and thence 
into the kitchen. In the latter place the re- 
mains of supper stood on the table — an unusually 
choice one probably, judging from the chicken 
bones with which two plates were strewn, and a 
small quantity of mulled wine left still steaming 
in one of two tumblers. 

'* Ha ! so you have just had a guest at sup- 
per," said the captain, knitting his browi while he 



scanned the landlady's face. ** And have given 
him a good one too, or I am mistaken." 

She answered his frown with another, only a 
great deal darker. 

** I suppose I and my husband are at liberty 
to have what we lifce for sujjper," she answered 
haughtily. *'This is my plate, and that is his, 
which I have just brought down from his bod- 
room. As for guests, we have not had one near 
us since last market-day." 

'* That is strange, for Farmer Haroldson tcUs 
mc ho saw a splendid dapple-gray in your stnblo 
to-day. He thought ho knew it, but of course 
that must have been his fancy." 

He was looking at her narrowly as he spoke, 
and thought he detected a slight change of color 
at the words. But it was difficult to decide 
whether it arose from the consciousness of guilt, 
or from simple anger at his inquisition. 

" He may have known it fifty times over for 
what I can tell. I didn't, that's all. A stran- 
ger brought it this morning, asking me to keep 
it till the evening, and half an hour ago he came 
and fetched it again. That's the way he took, if 
you want to follow him." 

She pointed in the direction precisely op]X)sito 
to that in which lay the London road. 

"Very obliging of you to volunteer the infor- 
mation, I'm sure, " said the captain d ry ly . * * You 
are quite certain, I suppose, that tho horse and 
his master are really gone ?" 

"As you seem to doubt, you had better make 
sure for yourself. You are welcome to search 
the stable and the house too." 

"Well, it will be a satisfaction to us, Mrs. 
Underwood, I don't deny." 

She waved her hand imperiously toward tlie 
door leading into the stable-yard. Thither the 
captain and his companions went, but a very 
slight examination sufficed to show them that 
the horse seen by Haroldson in the afternoon 
was no longer there. Nor was a subsequent 
search for the creature's master any more success- 
ful. As Mrs. Underwood had told thcni, no- 
body was in the house but herself and her hus- 
band — the latter too old and infirm even to com- 
prehend the questions which Captain PuUyn did 
not fail to put to him. Thus, after a long search 
— useless except to convince them that no Walter 
Lee was then in hiding in or near the Black 
Man — the visitors took leave, making the best 
apology they could to Mrs. Underwood, who re- 
ceived it, as might have been expected, sullenly 
and ungraciously. 

"Who will come with me to the London road?" 
asked the captain as soon as he and his com- 
rades found thenjselves once more under tho 
night sky. "I shan't be satisfied till I have 
heard what Haroldson has been doing all this 
time. Not that I exactly believe in the poor 
fellow's fancy, you know ; bnt if any thing could 
persuade me he was right, it would be t hat wom- 
an's manner. It ain't natural, my boys, and I 
don't like it." 

Partly out of a real wish to be of scr\'ice, partly 
out of curiosity and love of excitement, all signi- 
fied their %illingness to see the adventnre to ft 
conclusion ; and, striking across the plain in a 
southwesterly direction, the party set out for 
their night walk over the Black Moor. 

A wild rough walk it was for «L%tAt«c<j xvvsEJxfc — 
over \xtie^exv ^xquxjA '«N\!i«t^ ^s^-s. ^cew\^ssSs«SL>»s^ 
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bristling clumps of furze presented themselves, 
not always easy to avoid stumbling against in 
the darkness. There might have been some 
danger of the captain and his companions losing 
their way, but that it was from time to time 
shown them by the light of the moon, which had 
now risen, and every now and then was to be 
seen through an occasional rent in the dark masses 
of cloud that careered over the sky. The wind 
was still very high, and howled about the ears 
of the wayfarers with grotesque variety of note — 
sometimes as though endeavoring fantastically 
to imitate the cry of a living thing in pain. They 
pushed on resolutely, however, in spite of the 
difBculties of the way, only at last slackening 
their pace when the foremost of the party turned 
round to say warningly : 

** For the Lord's sake look well to your foot- 
ing. We are close on the Devil's Coal-Cellar 
here — I know it by these bushes." 

**So we are," said another, stopping to look 
round him. **Well, it's an ngly place to be 
near, especially on a night like this. Save us ! 
what a noise the wind makes !" 

" The wind — or something else," said the first, 
with a shudder. " For my part, Tm never this 
way but I fancy I hear some queer noise or other. 
Lord be good to us, what was that?'* 

** A kind of sob or groan, wasn't it?" tremu- 
lously whispered his comrade. **And right 
ancath our feet it sounded, too. But somehow 
it wasn't like a man's voice altogether." 

''A man! who said it was a man? A man 
at the bottom of the Devil's Coal-Cellar ! No, 
it was no man — no man of flesh and blood like 
you and me, that is." 

" What confounded nonsense are you two lub- 
bers jabbering about ?" testily interposed the cap- 
tain. "Did you never hear the wind howl be- 
fore, that you hold such a parley over it ? Lead 
on, and don't make jackasses of yourselves. " 

Tlie party proceeded a few paces, and then 
came to a halt again. 

They had passed the bushes which an instant 
ago had concealed from them the mouth of the 
pit, and now found themselves skirting its very 
brink. Instinctively they paused on their way 
to look and listen, unconsciously fascinated by 
the sinister horror of the time and the place. 
At this moment the moon was completely hid- 
den, and the abyss at their feet was to be divined 
rather than seen — its locality being marked only 
by a blackness more intense tiian that prevailing 
elsewhere, and its limits defined by the dark out- 
lino of the bushes which here and there had 
sprung up on its opposite margin. But for a 
spectator who knew what lay between him and 
toosc bushes, the mystery which night hung over 
the spot rendered it not the less grim and grue- 
some. 

** It must have been the wind," whispered one 
of the two men who had spoken before. ** All's 
quiet enough now, anyhow." 

" Of course it was the wind," said the captain, 
gruffly; "who thought it was any thing else ? 
Now get on, boys — we shall be within hail of the 
road in another minute." * 

They walked on, soon leaving the pit-hole be- 
hind them, and presently a flood of moonlight 
bursting from behind a black cloud showed them, 
not fifty yards in front, the sign-post marking the 
spot where the London road touched the comer 



of the moor. This was the place where Ilarold- 
son was to have kept watch, but, to the captain's 
surprise, it appeared entirely deserted. 

"It's an odd thing," he said, as he quickened 
his pace. * * I made sure he would have woiM A 
till he heard what we had been doing." | 

Just then one of the party, happening to turn 
his head, uttered an exclamation of surprise which 
arrested the captain in his course. 

" There's somebody standing up near the pit- 
hole, sir. What do you think it can be ?" 

All looked round. A figure, distinctly visIUe 
in the moonlight, stood at the mouth of the pit, 
bending downward, almost as though seeking to 
explore the depths below. 

The captain shouted a stentorian "Ahoy ;" the 
figure raised its head with a sudden start, looking 
round in seeming bewilderment; then, on a 
second summons, came away from the pit-hole 
and began slowly to approach. As it drew near, 
the captain, with a sense of relief which he would 
hardly have cared to admit, recognized the athletic 
form of his friend Haroldson. 

" Why the devil couldn't you say it was you 
at once?" he asked rather roughly. " I declare 
I didn't know what to think. Well, you have 
had no luck, I suppose, any more than we have ? 
There's nobody been by your way, ch ?" 

The farmer shook his head slowly ; then, open- 
ing his mouth with an apparent effort, brought 
out the word : 

« Nobody." 

His voice sounded so hoarse and tremulous 
that the captain could not repress a feeling of 
anxiety on his l)ehalf. 

" Cheer up, old friend, what's the good of Try- 
ing over spilt milk ? Here's what comc^ cf U ing 
alone, you see — y-ou've been moping yoursell into 
the dismals, and there has been nobody to talk 
you out of them. Why didn't you take the Dob- 
sons with you ?" 

" It was not my fault — I tried to get them — 
indeed I did. Go4 knows that every thing has 
been against me." 

Ho put his hand up to his forehead with a 
wildness of gesture which increased the captain's 
solicitude. 

" You mustn't take on like this about a lot of 
yellow metal shavings, 'pon my soul you mustn't. 
'\\'Tiat'8 money but dross after all, as the parson 
says on Sundays ? And as for not getting law of 
the fellow, there's no use in fretting about that. 
He's a bad 'un, and must come to a bad end, with- 
out you to help him." 

"That's true," cried Haroldson eagerly, 
"that's true. Say that again." 

" Not if you put yourself in such a heat about 
it. But folks like him generally get what they 
deserve sooner or later, if that's any comfort to 
you." 

"And ho has deserved the worst," insisted . 
Haroldson, feverishly. " The very worst — eh ?" 

"Yes, yes, quite as bad as he's likely to get, 
at all events. But come home, and let your poor 
wife see you are safe — she'll care more about 
that than the money, whatever you do." 

He laid his hand on Haroldson's arm to load 
him away. All strength seemed to have departed 
from the farmer's vigorous frame, and he gave 
himself up to the captain's will with almost ooild^ 
like submission. . . 

The party now directed their steps 
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'g" farm-house. On drawing near, they found 

mselves waited for hy Mrs. Haroldson, who 
^ ^Ibd watching at the garden gate, 
^g^* All right," cried the captain cheerily as soon 
^^18 he was near enough to he heard. " We haven't 
S" ran down the villain, but we've come back to 
port safe and sound ourselves, and that's some- 
thing to say." 

She came out to meet them with hands clasped 
fervently in gratitude. 

"Thank God for that. Ohl John, if you 
knew what I have been suffering since you left 
mo ! When I heard the gun, I thought I must 
have died." 

"A gun!" cried the captain in amazement. 
" I heard no gun, but to be sure, I haven't been 
sitting quiet all evening as you have. Did you 
hear any thing, Jack ? it must have been more 
your way than ours." 

The farmer looked up with a vacant, bewil- 
dered expression which more than ever increased 
bis friend's concern; then glanced toward the 
piece he held in his hand, as though with diffi- 
culty collecting his ideas. 

"No," he answered at length. "At least — 
— yes — that is — I think I heard something in the 
woods — a great way off. It must have been 
poachers." 

* ' Ah, yes ! of course, " said the captain. * * Pity 
they made Mrs. Haroldson so nervous. Hollo, 
mate, what's the matter ?" 

" I am giddy," whispered Haroldson, while he 
clutched his friend's arm for support. "Take 
me into the house." 

Captain Pullyn paused an instant to dismiss 
his<«sf:9rt of villager^ who were ready enough to 
^ go home now that all chance of adventure was at 
an end ; then, drawing the farmer's arm through 
bis own, led him into the kitchen. Here the 
unfortunate man, pale and haggard, dropped into 
a chair, looking so much the ghost of what he had 
been two hours before, that both the rough sea- 
man and the tender wife were thoroughly alarm- 
ed. 

" Run and get him a drop of brandy, Mrs. 
Haroldson. Come, man, cheer up and look alive, 
if it's only for the sake of these two pretty little 
ones." 

He pointed to Minnie and Amy, who were 
coming softly up to look at father, creeping along 
almost as timidly as if he had been a stranger. 
Their mother had had no heart to put them to 
bed during her husband's absence, and with a big 
picture-book spread before them they had been 
allowed to sit up, half dozing, in their favorite 
corner, whence they now emerged, looking quite 
cowed, as indeed they were, by the strangeness 
of the hour, and a vague sense of the presence of 
disaster. 

" Come along, my hearties," said the captain 
coaxingly, " come and give father a kiss, and tell 
him he'll live to see fair weather yet." 

Thus encouraged, the children approached less 
shyly, and Minnie was endeavoring to hoist her- 
self up on her father's knee, when she was arrest- 
ed by a sudden cry of alarm from her mother. 
The child's dress had caught in the lock of the 
gun which stood upright against John Harold- 
son's chair. 

"The gun, the gun !" exclaimed Mrs. Harold- 
son, drawing away the child almost with a shriek. 
" For mercy's sake take care ; it is loaded." 



; Her husband had been leaning back in his 
' chair with closed e3(^s, but he opened them at 
I this and said " No," then paused abruptly. 

" Not loaded ? I thought you always kept it 
loaded." 

" Not — not this time," said the farmer faintly. 

" If I had only known I" sighed Mrs. Harold- 
son — "how much anxiety I shoidd have been 
spared to-night I Oh I John, forgive mc, but I 
was so afraid yon might do something rash — 
something you might spend the rest of your lifo 
in repenting." 

"The brandy, for God's sake I" interposed the 
captain. Ho was standing close by Haroldson's 
side, and could note every change thai passed 
over the almost ghastly countenance. 

The affrighted wife rushed to the table, and 
seized the glass she had already filled. But ero 
she could raise it to her husband's lips, his head 
fell heavily backward, his face flushed, his teeth 
clenched, and he began breathing quickly and 
convulsively. It was evident that the case was 
one calling for other than ordinary household 
remedies, and Captain Pullyn set off at his 
quickest rate of speed to fetch the doctor from 
Hollsworth. 

Before midnight John Haroldson had been 
carried to bed, pronounced to be suffering from 
a severe attack of congestion of the brain. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A RICH RELATION. 

Two months passed away, and the farmer, 
though out (9f danger, had not yet left his sick- 
bed. During this time he had been ill almost 
to death, his life being despaired of for weeks to- 
gether ; and even now that he had bcgim to recov- 
er, he was so worn and reduced by sickness as to 
be for the present but the shadow of his former 
self. 

Two terrible months these had been for Mary 
Haroldson, who, in addition to the overwhelming 
anxiety caused by her husband's illness, had 
been harassed by prospects of impending ruin 
and beggary. The accounts of the St. Austin's 
Grand Consolidated General Agency Company 
had been undergoing examination meanwhile, 
and matters were discovered to have been sa 
managed that the shareholders would not only 
lose every shilling of their paid-up capital, but 
were farther liable for heavy debts contracted in 
their name. Unsuspected by any one but the 
defaulting secretary, Walter Lee, the affairs of 
the Company had been going wrong for ycar%^ 
and what wrecks of its property had survive' 
imprudent or dishonest administration he had 
carried off with him in his flight. Of recovering 
the money thus stolen, or any portion of it, there 
did not now appear to be the slightest chance. In 
spite of the most strenuous efforts, nothing had 
been discovered throwing any light on the mystery 
which had from the first shrouded the movements 
of the fugitiK, except indeed in so far as suspi- 
cions of Mrs^nderwood's complicity in his flight 
might have been confirmed by her disappearance 
a week or two afterward. 

But in the midst of all the obscurity and con- 
fusion, one faAt caxck^ qk^X q^vu^ ^<Kfv^ ^^^^^s^nk^ 
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Marj Haroldson ; and this was that such of the 
shareholders as could not afford to pay the calls 
made on them must be sold up and ruined, and 
among them the tenants of Black Moor Farm. 

There was no friend near her to whom to ap- 
ply for assistance in her straits. Captain I'ullyn, 
who alone of all her neighbors would have been 
willing to make substantial sacrifices to befriend 
her and her family, was a fellow-victim with her 
husband in the Company's ruin, and was at this 
time in the thick of his own troubles. So the poor 
woman, with her husband lying in hourly dan- 
ger of death, and an execution for debt staring her 
in the face, had written to the rich Mrs. Fanshawe 
of St. Austin's, who had no children of her own 
to provide for, and from whose abundance a 
trifle for the relief of a sister's family Would 
never be missed. 

To this appeal, wrung from the despair of a 
wife and mother's heart, Mi-s. Fanshawe had not 
been altogether deaf. She had driven over 
from St. Austin's one day in her grand carriage, 
and spent nearly an hour in hearing the talc of 
her sister's sorrows. She had shaken her head 
over John Haroldson's speculative rashness, and 
declared that she had foreseen some such catas- 
trophe for him all along. She had listened pa- 
tiently to Mi-s. Haroldson's calculations of what 
would suffice to save the family from absolute 
beggary — the advance of a couple of hundreds 
for the purpose of buying in the furniture and 
paying a year's rent on the farm ; and had gra- 
ciously nodded approval at the declaration that, 
in the event of such a loan being made, a sum 
should be regularly laid by each quarter for its 
repayment in five years at farthest. She had 
patted the children on the head and asked them 
their ages, pronouncing Amy a funny little old- 
fashioned thing, and professing to fmd in Min- 
nie a striking resemblance to herself. She had 
even carried the condescension toward the lat- 
ter so far as to ask the child how she would like 
to go and see her at St. Austin's. She had told 
her sister she was very sorry for her misfortunes 
and hoped soon to hear a better account. And 
finally she had discovered that there was positive- 
ly not another moment to spare, and had got 
into her. grand carriage again, leaving a five 
pound note behind her. 

Nearly a fortnight had now passed since the 
rich lady's visit, and nothing more had been 
heard of her at the farm. In the mean time, how- 
ever, Mrs. Haroldson had been relieved of her 
heaviest care by the decided amendment of her 
husband, who, as has been said, was now pro- 
nounced out of danger. But what a difference 
his sufferings had wrought in him I — such a dif- 
ference that even the particulars of his wife's ap- 
plication to Mrs. Fanshawe and its results scarce- 
ly sufficed to move him to indignation . Between 
his illness and his misfortunes, his spirit appeared 
to be utterly crushed and broken : he lay in a state 
of chronic listlessness and dejection from which 
nothing had power to rouse him, save indeed 
sometimes the prattle of his little Minnie. For 
the child, so dear to him always, saaned dearer 
than ever now that dark days haa come upon 
him. 

One afternoon about this time Mrs. Haroldson 
was in her kitchen preparing her husband's din- 
'ner, and drearily wondering how many more 
dinners weri^ to be prepared for him in that fa- 



miliar home where the brightest period of their 
lives (alas ! how quickly it had retreated into 
the past !) had been spent. 

With the gradual subsidence of her fear for 
her husband's safety grew stronger and stronger 
that other fear as to how they should bear the 
poverty and destitution which,' as she could not 
forget, daily threatened them nearer. The wolf 
was at the door, and now that she had given up all 
hope of substantial aid from her sister, she saw 
not how he could be kept out. She thought of . 
her children, who in happy carelessness of the 
future were playing beside her, and sighed heav- 
ily, when suddenly the sound of wheels drawing 
up in front of the house caused her to look 
round. And then her heart gave a bound of 
hope, for a stylish carriage which she recognized 
stood outside the garden gate, while a lady 
whom she knew was being helped to descend by 
a powdered and liveried footman. 

The lady was Mrs. Fanshawe, her sister. 

Mrs. Fanshawe was a tall, dignified- looking 
woman, a good older tlian her sister — she was at 
this time about forty years of age — with a fine 
figure, and a face which could still lay claim to 
being a handsome one. That is to say, tho 
complexion was fresh and well preserved, and 
the features correctly cast after the best models, 
for there was not mind enough in the face to 
stamp it with any distinctive character of its own. 
As Mrs. Fanshawe had herself obsen'cd, there 
was a certain resemblance between herself land 
little Minnie Haroldson, but it was a sn]>erficial 
resemblance at best. Her clear Muc <:yes were 
of a paler and colder hue than ihoso i-f tl:e child, 
and her hair could only have Ix'tn rnl'i^' ♦*>iilt.ii "* 
by flattery, lacking as it diii the ricli hixrvo 
which glanced from IMiiinic's curls. Still there 
was a real likeness between aunt and niece so 
long as tho countenance of both were in repose, 
but when the child smiled or grew animated it 
disappeared at once. And it happened very 
often that Minnie grew animated. 

Minnie was sitting at the table snipping up 
pieces of old calico under the impression that 
she was cutting out a dress for her doll, and the 
visitor paused to stroke her head before taking 
the chair which IMrs. Haroldson hastened to 
bring forward. 

** She looks very well to-day," said ]Mre. Fan- 
shawe admiringly. " You know me again, my 
dear, do you not ?" 

" Oh yes !" answered Minnie frankly. " You 
arc Aunt Fanshawe, and you said that some day 
I was to go and see you at St. Austin's." 

" Did I, my dear ? Well, you will like it very 
much, won't you ?" 

**When father is better," said iMinnie, nod- 
ding her head. "But father isn't well enough 
to take me yet." 

"Oh, indeed!" said Mrs. Fanshawe dryly. 
She paused, and then added r "I have some- 
thing to say to your mamma, my dear. Will 
yon go and play in the next room for a few ' 
minutes, and take your sister with you ?" 

"Go, my darlings," said Mrs. Haroldson;: 
and, with nil the authority of her riper yearBy- 
Minnie took possession of Amy, and tho two! 
marched off together. 

The visitor sealed herself, and then, having 
waited till the children had dosed tho door bo- 
hind them, began : 
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" Marj, I have taken a great fancy to your 
eldest little girl. What do yoa think of my ar- 
ranging to adopt her ?" 

The mother grew suddenly pale. 

" To adopt her ! To — to take her away with 
you, do you mean ?" 

** When I speak of adopting her I can mean 
nothing else. Of course she would live under 
my roof." 

** No, no," cried Mrs. Haroldson hastily. 
"Oh! Leonora, don't be angry with me, but I 
could not think of parting with her for a mo- 
ment. It would break my heart." 

"You must consider the subject well before 
you decide," said Mrs. Fanshawe, not a whit dis- 
couraged. " This offer is one which will take a 
great burden off your hands, and" . . . 

" A burden ! Minnie a burden ! Oh 1 if you 
knew" .... 

" What it is to be a mother, "poor Mrs. Har- 
oldson was going to add, but she checked herself 
in time. 

**I know very well what I am saying, "said 
Mrs. Fanshawe, with frigid stateliness. "What- 
ever Minnie may be to you, she is not to be main- 
tained and educated for nothing, I suppose, any 
more than other children. But that is not all I 
was going to say. You were speaking the other 
day of two or three hundreds being needed to 
pay your rent and buy in your furniture. Now 
I should consider it part of the arrangement that 
you should have whatever you wanted for the 
purpose — if you agree to my proposal, that is, 
you understand." 

Mi's. Haroldson quite understood, but she 
blloJk her -haad nevertheless. 

"It is very kind of you, and I am very grate- 
ful," she said humbly. " But I could not part 
with her — indeed, indeed, I could not. It would 
be like selling her for gold," she added with a 
shudder. 

Mrs. Fanshawe drew herself up stiffly. 

" One would think you imagined that'l wanted 
the child to make a slave of. I tell you that I 
propose to adopt her — to treat her in all respects 
as if she were my own ; to forget in fact that she 
is any thing else. She would be educated and 
brought up precisely as a daughter of my own 
would hsLve been educated and brought up ; she 
would be introduced into society when she is old 
enough, as Miss Fanshawe, and she would in- 
herit all we have to leave. I have been con- 
sulting Mr. Fanshawe on the subject, and I have 
his entire sanction." 

"In this as in all other matters," she might 
have added, for Mr. Fanshawe was a husband 
who was never known to refuse his .wife any 
thing. Not that he was particularly uxorious ; 
but, except where the making of money was con- 
cerned, he was lazy and apathetic, and cared for 
nothing enough to make a fuss about it. 

" If you like to throw away all these advan- 
tages for your child, of course there is nothing to 
be said," went on Mrs. Fanshawe, "but for my 
part I do not understand how you will be able to 
reconcile yourself to a course so culpably selfish." 

A course so culpably selfish! the big words 
sounded very dreadful in the mother's ears. She 
was silent for a while ; she had decided to keep 
her child, and was endeavoring to justify the de- 
cision to her conscience. To be accused of cul- 
pable selfishness where Minme was concerned 



was very terrible, but then the idea of parting 
with her was more terrible still. 

Mrs. Fanshawe thought she had triumphed, 
and proceeded to her final stipulation. 

"There is nothing in such matters like a 
thorough preliminary explanation," she said, 
coughing with an air of slight embarrassment 
behind her delicately-gloved hand, "and there 
is one more point on which I should wish to 
have a very clear understanding. If I consent 
to undertake such responsibilities toward the 
child, it can only be on the condition that she 
shall be altogether mine, and that no other in- 
fluence than mine shall be brought to bear on 
her. I have suffered too much from your hus- 
band's rudeness and presumption not to know 
what it would be if he had any pretext for inter- 
fering in my domestic concerns. Therefore you 
will understand that, if you give up the child to 
me, there must be an end of all communication 
between her and her former home. She will be 
my daughter, and, as your husband's conduct 
has made all intercourse between his family and 
mine impossible, you and he must both be con- 
tented never to see her." 

"Never to see Minnie! the idea is absurd — 
outrageous," and the mother almost laughed in 
the defiant bitterness of her spirit. 

Mrs. Fanshawe gathered her shawl round her 
with a look of deeply offended dignity. 

" I had hardly expected this. You write to 
ask me for help ; and, when I come to give it 
you, I am told that my proposals are absurd. 
Well, I am glad that I have at least amused 
you, though I could have wished to serve you 
more substantially." 

She was rising to go, when her sister laid a 
trembling hand on her sleeve. 

"Leonora, dear Leonora, don't go away. I 
was very wrong to speak so, but I was not my- 
self for the moment. There is nothing else in 
the world that I would not do to please you, 
only it would kill me to give up my child. You 
will forgive me, and help me, won't you ?'* 

"I should be very glad to help you, Mary, 
but it appears you will not allow me to do so." 

"Any way but that — any way but that. I 
could not hear it, you know, and you would not 
wish me to die. And there is her father too — 
he would never consent — ^I am sure he would 
not." 

"Her father knows what ho is about a great 
deal too well to refuse," rejoined the visitor confi- 
dently. " I have no great opinion of John Har- 
oldson, but I do not give him credit for either 
such blindness or such selfishness as you seem to 
attribute to him. But of course if his consent ift 
not asked it will not be given — I quite agrao 
with you in that." 

"I will ask him if you wish it," sobbed Mrs. 
Haroldson, terrified at her sister's offended tone. 
"But I know he will not consent — I am 
afraid it will make him ill again even to think 
of it." 

" I am of a different opinion. However, if 
you do not ^oose to consult him, it is of no con- 
sequence—none to me at least." 

In her anxiety not to alienate the only person 
from whom help was possible, Mrs. Haroldson 
made the concession which seemed to be ex- 
pected of lv«r, SCRA. \SXlA«t\.C>^ «X ^SVNRfc v^Ss^&kwks*. 

net huaY^iiCL ot XSaa "^xoSfes^^ Xfoxooa. 
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"But you must not be angry if he refuses," 
she added tearfully as she left the room. "For 
he will, I know he will." 

As might have been expected, Mrs. Haroldson 
had estimated her husband's character more 
correctly than her sister. When the farmer 
was told that Mrs. Fanshawe was willing to 
help him on condition of being allowed to take 
possession of little Minnie, he fell into such a fit 
of rage as made it difficult to recognize the 
lethargic invalid of a few moments before. 

"The vile kidnapping hag!" he exclaimed 
passionately. " Ha ! so she would take Minnie 
from me, would she ? take away my little Min- 
nie and never let mo see her again ? Say no — 
a thousand times no !'* 

John Haroldson's "No," fierce as it was, was 
only an echo of that already sounded in the 
mother's heart ; but in her tender conscientious- 
ness she felt bound to remind him of the advan- 
tages they were rejecting for the child. 

" I tliink you are right, dear," she said falter- 
ingly. " Though we must not forget that it is 
an opportunity for the darling to grow up a rich 
and accomplished woman. It will be veiy dif- 
ferent for her if she stays with us, John." 

"She shall stay with us," thundered the fii- 
ther. " She is our child, and that's enough. 
Now go and tell the woman down stairs I said so. 
My little Minnie — did she want to take away my 
little Minnie? But she shan't — ^go and tell her 
she shan't." 

"Yes, dear. You arc quite right, I am sure. 
At least it would have broken my heart if you 
had decided difierently.'* 

She went down, and as gently as possible aa- 
nounced the failure of her mission. 

"You won't be angry," she added in terror as 
she marked the look of stony displeasure settling 
on her sister's face. "Oh I Leonora, you will 
have pity, you will help us even though we can 
not give up our child. John will pay you back 
every farthing if he works for it night and day." 

**Mr. Haroldson has not chosen to oblige me, 
and he can hardly expect me to oblige him." 

"But, Leonora, we could not have parted with 
her. She is everv thing to us — she and her sis- 
tor." 

" Indeed! Well, I can only say that I hope 
there are not many parents who would so selfish- 
ly prefer their own happiness to that of their 
daughter." 

**She would not have been happy away from 
us," broke in Mrs. Haroldson. " You would have 
been very kind to her, I know, but she would 
have pined after us continually. The darling ! 
the has hardly been out of our sight since she 
was ^rn." 

MnK Fanshawe had made a step toward the 
door, but came back at these words. 

"You say it is because the child herself might 
bo unhappy that you will not accept my offer. 
Very well, then I repeat it in another form. I 
am willing to do every thing for you and your hus- 
band that I have said, on the condition that the 
child shall come and stay six months in my 
house — with permission at the end of that time 
to remain or go as she pleases. All I stipulate 
for is that you will make no attempt to influence 
her choice" What do you say to that ?" 

But still Mrs. Haroldson shook her head. 

"Don't ask me, dear Leonora, don*t ask me. 



She is my own little darling child, and I can not, 
can not part with her." 

"Just as you like, of course. Only in that 
case pray don't try to ])crsuade me that you are 
consulting her feelings in the matter rather than 
your own. Good-bye, iSIarj- ; I had really hoped 
that I might be of 8er>'ice to you." 

" What will become of us ?" sobbed Mrs. Har- 
oldson. "Oh! Leonora, you who arc so rich 
and so happy, won't you help us?" 

"That depends altogether on yourself. My 
offer is still open, and if you change your mind 
you have only to write and tell me. Thomas, 
let down the steps." 

She was already outside the house as she 
spoke, and in another minute was reclining on 
the luxurious cushions of her barouche and 
whirling rapidly away through the air. 

Mrs. Haroldson remained for some time at 
her door, looking with tearful eyes after her sis- 
ter's carriage as it bowled merrily along in the 
evening sunshine. But in the midst of all her 
causes for grief and anxiety, and in spite of the 
tears in her eyes, there was at her heart some- 
thing not unlike a sense of joy and triumph* 
For had she not kept ISIinnie, and was she not 
to keep Minnie still ? 

She was suddenly roused from her reverie by 
footsteps which sounded close beside her on the 
gravel walk. She looked up with a start, and 
saw two men— attired shabbily and yet with a 
certain attem])t at jauntiness — who, while she 
had been gazing into the distance, had entered 
the garden by the o[)cn gato, and now cnmo to 
a pause within two or three jiaccs of where the 
was standing. 

"Sorry to disturb you. mum," said the fore- 
most, touching his hat ^ith awkward courtusy 
as her eye met his. 

She was not reassured by the gesture, and 
started back in undcfinublc alarm. 

"Who arc you?" the asked tremulously. 
" What do you want ?'' 

" Don't you bo frightened, mum, I ain't the 
chap, nor this gent neither, to put a lady to any 
unnecessary ill-convenience. But dooty is dcoty, 
and dooty must bo done. Tliis will show yoa 
what we've come about, mum." 

He held a paper before her eyes asJie spoke; 
she glanced at it, and, comprehending all, turned 
very pale. 

The two men were sheriff's officers. 



CHAPTER V. 

POVERTY, NOT WILL. 

The Haroldsons had always been respected 
by their neighbors, and a great deal of compas- 
sion was expressed in the village when it became 
known that the bailiffs were at the farm. Fore- 
most among the sympathizers was he who had 
least means to help. Captain PuUyn, who came 
over early next morning to sit in the sick man*s 
chamber and give him what consolation and en- 
couragement he could. But the task was a very 
thankless one, for the farmer was so utterly 
crushed and prostrated by his misfortunes as to 
appear for the time incapable of receiving Com- 
fort. The good captain was almost in despair 
as he found how ineffectual were all his cfibrts 
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to excite even a single flash of the old hopeful 
energetic spirit. 

"I don't see what the devil there is in it all 
that you should haul down your flag like this,*' 
he said, half dolefully, half angrily. "You are 
a young man — ^good twenty year younger than 
me, anyhow — you have your legs and arms all 
complete, a will to work, at least you ought to 
have, and a good conscience into the bargain. 
What more do you want to begin the world 
with ?" 

No answer, save a feverish tossing of the bed- 
clothes. 

" Look at me," went on the captain — " Sixty 
year old next birthday, and all mv cargo wash- 
ed overboard in the same squall. But, Lord 
bless you, I set to work bailing the water out 
again, and what's happened ? Why, I'm right- 
ing ifiyself already. What do you think, I've 
got Brown Brothers — the great house at St. 
Austin's, you know — to promise to take on Joe 
as junior clerk from the day he's fifteen. And 
that ain't all, for I've lighted on a Commercial 
Academy for young gentlemen, highly recom- 
mended, that has agreed to do for him till then 
to the tune of seven pound a quarter. So with 
the little craft laid up safe in dock like that, 
there will only be a voyage or two a year for the 
old 'un to make, and every thing will be ship- 
shape again, pretty nigh. Why shouldn't it be 
the same with you, mate ?" 

The farmer sighed hopelessly. 

"I'll tell you what it is," said the captain, 
his solicitude suggesting a new line of argument. 
"If you go on like this, Jack, I shall say you're 
a damned fool, and that's all about it." 

''^I dare say I am," responded Haroldson 
feebly. " But I can't help it." 

Captain PuUyn looked at his friend, and shook 
his head very gravely, as a physician in pres- 
ence of a particularly unfavorable symptom. 

"If I only knew how to put his blood up," 
he muttered. "It ain't natural to see him 
taking things like this. A good round of stiff 
swearing, now, would be worth any money." 

He reflected a moment, and resumed : 

"I wonder what Walter Lee is doing just 
now. Safe in New York, perhaps, sipping sher- 
ry cobbler, bought and paid for with our money. 
A damned infernal rascal, eh ?" 

At the first mention of the name the sick man 
started convulsively, as one on whose newly- 
closed wound a rash finger has been laid. But 
he said nothing. 

" Oh, oh ! you have forgiven him, have you ?" 
rejoined the captain tauntingly. "Any thing 
you would like me to say to him if I chance to 
come across him on the other side of the water? 
Your love, I suppose, and would like to know how 
he finds himself." 

"For God's sake don't," exclaimed the farmer 
hoarsely, and he writhed as though under the 
surgeon's knife. 

The captain looked at him with affected sur- 
prise. 

" Don't 1 What do you mean ? What am I 
not to do?" 

"Don't speak to me of— of him, of that man. 
I have been trying all these weeks to forget him, 
and you will not let me." 

" I dont see why you should try to forget him. 
There's a good reason why he shouldn't like to 
B 



think of you, but it is a reason that only cuts one 
way. He has done you hundreds of pounds' 
worth of mischief, but you never did him a pen- 
n'orth. " 

Haroldson made a new movement, so violent 
that it seemed almost like a spasm, and turned^ 
away his face as though determioad to hear no 
more. 

"You are driving me mad," he cried tremu- 
lously. " For Heaven's sake go away and give 
me a little peace." 

Captain Pullyn understood at last that hid 
well-meant efforts were doing harm rather than 
good, and, shaking his head yet more gravely 
than before, reluctantly rose from the bedside 
and quitted the room as softly as a pair of creak- 
ing boots would allow. 

He found Mrs. Haroldson in the kitchen, at- 
tempting to occupy herself with the preparation 
of a dinner which she knew that neither she nor 
her husband would have heart to touch. 

The two men who since yesterday had been 
the virtual rulers of the household were not act- 
ually present, their duty having for the while 
taken them to discuss a pipe and pot of beer in 
the trim little parlor which had been Mrs. Harold- 
son's especial pride. But, to say nothing of the 
strong odor of tobacco which sufficiently proved 
that they were not far off, they had left too many 
traces of tliemselves behind to make it possible 
to forget what had happened. They had been 
taking an inventory of the kitchen furniture that 
morning ; and the disorder of the usually neatly 
arranged dresser, the ink bottle with two huge 
quills standing upright in it, and the black stains 
left to dry on the carefully scrubbed deal table, 
remained as so many mute evidences of the fact. 
Then the children, silently playing at cat's cradle 
in a corner, had a depressed, neglected look about 
them which, to any one who knew them as they 
ordinarily were, must have suggested that their 
mother's mind was preoccupied by a load of un- 
wonted care. In imitation of the bailiffs, they 
had been very busy that morning with pen, ink, 
and paper, and the consequence was that their 
pinafores and fingers had come off even worse 
than the kitchen table. But nobody had spoken 
of changing the pinafores or washing the fin- 
gers. 

" I am sorry to see Jack so down in the mouth," 
said the captain, pausing to exchange a few words 
with Mrs. Haroldson before going out. "It's 
half the battle to keep up a stout heart, in my 
opinion." 

" If it were only possible," said the poor wife, 
with a sigh that went straight to the captain's 
heart. " But it is very, very difficult." 

"So it is, so it is, but you must try for all 
that." 

" It isn't only for ourselves that I feel "ft," she 
continued, while the tears she had struggled to 
repress began to gather rapidly in her eyes. 
"But when I think of my poor innocent chil- 
dren . ... Oh I Captain Pullyn, how dreadful 
for them to be in the house while such things 
are going on ! I feel almost as if I were doing 
them wrong to allow it" 

" It is a pity of course, but anyhow it's no fault 
of yours. You mustn't fret yourself for what 
you can't make different." 

As the captain spoke, Mrs. Haroldson did not 
forget that thin^ mv%\\t» \3fc \s^aA^ N'sri Cik^sstss^ 
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if she chose, by the simple process of writing to 
her sister. But she did not explain this to him, 
and left his assumption to go without contradic- 
tion. What was the reason for this reserve with 
her old friend she did not even herself suspect, 

fet there was a reason for it notwithstanding, 
t was this, that instinctively she knew the captain 
would vigorously condemn Mrs. Fanshawe's offer, 
and Mrs. Fanshawe for making it. And uncon- 
sciously to herself the unhappy mother was be- 
ginning to regard Mrs. Fansbawe's offer as a pos- 
sible resource. 

Captain Pullyn stood silent for a moment, 
looking sadly and thoughtfully at the children, 
then said abruptly : 

" I must be going now ; good-bye. And, Mrs. 
Haxoldson, go up and sit awhile with Jack if you 
can. I don't think he ought to be left too much 
by himself, and you will understand him better 
than I do." 

He grasped her hand warmly, and departed, 
leaving her to hasten up stairs to her husband's 
bedside. 

But John Haroldson was not to be roused by 
the tender pleadings of his wife any more than by 
the rougher eloquence of the captain. In vain she 
forced herself to speak to him pleasantly and hope- 
fully out of the depths of her oyitl misery ; he only 
shook his head and turned away in a blank dreary 
apathy perhaps even more painful to witness than 
a vehement demonstration of sorrow. 

Suddenly he lifted his head from the pillow, and 
raised himself on one arm as though to listen. 
The sound of a childish sob had caught his ear, 
and his interest was roused at once. 

"What is Minnie crying for? Is she hurt?'* 

Mrs. Haroldson went to the door, and saw 
Minnie slowly ascending the staircase, crying the 
while as if her hetrt would break. 

"What is the matter?" exclaimed John 
Haroldson again. ** What have they been doing 
to her?" 

The child heard her father's voice, and came 
up with quickened pace, followed at a distance by 
Amy, who was considering the spectacle of her 
elder sister's grief with a grave and solemn inter- 
est not unmixed with awe. 

" My pet I what is it? Come and tell father 
aU about it." 

The assurance of her father's S3anpathy made 
Minnie roar with redoubled vigor. 

"The men down stairs," she sobbed — " make 
them go away, father, please. They have taken 
away Selina's house ; they say it isn't mine any 
more, but it is, isn't it ?" 

Selina was Minnie's favorite doll, and Selina's 
house was a red brick villa, elegantly furnished 
according to the most approved doll fashion, and 
standing almost as high as Minnie herself— the 
child's most costly possession. 

The fdther's lip quivered so that he could not 
speak. The mother drew the child toward her 
and endeavored to comfort her, pressing the little 
head to her bosom and saying soothingly : 

" Never mind, my pet, never mind. Minnie 
must not think of it any more." 

"Make them go away," persisted Minnie. 
"Tell them they shan't have my things." 

"My darling, I can't," said Mrs. Haroldson 
helplessly. " You must not mind them, Minnie 
dear; they have a right to be here." 

'< But they shan't take away Selina's house," 



panted the child. "Mother, go and tell them 
they shan't." 

" They must do as they like, darling. Mother 
can't help it." 

" But it is mine," protested Minnie with a new 
flood of tears. " Father gave it me last birthday 
— all for myself. Father^on't let any body take 
it from me, will you, father ?" 

The farmer exchanged a glance of mute agony 
with his wife, and remained silent. 

"Father would do all he could for his little 
Minnie," said the mother. "But he must not 
say any thing to those men, my pet." 

Minnie twisted her little hands tightly together, 
with a movement of childish grief which must 
have been hard for any parent to witness. 

" Why not ? Father used not to be afraid of 
any body. Why not ?" 

"Because — because". . . The mother pliused ; 
how was she to make the child understand the 
grim necessities of the law of bankruptcy ? " Be- 
cause what we have does not belong to us any 
more, but to somebody else. Because poor peo- 
ple can not do as they like, and we are very poor 
now." 

"Are we? Then I want to be rich again ; I 
won't be poor any more." 

And the tiny frame became convulsed with 
violent, almost hysterical sobs, while the childish 
hands were wrung more tightly than ever. 

For a minute there was silence, broken only by 
the child's sobs and a half-choked murmur, in 
which the words " Selina's house" were alone 
audible. The mother felt herself powerless to 
comfort, and stole a despairing look at her hus- 
band. He was sitting up, propping him^elf on 
his elbow while he fixed his eyes with stisining 
intensity on the weeping child before hiMi. On 
his countenance there was an expression of doubt 
and pain such as may be imagined on the face 
of a prisoner stretched on the rack to make him 
confess or recant. And truly John Haroldson 
was on the rack just now if ever man was. Pres- 
ently he took his eyes off the child, and turned 
them on his wife, whispering : 

" What if you were to write to your sister?" 

* * I was thinking the same thing, " she answered 
faintly. "It seems almost w^icked to let her suffer 
like this when it might be so different." 

"Write then," said the farmer quickly ; " write 
at once." And he fell back on his pillow as one 
who has lost all sustaining power of nerve and 
muscle. 

The mother once more addressed herself to 
the task of comfort. 

" Don't cry, pet, don't cry. Mother will try to 
make the men go away, and Minnie shan't be 
poor any longer. Minnie shall be rich, and have 
dolls bigger than Selina." 

These assurances, and the soothing tone in 
which they were uttered, gradually had the de- 
sired efiect, and in a few minutes Minnie was so 
far calm again as to perch herself on her father's 
bed with a promise to be very quiet while mother 
was writing. 

Then Mrs. Haroldson drew forth from one of 
her repositories an old blotting case, and sat down 
to write, bending her head very low over her pa- 
per — perhaps that her husband might not see the 
tears that dropped on it. But the precaution 
was unnecessary, for he kept his eyes steadily 
averted, and lay with his face to the wall, caress- 
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ing the hand of his littlo Minnie, which the child 
had slipped into his in a mute appeal for sym- 
pathy. 

About an hour after this, Captain Fullyn, com- 
ing from Hollsworth toward the farm, overtook 
Mrs. Haroldson on the point of entering her house 
from the same direction. 

** Hollo, Mrs. Ilaroldson,** he said, as he held 
open the garden gate to let her pass ; " if you had 
told me this morning you had an errand in the 
village, I'd have been very pleased to save you 
the trouble." 

She had been too much absorbed hitherto to 
notice him, and started when she heard his voice. 

" I — I have been posting a letter," she stam- 
mered, and looked almost guilty in her confusion. 

" I'm afraid you think me a troublesome old 
fellow for poking my nose so often where I'm not 
wanted," said the captain as they went in-doors, 
''but perhaps this time I may be a trifle of use. 
You were saying in the morning it was a pity for 
the little 'uns to be in the house while all this is 
going on, and so it is ; and if it had been as square 
with the weekly bills at my lodgings as it was 
afore the Grand Consolidated went to the bottom, 
I'd have taken *em away with me then and there 
afore you could say Jack Robinson. Howsom- 
ever, I've been back and had a grand palaver with 
my landlady — a regular tough old figure-head she 
is — and she says she's willing to let me take 'em 
home for a week or two. What do you say, Mrs. 
Haroldson ? You shall see 'em every day, and I'll 
warrant to make 'em happy. Hollo ! my hearties, 
where are you off to ? — ^I can't set sail without 
my first and second mates, you know." 

"-They _are up stairs," said Mrs. Haroldson. 
"But— "Dufc don't call them, please; they would 
only be tantalized." 

Alas! how sorely was she tantalized herself! 
For she felt that had this offer come an hour 
earlier, Minnie might have been hers still. 

"Tantalized! who wants to tantalize 'em ?" 
said the captain. " You don't think I've been 
saying all this to back out of it, do you ?" 

"Oh no! but . . . Dear Captain PuUyn, don't 
think me ungrateful for your kindness — I can 
never forget it, but" . . . 

" But what ? Come, out with it." 

"We have made another arrangement," she 
said, looking very pale. And then, bit by bit, 
the poor woman came out with her story ; how 
her sister had offered them help on condition of 
gaining possession of Minnie, how ^t first they 
had refused, preferring all extremities to such a 
sacrifice, and how at last the child herself had 
unconsciously extorted their consent. But vain- 
ly she sought the captain's eye for a sign of ap- 
proval. He shook his head, and looked more 
stem than ever she had seen him. 

"It was for the darling's own good," she pro- 
tested feverishly. "Whatever comes of it, it 
was done for her good." 

*i It can not be for her good that she should 
learn to forget her father and mother," responded 
the captain gravely. 

In spite of his benevolence, he had a touch of 
sternness in his nature which made him come out 
with harsh things occasionally. 

The next moment the sight of Mrs. Qarold- 
son's white woe-begone face made him sorry he 
hod said so much, and feeling that it was cruel 
to give reasons against a step already taken, he 



put out his hand and strode away with a hoarse 
"God bless you." 

No sooner did she find herself alone than the 
poor mother staggered into a chair, and let her 
head fall forward on her clasped hands with a 
groan of pain. The captain's words pressed ap- 
on her brain like lead. Could it be that in rend* 
ing her soul in twain she had not even compassed 
that which she sought — the good of the child 
whom she desired to rescue from the ills of her 
own fate ? Could it be that she condemned her 
daughter to suffier a poverty worse than that rep- 
resented by forced sales and sheriff's officers — 
the poverty of the heart ? She dared not ex-u 
amine the question too closely. Be it as it 
might, it was too late to retract now. And then 
was it not possible, nay probable, that Minnie 
might not learn to forget her father and mother 
after all, that she might elect to return to them 
at the end of her six months' probation ? 

Probable or possible, the mother's heart clung 
to the hope which this chance left her, as a drown^ 
ing man clings to the plank which may save him, 
or may but prolong his agony. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DELIVERED AS PER CONTRACT. 

One day, about a week after Mrs. Haroldson 
had signified her consent to her sister's offer, the 
Fanshawe carriage, with the powdered coachman 
and footman appertaining thereto, once more 
stood at the farm-house gate, while in the farmp 
house kitchen there sat a prim maid-servant 
taking a very disparaging survey of her surround- 
ings. This was the day appointed for Minnie's 
induction into her new home, whither the car- 
riage and the powdered coachman and footman 
and the prim maid-servant were waiting to con- 
vey her. 

In strange contrast to all this pomp of claret- 
colored panels, white silk calves, gold lace and 
flaunting ribbons, was a scene taking place the 
while in a room up stairs — the room whero John 
Haroldson had lain for so many weeks, and stfll 
lay, for ho had made bat little progress during 
the last few days, and had not yet found energy 
or strength to leave his bed. Mrs. Haroldson, 
her eyes all red and swollen with weeping, Was 
kneeling beforo Minnie, investing her with a neat 
little hat and pelisse on ^hich &e mother's fin- 
gers had been busy some days before in antici'- 
pation of the occasion. Minnie herself, just be- 
ginning to realize the fact that she was to leave 
fsLther and mother and Amy for an indefinite 
time and to go alone among strangers, was dy- 
ing bitterly at the prospect ; while Amy, not nii^ 
derstanding very well what was the matter, 
stood by looking at her sister with vagne affright- 
ed interest, such as may be felt in a victim 
ordered out for execution. 

On the bed lay John Haroldson, his face turned 
toward the wall, and the bed-clothes huddled 
round his head as though to shut out sight and 
sound. But they could not have been quite ef- 
fectual for the purpose, for every now and then 
something would be said to make the apparency 
inanimate form perceptibly wince. 

" I don't want to go to Aunt Fanshawe'O 
protested M\llm^^fesa\x^V«t^ft«xsf--''''\l»^ 
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twice as mnch afraid of her as when they had 
met in the farm-house kitchen. 

To her, however, Aunt Fanshawe, awe-inspir- 
ing as she was in her grandeur, was evidently 
disposed to be gracious. 

" Ck>me in, my dear child,** she said encourag- 
ingly, seeing that Minnie seemed inclined to lin- 
ger on the threshold. ** Harris, if your master 
has come home, go and tell him that I wish 
him to step this way.** 

Harris, which was the name of the prim 
maid-servant who had been appointed Minnie's 
special attendant, departed on her errand, leaving 
her charge to feel more hopelessly forlorn than 
erer. The child would never have had courage 
to pilot her way through the curiously fashioned 
chairs and richly inlaid tables to her aunt, but 
her aunt made things easy by coming to her in- 
stead. 

" Sit down, my dear," and Mrs. Fanshawe 
placed herself on a sofa and drew her niece to 
her side. ** And now tell me, how do you like 
to be here ?" 

Minnie's lip quivered strangely, but she made 
no answer. 

"You must not be shy with me, my little 
darling. You are to be very fond of me, you 
know, and I shall be very fond of you. It will be 
very nice, will it not ?" 

On finding herself addressed thus kindly, 
Minnie's lip quivered more and more ; and she 
was just about to burst into a flood of tears little 
expected by her aunt, when the door opened and 
a gentleman appeared whose entrance forced 
back the tears to their source anew. 

He was a very tall gentleman, taller oven than 
the white-haired footmen, and he had a bald 
patch on the top of his head which struck the 
chili as peculiarly impressive. He had a pair 
of very large gray whiskers and wore a white 
neckcloth, and this to Minnie completed his de- 
scrintion. Whether because of his height, or his 
bala patch, or his gray whiskers, or his white 
neckcloth, she felt very much afraid of him, es- 
pecially when he came and stood close to where 
she sat, staring at her. 

"This is the little girl, Henry," said Mrs. 
Fanshawe, laying her hand on Minnie's head. 
'<A dear little thing, isn't she, and very like 
me?" 

" So I should say," answered the gentleman, 
and continued staring rather unmeaningly. 

**I knew you would think so, Henry. See, 
my dear, this gentleman is your uncle Fan- 
shawe." 

Minnie said nothing, but looked up into his 
face with her round blue eyes as if fascinated — 
not in a complimentary sense, however, but 
quite the reverse. 

** Why can't you say something, Henry?" 

**I have nothing to say, my dear," responded 
the gentleman, languidly. ''The bank has 
raised the rate again, but you don't care for 
that." 

**No, I don't," said Mrs. Fanshawe, tartly. 
" I mean the child, why can't you find something 
to talk to her about ?" 

The gentleman looked very much perplexed, 
but obediently set himself to consider, and at 
length brought out : 

** I hope you are quite well to-day." 

Minnie hardly knew at first whether this was 



intended for her or not, but, on being coaxingly 
admonished by Mrs. Fanshawe to speak to her 
uncle, managed to respond with a feeble *' Yes, 
thank you." 

The gentleman paused, quite at a loss how to 
carry on the conversation. At last a bright 
thought struck him, and he asked : 

"How old are you, little girl, and what is 
your name ?" 

She was again admonished by her aunt, and 
presently answered, rather more fluently this 
time, for it was according to established formula : 

" Six years old last birthday, and my name 
is Minnie Haroldson." 

"And a very nice name too," said her aunt, 
graciously. "But don't you fancy that perhaps 
Minna sounds prettier — more important, you 
know? I think in future it must be Minna, 
what do you say, dear ?" 

The child did not answer ; the first terror in- 
spired by the strange gentleman was gradually 
wearing ofl', and the little eyes were beginning 
to fill again. 

"And talking of names, don't you think Fan- 
shawe is a very pretty name ?" went on her annt, 
musingly. "Good gracious, child, what's the 
matter?" 

She had just discovered that Minnie's eyes 
were full of tears, which now began to drop 
very fast on the ribbon her mother had arranged 
so carefully. 

"What are you crying for? what do yon 
want?" demanded Mrs. Fanshawe, in amaze- 
ment 

"I want to go home," said Minnie, breaking 
at this into a piteous howl. "I want ti> iro !n.nje 
to father and mother and Amy." 

"Hush, hush, I am quite shocked. TJiis is 
your homo now, my dear — don't you think it is 
a very nice one ?" 

"I want father and mother and Amy," re- 
peated Minnie, sobbing. * ' I want" . . .* 

" My dear child, how can you go on so ? you 
ought to know better, really. Don't cry any 
more, my love — I will be your mamma, and 
this gentleman your papa." 

She tried to put her arm round the child as 
she spoke, but Minnie pushed U roughly away 
with both hands. 

" You shan't, " the little voice cried impetu- 
ously. " I don't want you to be my mamma, 
and I won't let you. Oh dear ! where are 
father and mother and Amy ? Oh dear ! dear !" 

A succession of violent sobs drowned her 
farther utterance, and Mrs. Fanshawe looked 
dubiously at her husband ; sho was beginning 
to question the success of her experiment. 

" Who would have thought of her having such 
a passionate temper? What a dreadful noise, 
to be sure ! it seems to go through my very head. 
My dear, dear child, do have a little pity for 
my nerves. We shall be so happy if you will 
only be quiet." 

But Minnie, instead of being quiet, redoubled 
the vehemence of her lamentations, turning away 
from her aunt's attempted caresses almost as 
though resenting them. 

"Do you know I begin to fear she is rather 
heartless ?" said the lady, and her countenance 
was very blank. 

Mr. Fanshawe, who made a point of agreeing 
with his wife in every thing, said he feared so 
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too, and they both looked at Miunie as though 
they could have wished her considerably farther. 

At this point — a very critical one in Minnie's 
career — the door was suddenly flung open by 
one of the tall footmen, and at the same moment 
a stentorian voice announced : 

** Mrs. Vesey and Miss Vesey." 

Minnie had been sitting near the door, and 
the stentorian voice sounded close at her ear. 
Her first impression was that the tall footman 
had come to do something dreadful to her, and 
the idea was so terrible as to petrify her into 
silence at once, with her eyes turned toward the 
door in trembling expectation of what was to 
happen next. When she found that he did not 
advance farther into the room and only held the 
door open long enough to admit a gorgeous 
lady, rustling louder if possible than Aunt Fan- 
shawe, followed by a little girl two or three 
years older than herself—- but oh ! so much more 
grandly dressed — she transferred her awe-struck 
interest to them instead, and sat watching their 
movements in mute, puzzled wonderment. 

" Mrs. Vesey !" cried Mrs. Fanshawe, starting 
from her seat with hospitable enthusiasm. " I 
am so very, very glad to see you. And you 
have brought your little girl too, I see — a sweet 
child she looks, to be sure. Now this is what I 
call really kind." 

Mrs. Fanshawe's raptures were on this oc- 
casion quite genuine. The visitor was not rich, 
was indeed poor as compared to the Fanshawes ; 
but in right of her position as the daughter of a 
baronet of good family she was one of the ac- 
knowledged leaders of St. Austin's society, and 
the rich merchant's wife had been for years dy- 
ing to get on her visiting list. This had at last 
been accomplished by the good offices of a com- 
mon friend, and Mrs. Fanshawe, who had made 
her first call a few days before, was in unfeigned 
ecstasy to find it so quickly returned. 

"You are very good, I'm sure," said Mrs. 
Vesey, who was aware of the increasing im- 
portance of Mr. Fanshawe's commercial position, 
and considered the family decidedly worth cul- 
tivation. ' * My dear Arabella, shake hands with 
Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe." 

At this moment she became aware of a pair 
of wondering blue eyes which, opened to their 
widest extent, were gazing at her, half curiously, 
half affrightedly, from behind Mrs. Fanshawe's 
ample skirts. 

"What a beautiful child!" she exclaimed, 
almost involuntarily. * * You must be very proud 
of her, Mrs. Fanshawe, I am sure. And do 
you know I see a great likeness to her mamma?" 

" She is considered very like me," said Mrs. 
Fanshawe, with a sudden flush of gratification. 
The implied compliment to her g<wd looks was 
very pleasant, but more delicious to heir still, 
perhaps, was the maternal dignity with which 
her visitor's hypothesis had for the moment in- 
vested her. " Rut — but — I have no family of 
my own, Mrs. Vesey. She i? the daughter of a 
— a relation — a distant relation, that is — and is 
only staying with me on a visit. However, she 
is a dear little girl, and I am very fond of 
her." \ 

^ She looked down very complacently on her 
little niece, to whom she felt almost grateful for 
the compliment which the child had been the 
means of obtaining for her. And then how 



signally Mrs. Vesey's admiration of Minnie con- 
firmed her own discernment and good taste ! 

Rut Minnie did not respond to the complacent 
look at all, and was so manifestly on the point 
of outraging decorum by a new fit of crying, 
that her aunt rang the bell in some alarm, telling 
the footman who answered it — 

<< Thomas, send Harris to take Miss Minna 
up to the nursery." 

Harris made her appearance, and Minnie was 
removed, happily without scandal in the shape 
of fresh tears, and her aunt explained : 

" She has only just arrived from a distance, 
and is sadly tired with her journey, poor dear 
child. I am so glad you are pleased with her, 
Mrs. Vesey. For myself, I have taken a pro- 
digious fancy to her. In fact (between ourselves 
this is), I have serious thoughts of adopting her, 
for I lead a terribly dull life sometimes — with 
Mr. Fanshawe out all day, and even when he 
is at home so engrossed in business that ho has 
hardly a word to say to me." 

She darted a reproachful look at Mr. Fan- 
shawe, who cowed guiltily. 

"It would be a very good plan," said Mrs. 
Vesey sympathizingly. " A child is such a com- 
panion, you know. What I should do without 
my Arabella, for instance, I am sure I have no 
idea." 

The remark had the effect of making Arabella 
the subject of conversation ; and, after a few 
minutes spent in discussing that young lady, her 
dispositions, and acquirements, Mrs. Vesey do- 
parted, very favorably impressed by the style in 
which her new friend lived. Mr. Fanshawe, 
much relieved, went back to his study to finish 
an elaborate calculation turning on the probable 
price of Scotch pig that day three weeks, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe was left to herself, thinking-^ 

" There may be a good deal of trouble with 
her at first, I dare say, but keep her I must and 
will." 

And thus resolving, she went up stairs to the 
nursery. 

It was quite an event for Mrs. Fanshawe, this 
going up stairs for the first time to her nursery. 
She had never had a nursery before, and the 
consciousness that such a sanctuary was at last 
hers — actually existed on the second floor of her 
own house, with a little inmate in it ready-made 
just at the age when children begin to be inter- 
esting without giving too much trouble — thrilled 
her with an entirely new feeling of dignity and 
importance. The ordering of Miss Minna up to 
the nursery in the presence of Mrs. Vesey had 
been one of the grand sensations of her life, 

Mrs. Fanshawe's nursery was a very pleasant 
room— light and airy, situated in the most cheer- 
ful part of the house, and carefully fitted with all . 
suitable appointments under her own superin- 
tendence. The evening was fine and sunny, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe thought she had never looked at 
a more charming interior than now when she 
peeped in and saw the pretty room, with the 
warm evening light shining on its bright-color- 
ed paper and gay chintz hangings, and little 
golden-haired Minnie sitting at tea near one of 
the open windows. She was not quite so much 
pleased, however, a moment afterward, when on 
advancing she found that Minnie was not eating, 
but slowly letting one big tear after another fall 
on a huge slice of bi:<iii^Tt^\s'QSJy«.^^5p«Ns2Qk"^«i^ 
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held intact in her hand. Still, remembering the 
gratifying scene down stairs, Mrs. Fanshawe 
would not let herself be disheartened. 

** Why, Minna dear," she said, going up and 
taking a seat at the tea-table, *' I am afraid you 
don't seem to be getting on very well with your 
tea. What's the matter?" 

** l*m not hungry," said Minnie, staring dole- 
fully at her bread and butter, and letting fall an- 
other tear. 

**But you ought to be hungry, my love, after 
all you have done to-day. Harris, bring out 
the jam ; I wonder you did not think of giving 
the poor child a little this evening. You like 
jam, dear, don't you ?" 

*'Yes, I like jam,'* said Minnie a little un- 
graciously. She was not in the mood to let 
herself be coaxed if she could help it ; still a 
fact was a fact, and not to be controverted. 

** Put down that great crust, dear, and I'll cut 
a nice delicate little slice for you myself, with 
plenty of jam on it. There, just taste that, 
Minna, and tell me how you like it." 

Minnie took a languid bite in obedience to 
her aunt's injunctions. The bread was new and 
the jam laid on very thickly, and as she had not 
tasted any thing since the morning, she found 
herself more interested than a moment before 
she could have supposed. 

" Well, my dear, it is very nice, isn't it?" 

" Very nice," said Minnie, and took another 
bite on her own account. She went on munch- 
ing for a minute or two in silence, to Mrs. Fun- 
shawe's infinite satisfaction, then at last, ad- 
dressing her aunt for the first time spontaneous- 
ly, said: 

"Aunt Fanshawe." 

"Well, my love?" 

"I may go home to-morrow to father and 
mother and Amy, mayn't I ?" 

Her aunt was rather staggered by the ques- 
tion ; she was afraid of negativing it too de- 
cidedly in case of a repetition of the stormy 
scene interrupted by Mrs. Vesey's visit. 

"To-morrow, dear? Well, I don't think it 
must be quite so soon as to-morrow. To-morrow 
I was intending to take you out with me to look 
at some of the pretty shops, and to see if we 
could find any thing in them that you would like 
for your own. Did you ever see a talking doll, 
Minna?" 

The child opened her eyes with astonishment. 

" A talking doll I But dolls don't talk." 

"Oh yes I they do — some of them. I know a 
shop — I was thinking of taking you there to- 
morrow — where there are large dolls as big as 
real babies, that can open and shut their eyes 
and say * Mamma' quite plainly. You would 
like such a doll as that, wouldn't you, dear?" 

Minnie's eyes, which had been opening wider 
and wider at the description, were dropped shyly 
at this ; she paused, and then murmured very 
timidly : 

** Yes, please." 

"That's right, dear; then you shall go with 
me to-morrow and choose one." 

The child's face flushed with pleasure. She 
pondered a little, and then said : 

" And when I go home may I take it with 
me? Amv will be so surprised — I dare say at 
first she will think it is a real baby." 

"I dare say. But as Amy lives so far off, 



perhaps we had better go first and show it to 
some of the nice little girls I know at St. Aus- 
tin's. I shall take yon to-morrow to pay them 
a visit, and we shall ask two or three of them to 
come and dine with you. And after dinner, 
Minna, we shall all go together to see Herr 
Schleitowand." 

" I don't know what that is. " 

"Herr Schleitowand is a very clever gentle- 
man who is staying here a few days to show the 
people of St. Austin's what he can do. And he 
can do such wonderful things — you will be quite 
surprised. What do you think of him making a 
plum-pudding in a hat, Minna? — mixing it, and 
boiling it, and turning it out quite ready — and 
all in less than five minutes." 

" But he couldn't," said Minnie, incredulously. 
" I am quite sure he couldn't. Make a pudding 
in a hat! nobody could do that, you know." 

" You shtU see him do it to-morrow, Minna, 
and he will give you a slice to taste." 

Minnie became transfixed with amazement, 
which increased as her aunt went on. 

"But that is not nearly all he does. He can 
tear a pocket-handkerchief in two, and then with 
a wave of his hand mend it again so that you 
can't see the join ; he can put a knife into his 
mouth and swallow it, and bring it out again 
presently at his wrist ; and he can make a shil- 
ling dance on the table as if it were alive." 

Minnie had been holding her breath ^^'ith 
wonder, and came out now with a great panting 
" Oh !" necessary for the relief alike of her 
lungs and her bewildered faculties. This was 
followed by an interval of silence, diniiij^ which 
she was collecting her ideas nud oihcrwisc re- 
covering herself, and then she juldml with great 
decision : ' 

"I should like to see him very much." 

"We are going there to-morrow, my love." 

" It will be very nice," rejoined Minnie em- 
phatically. "Dear me! only fancy what futhcr 
and mother will say when they hear where I 
have been. Do you think they ever saw him ?" 
. " I can't say, I'm sure." 

"I know Amy nevet did. I wonder what 
she will think when I tell her. Make a plum- 
pudding in a hat — the idea ! And swallow a 
knife — how dreadful I Doesn't it hurt him very 
much?" 

"I don't suppose it does, dear, or he wouldn't 
do it." 

"But it must look dreadful to see him, must 
it not ? I think Amy would be quite frighten- 
ed. Oh dear! I wish it was to-morrow al- 
ready." 

She made a quick petulant little movement of 
impatience, and her aunt smiled with inward 
gratification. Just then there was heard a 
knock at the nursery door, and a servant entered 
to say that dinner was served down stairs. Mrs. 
Fanshawe knew that her husband did not liko 
to be kept waiting for dinner, and, indulgent to 
this little weakness, rose at once. 

" I must say good-night now, Minna, you will 
be in bed by the time I have finished dinner. 
Will you kiss me, and say good-night ?" 

Minnie held up her mouth without hesitation. 

" Oood-night, Aunt Fanshawe. What a very 
funny gentleman that must be!" 

" Yes, I am sure you will think so when you 
see him. But can't you call me something else 
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than always Aunt Fanshawe, dear ? It is such 
a long .name." 

'* It is your name, isn't it ?" said Minnie, 
looking puzzled. 

'* Yes, but you must find something else to 
call me by for short. Call me mamma. Mam- 
ma is so much shorter than Aunt Fanshawe." 

'* But yon are not mamma," reasoned Minnie. 
"Mamma is mother's name, only I say mother 
instead." 

"Never mind, dear, call me mamma, it is so 
much shorter. " 

"You are not mamma," obstinately persisted 
the child. 

"But you can call me mamma, can't you ?*' 
retorted Mrs. Fanshawe, a little sharply. * * Come, 
my sweet child, let me hear you say it — Grood- 
night, mamma." 

" No, I won't," said Minnie rebelliously. 

The little mouth began to work ominously, 
and Mrs. Fanshawe understood that if she per- 
sisted farther she would have all the work of 
pacification to recommence. So with a forced 
laugh she gave up her point. 

"You little funny thing! Well, call mo 
Aimt Fanshawe or any thing you like. And 
now good-night. Harris will give you the rest 
of your tea — take care she has what she likes, 
Harris — and at breakfast I shall come and talk 
to you again, and tell you what more I can re- 
member about this clever gentleman we are go- 
ing to see." 

She kissed the child again, and hurried from 
the room, leaving Minnie to finish her tea and 
question Harris concerning the wonderful gen- 
tleman who swallowed knives and made plum- 
puddings in his hat. 

This topic, combined with hunger and bread 
and jam, proved so interesting that Minnie cried 
no more during the meal, nor indeed afterward 
until she was being tucked up in her little bed 
for the night. Then she remembered that she 
had always till now been tucked up by her 
mother's hands, and the absence of those hands 
— so kind, so caressing, and so dexterous at 
their task — made the hot tears flow forth anew. 
They continued to flow long after Harris had 
left her alone in the prettily furnished little bcjd- 
room leading out of the nursery — the most pret- 
tily furnished room in which she had ever slept 
— long after the light of the summer evening 
had melted into dusk, even after dusk had dark- 
ened into night. 

But nature came at last to her relief, and in 
pure exhaustion she fell asleep, dreaming that 
Amy had been changed by the clever gentieman 
into a talking doll. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
"habk, now I'll bribe tou." 

The programme arranged by Mrs. Fanshawe 
was carried out in all its details next day, with 
general satisfaction to those concerned. 

Minnie was taken to the best toy-shop of St. 
Austin's, and there presented with the largest and 
most fashionably dressed doll to bo found on the 
premises — one which possessed the farther rccom- 
.mendationofemitting under certain conditions a 
discordant and unearthly noise, more resembling 



the quack of a duck than any other sound known 
in nature. After this purchase, and such a sur- 
vey of the remaining wonders of the establish- 
ment as might be supposed to whet a desire to 
return on a future occasion, she was taken round 
to be introduced to a select circle of young friends, 
by whose society her aunt hoped to supply the 
companionship of Amy. Then came dinner, 
and afterward a visit to Herr Schleitowand's, 
where the child sat spell-bound with astonishment 
and curiosity — the marvels of the performance 
surpassing her wildest imaginings. There was 
no time to cry for home that day, even had she 
felt so disposed, but indeed she was far too much 
excited and interested to do any thing except 
open her eyes very wide and ask a multiplicity 
of questions. Not that she had ceased to think 
of father and mother and Amy, for she was chat- 
tering about them constantly, but her thoughts 
of them seemed to be all colored by the interests 
of the day. Instead of impatiently asking when 
she should return to them, she was always spec- 
ulating on whether they could have seen this, 
that, or the other thing, and what they would say 
of it if they had. Evidently she would have pre- 
ferred for the present that they should come to 
her rather than that she should go back to them. 

Aunt Fanshawe noted the change of tone, and 
was well satisfied. She would have been better 
pleased doubtless if the refrain of father and 
mother and Amy had recurred less frequently ; 
but her experience of yesterday had taught her 
to be content with making slow approaches to- 
ward her object. Thus she did not thwart the 
child in speaking of the three persons who had 
hitherto constituted her world, nor did she commit 
the mistake of laying claim to any nearer and 
dearer title than that of Aunt Fanshawe. 

That eveningMinnie cried herself to sleep again 
— the foolish tears would break forth when she 
found herself in her lonely bed with no mother's 
face watching her — but sleep came much more 
speedily than the night before. 

Another day followed, and another and anoth- 
er, and it was always contrived that Minnie 
should be interested and amused. Now it was 
a visit to the toy-shop to buy a peep-show ; now 
it was a mysterious^summons to come and look 
at something waiting for her in the garden — the 
"something" proving to be an exquisite little 
Shetland pony bought expressly for Minnie's 
riding ; now it was an entertainment given by 
her to her little friends, tlie chief feature of which 
was that real tea was served in china cups no 
bigger than a walnut-shell ; now it was a magic 
lantern exhibition ; now a traveling circus ; and 
so forth in never-ending variety. 

Time passed on, and Minnie gradually began 
to bring the familiar home names loss frequently 
into her conversation ; and indeed it was not 
wonderful, considering how much else she had to 
think about and talk about. Every now and 
then, it is true, she would be seized with a fit of 
homesickness, and ask very wistfully when she 
was to see father and mother and Amy again ; 
on which she would always be told that they 
were all quite well, and that father and mother 
would be glad to hear she was a good girl and 
did not fret. She found out by degrees that all 
her questionings and pctitioivings on this point 
did nothing to procure for her what sfea^^sAftA^ 
and ft\oYj\y «ucfc\i&\5iXfto\.\«sc«^ \a \x«sss&sst '^^ssi. 
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to objects which she had a better chance of at- 
taining. 

At last she learacd to fall asleep at night with- 
' out crying, while in the day her laugh began to 
be heard without any particular pains being taken 
to excite it. The sound of that spontaneous, joy- 
ous laugh was like music in Mrs. Fanshawe's ears. 

Weeks passed, then months, and Minnie had 
been living in her annt*s house for what seemed 
to her an incalculable period of time — so long 
that the idea of home, when she recalled it, ap- 
peared to be seen through a mist, as the memory 
of a dream, while her new life, so uncomfortably 
strange and unfamiliar at first, had grown to be 
the most natural and matter-of-course thing in 
the world. 

One day — ^long as the time looked to Minnie, 
it was in reality a little less than six months from 
the date of her arrival at St. Austin*s — Mrs. 
Fanshawe called her, and asked her what she 
thought of getting up a ball for her little friends. 

**A ball!" cried Minnie, her eyes sparkling 
with delight. *'A ball like what you went to 
last week, where they dance and play music and 
eat supper all night long I Oh, Aunt Fanshawe, 
you don't mean that, do you ?" 

'^ Tes, I do, my dear. I have a list here of all 
the little boys and girls whom you might ask, 
and I find there would be more than fifty. I 
would have the carpet up in the drawing-room 
and the floor chalked, and festoons of flowers put 
up over the doorways — just as I told you they 
had at Mrs. Bobinson's. And then there would 
be supper served in the dining-room, and" . . . 

** Aunt Fanshawe I do you really mean it ?" 

" Certainly, dear child. You do your steps so 
nicely now that I don't think there need be any 
Jiesitation about it. Suppose we drive round to- 
day to Miss St^cs*s, and ask her what sort of 
dress yon ought to have ? I was thinking that 
white tarlatane over a pink satin skirt, looped up 
with white or pink roses — with a pretty little 
wreath of something in your hair" . . . 

**For me — all that for me I And you really 
are not joking ?" 

" I never was more serious in my life. Do you 
think that would make a pretty dress ?" 

" Oh, Aunt Fanshawe I it*vill be lovely!" 

** Then suppose I sit down now and write out 
the invitations for this day fortnight ? Look here, 
Minna, this is my list — I have not left any one 
out, have I ?" 

The child came forward, and, leaning against 
her aunt's knees (all the old awe had long ago 
worn off), cast her eyes on a paper which Mrs. 
Fanshawe held before her. It was headed '* List 
of Guests for Minna's Ball." 

There was something so charming in the con- 
junction of the two last words that Minnie's de- > 
fight fairly overflowed. 

"Oh I how beautiful it will be!*' she cried, 
rocking herself rapturously to and fro. " Won't 
it— won't it?" 

She turned her bright little face up as she 
spoke. The movement brought her lips within 
a few inches of her aunt's — a proximity which 
seemed to be suggestive, for, a^hough yielding 
to a sudden impulse, she put h^aim round Mrs. • 
Fanshawe's neck and kissed her. 

It was the first jtime Minnie had kissed her 
unasked, and Mrs. Fanshawe was in ecstasy. 

"You dear darling !" she exclaimed, holding 



the child clasped to her side. **You are very 
much pleased then ?" 

"Oh yes! Aunt Fanshawe — very much in- 
deed," said Minnie gratefully. 

And then she tried to release herself, but in 
vain. 

" Aunt Fanshawe — always Aunt Fanshawe I 
'Mamma' is so much shorter. Come, Minna 
dear, let it be * Mamma.' *' 

Minnie made no answer. Aunt Fanshawe 
was holding her rather uncomfortably, so that she 
could not turn her head, and she was impatient 
to look over the list of guests. 

" Dear child," whispered Mrs. Fanshawe, " it 
shall be mamma — shall it not ? Say * Yes, mam- 
ma, 'there's a pet." 

" Yes, mamma," said Minnie. The words were 
breathed in a very low voice, almost as if she were 
ashamed of them, but they were enough for Mrs. 
Fanshawe, over whose face came a glow of tri- 
umph and exultation. 

And then Minnie got loose, and the debate on 
the approaching festivity was continued with new 
ardor. 

For the next few days all was excitement and 
hubbub in Mrs. Fanshawe*s house and Minnie's 
head. Nothing was said, or done, or thought of, 
that had not some bearing on the forthcoming 
great event. As for Minnie, sleeping and waking, 
her mind was running on satin skirts and tarla- 
tanes, and artificial flowers, and white kid shoes 
and open -worked silk stockings, and chalked 
floors and ornamented doorways, and long sup- 
per-tables, as constantly as though the giving of 
a ball was to her the great be-all and cnd-all of 
existence. And so indeed it is pretty certain 
that for the time it was. But Mrs. Fanshawe 
never made any attempt to moderate the in- 
tensity of her expectation. 

Day after day passed on, and the preparations 
for the great occasion gradually advanced toward 
maturity. The carpet in the drawing-room was 
taken up, the upholsterers were getting on with 
the decorations, the confectioner had received his 
orders about the supper, little programmes of the 
dances had been printed on satin paper, the musi- 
cians were engaged — in fine, all the necessary 
machinery had been set in motion and was work- 
ing bravely. And at last, on the day before that 
fixed for the entertainment, Miss Styles sent 
home the dress. 

What a triumph of art it looked, to be sure, 
as it lay spread on the couch in Mrs. Fanshawe's 
bed-room, with its rose-bud trimmings and flowing 
folds of tarlatane well shaken out and displayed 
in their fullest glory I And then the exquisite 
little wreath made to match which had been sent 
home with it! Minnie could not repress a 
shriek of enthusiasm at the sight. 

" How beautiful ! And is that really for me ? I 
shall be grander than any body else in the room 
to-morrow evening, shan't I ?" 

" I should think you would, my dear ; it will 
become you beautifully, I am certain." 

" That it will. I may try it on, mayn't I ? 
Shall I run and call Harris to help me ?" 

" Presently, dear. But sit down a few min- 
utes by me. I have something to say to you 
first. Are you attending, Minna ?" 

**Ye8, Aunt Fan — yes, I mean," answered 
Minnie absently, taking her eyes with difficulty 
off Miss Btjles's chef^cettvre. 
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She had not jet got into the habit of calling 
Mrs. Fanshawe mamma, but she conceded so far 
as seldom or never to use the more distant appel- 
lation to which her aunt objected 

" Minna, do you ever think of home now ?" 

Minnie started ; she had been thinking verj 
little of home for the last few dajs. 

*^ Oh jes," she answered, hanging her head a 
little. *' Dear me, what would father and moth- 
er and Amy say if they saw me in such a beauti- 
ful dress as that ?'* 

" You were very anxious to return to them a 
few months ago. What would you think if I let 
you go back to-morrow morning ?" 

''Go back to see father and mother and 
Amy I oh ! I should like it so much !" and the 
childish blue eyes glistened at the prospect. 
"But . . . but not to-morrow morning. To- 
mon'ow is the day of the ball, you know." 

" I know, my dear child, and I should be very 
sorry for you to lose the pleasure, I am sure. 
But if you go at all, it must be to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

"To-morrow morning! But I can't — ^you 
know I can't," argued Minnie, looking very 
much perplexed. " The ball is to be to-morrow." 

'' Oh ! I should manage to make excuses for 
you to your little friends — ^you need not mind 
on that account. There will be plenty of them, 
you know, and what with dancing and supper, 
and talking and laughing, they won't miss you 
much, I dare say." 

Minnie's face looked awful blank. 

" I don't know what you mean," she said aft- 
er a pause, during which she seemed half ready 
to cry. ** I must be at the ball — I must wear my 
beautiful new dress. Tell father and mother I 
can't come till the day after to-morrow." 

" It can not be managed so, my love. It is 
necessary you should go home to-morrow morn- 
ing, unless indeed you wish to stay with me al- 
together." 

Minnie looked at her new dress, and the tears 
began to gather in her eyes. 

" I don't know what you mean," she repeated, 
shaking her head helplessly. 

** I will explain. When you came to me first, 
Minna, it was arranged that you should remain 
here six months, and that then you should make 
your choice between going home and staying 
with me always. This is the last day of the six 
months ; to-morrow they will have quite run out ; 
and your — your friends will expect to hear what 
you have decided. So you see I must ask you 
to make up your mind, my dear. What shall 
we write to them — that they may expect you to- 
morrow ?" 

** The day after to-morrow," said Minnie. 

** That will not do, my dear. If you stay over 
to-morrow, you must stay altogether. But that 
will be very pleasant, won't it ? You wouldn't 
like to leave me, and your pretty pony, and your 
doll, and your magic-lantern, and all your nice 
little friends here, surely? And you know you 
would not be aUe to take any of them with you." 

'<What! not Shetland P" said the child rue- 
fully. ''Bat I eonld come and see him some- 
times, you know — oh 1 1 should come very often." 

" No, you would not,** rejoined Mrs. Fansha>«e 
a little Utterly. '* If you gO, I should send Shet- 
land back to the man I. bought him from, and 
give away all your playthings to poor little chil- 



dren who would know how to value them better 
than you do. You would never see any of them 
again. As for your new dress, I think I know a 
little girl whom it would just fit," she continued 
with a reflective air. 

"But it is mine," said Minnie, fairly crying 
by this time. " I am to wear it at the ball." 

** Yes, if you make up your mind that you 
will remain to live with me — but not unless. 
Now you know what you have to choose, and 
you can answer. Will you stay here always, or 
go home to-morrow ?" 

Minnie looked very hard through her teare at 
the new dress. 

" I will stay here, and go home sometimes to 
see father and mother and Amy. I should like 
to see them sometimes." 

"That will not do either, Minna. If you 
make up your mind to live with me, there must 
be no going home to see any body. This will 
be your home, and you must not think of any 
other." 

"Don't father and mother want to see me 
then ?" asked Minnie with a great burst of tears. 

Mrs. Fanshawe turned very red, and hesitated 
for a moment. She had a conscience — such a 
conscience perhaps as shrinks from the maltan 
prohibitum rather than from the malum in se, 
but still a conscience — and though she could 
manage a tolerable number of white lies, a down- 
right falsehood stuck in her throat. 

"It will be a great deal better for your father 
and mother — and Amy too — that yon should 
stay with me," she answered at last evasively ; 
"and if you do, it will not be proper or conven- 
ient for you to see them. You have been very 
happy without seeing them for the last six 
months, I am sure." 

" Yes, but I want to see them again for all 
that, and it is very naughty of them not to want 
to see me too." 

" They are rather ill off, my dear, and would 
find you very much in their way. Besides, it is 
for your own good that you should live hero 
rather than there. If you go back to them, you 
would be poor and badly dressed Mid have no 
pretty playthings, but if you stay with me you 
shall have every thing you want, and be a rich 
lady some day — as rich as I am." 

" And then I may go and see them sometimes 
— when I am a rich lady like you — mayn't 1 ?" 
asked the child eagerly. 

"Then? Oh yes! certainly — if you wish it. 
Well, Minna, what is to be done ? Shall we let 
them know that you have chosen to stay with 
me always, or would you rather go away to- 
morrow and leave me to apologize to your young 
friends in the evening? You need not mind 
about your dress — I can easily find somebody to 
give it to." 

Minnie looked very much frightened. 

" No, no," she cried hastily, "1 will stay. I 
would much rather stay." 

"My own sweet pet!" exclaimed Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, folding the child delightedly to her breast. 
" You are a darling lamb, and you will look 
like a queen to-morrow night, that you will."^ 

But to her disappointment Minnie was crying 
still. . 

"Don't cry, love, don't cry. Look, I shall 
ring for Harris and tell her you would like to 
have yournica ivwi dt«B&^:nsA wv." 
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The dress was tried on, and, in the contem- 
plation of her own pretty little figure decked out 
in satin and gauze and flowers, Minnie's tears 
gradually dried. Somehow she was not quite 
happy, but she had neither time nor skill to an- 
alyze her sensations, and she knew she was go- 
ing to look very magnificent to-morrow evening. 

As for Mrs. Fanshawe, she was very happy 
indeed — as perfectly happy as a victorious gen- 
eral who has won a battle of which he was not 
quite sure, and who does not trouble himself with 
questions as to whether his strategy has been en- 
tirely according to the laws of regular warfare. 
For she knew now that Minnie was altogether 
hers ; and Minnie had been ten times more to 
her during the past few months than ever had 
been all the Blenheims and parrots and pet par- 
sons and benighted heathens whose aid had 
hitherto supported her in the struggle with the 
tedium of existence. 



CHAPTER IX. 

WILD PBIMBOSE8. 

The next day John Haroldson was sitting by 
the fireside in the farm-house kitchen, resting 
his chin moodily on one hand, and with the 
other nervously fingering a bit of crumpled 
note-paper which lay crushed together in his 
palm. 

It was the paper on which Minnie had copied 
out in large round-hand characters a neatly ex- 
pressed little note composed for her by Mrs. 
Fanshawe, to the effect that she had been offer- 
ed the alternative of returning to the farm or 
remaining permanently under her aunt's roof, 
and had decided on the latter course as the one 
most conducive to her happiness. 

" Unnatural, hard-hearted child !'*he mutter- 
ed, and clenched his hand so tightly that the 
crushed paper rustled. " She never cared for 
us, not she. The fool I was to expect her home 
again !'' 

He had expected her homo again confidently 
up to that morning — having, either from natu- 
ral sanguineness of disposition or sheer coward- 
ice, shut out all other possibilities from his cal- 
culations. Latterly ho had even been counting 
the days and hours remaining of the period at 
the end of which, as he undoubtingly believed, 
she would be restored to him. And in propor- 
tion to the strength of his hope was the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. 

** A fool indeed !" he went on — ** a green ig- 
norant fool. To be taken in by her kissing and 
her crying and her pretty clinging ways — to be- 
lieve they meant any thing more than just 
* Good-bye, I'm off.' And she may be off for 
me ; she may make her home where she likes so 
long as it isn't in my house. A cold, unnat- 
ural" .... 

" God bless her wherever she may bo !" broke 
in Mrs. Haroldson. 

They were almost the first words she had 
spoken si^ce the letter had arrived. Assuredly 
the blow had fallen on her no less sorely than 
on her husband, but she had breathed no-sylla- 
ble of reproach against her child. 

Cai)tain PuUyn — returned a few days before 
from the first voyage he had made since his mis- 



fortunes — had sat watching the scene hitherto in 
silence, but interposed at this. 

*' God Wess her, I say too, and steer her safe 
through the bflfeikers — there are plenty of 'em 
ahead of her — poor little soul. Jack, you're as 
big a fool as you call yourself, or you wouldn't 
be thinking harm of the pretty creature for 
what's no fault of hers. You may as well call it 
her fault that she's six instead of sixteen. It 
ain't unnatural what she's done ; it would have 
been unnatural if it had been any thing differ- 
ent — as unnatural as an old head on young 
shoulders, or a three-decker's guns aboard a fish- 
ing smack. If you cut a little craft like that 
loose from her moorings, you've no business to 
be surprised that she drifts away from, you." 

Mrs. Haroldson cast a grateful look at the 
captain ; from her inmost heart she felt bounden 
to him for taking Minnie's part. And yet his 
words wounded even while they comforted. They 
exonerated Minnie, but by implication they 
blamed the parents who had exposed her to the 
temptation to which she had succumbed. The 
mother accepted the blame, feeling that she had 
deserved it, yet it cut her to the very soul not- 
withstanding. 

But John Haroldson was not to be appeased 
by any argument of the captain's. He had set 
his heart upon the child, and his affection was 
as sensitive as it was deep. 

** She never cared for us," he insisted, "she 
never cared for us. But I've found out my mis- 
take, and there's an end of it." 

Mrs. Fanshawe was giving herself some unea- 
siness all this time lest Minnie's father should 
repent his bargain, and seek to enforce the 
claims which law and nature gave him to the 
possession of his child. She would have been 
vastly relieved could she have looked into his 
thoughts, for she would have known then that 
his feelings toward Minnie were no longer those 
of love and longing, but of a settled displeasure 
which was the best guarantee for her own un- 
disturbed enjoyment of her newly acquired pro- 
prietary rights. 

Meanwhile for Minnie herself things were go- 
ing on charmingly. Cognizant neither of her 
father's anger nor of her aunt's fears, she was 
able to give her whole mind to the extraction of 
as much happiness as possible from the long-look- 
ed-for festival got up in her honor. This went 
off to perfection, Minnie being the admired of 
all admirers, and, in right of her toilet no less 
than of her quality of hostess, the acknowledged 
queen of the ball-room. So complete were all 
the arrangements, and so merry was the humor 
of the company, that she even enjoyed herself not 
very much less than she had expected, never 
thinking once of father and mother and Amy, or 
of the price she had paid for the evening's pleas- 
ure. The next day she had a headache and was 
rather fractious, but she had not yet learned suf- 
ficient inductive logic to draw any moral from the 
circumstance on the bollownefls of social pleas- 
ures in general and of balls in particular. 

Time sped onward, and Minnie became more 
and more oblivioos of her old lifb, and more and 
more at home in her new one. Week followed 
week, and month followed monih, and at last 
father and mother add Amy had dropped alto- 
ge^er out of her conversation, and almost out of 
her memory. And if by chance something oc- 
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cnrred to brins them and her old home to her re- 
membrance, the once familiar scenes and figares — 
atterlj incongruous as they were with all the anal- 
ogies of her present life — rose before her so hazy 
and phantom-like that it was difficult to believe 
she had ever seen them and lived among them in 
the waking world. 

One day — it was nearly two years since the 
grand Fanshawe carriage with its powdered at- 
tendants bad carried her off weeping from the 
garden gate whence a gentle face went smiling 
after her — she was rudely reminded of the real- 
ity of that past which had grown to look so dim 
and visionary by being told that her mother was 
dead. 

She was old enough now to understand what 
death meant — old enough to understand that the 
gracious phantom-like image which at times flit- 
ted before her mind's eye had become a phantom 
indeed, never by any possibility to be made real 
again in this world. She knew that the vision 
of those loving eyes beaming tenderly upon her, 
of those soft arms opened for her to nestle in 
them, must continue a vision forever now ; that 
the dxeam of the past must remain in the past al- 
ways, with no hope of being renewed. And, 
knowing this, her grief was very bitter — bitter 
enough to make Mrs. Fanshawe, who vainly 
strove to comfort her, almost jealous of her poor 
sister's memory. 

Mary Haroldson's unspoken presentiment had 
indeed been fulfilled. Her husband, though bro- 
ken in spirit and fortune, had long ago grown 
hale and strong again ; but since Minnie's decis- 
ion had been made known to her, she had grad- 
ually pined and faded — ailing with no specific 
malady, bu^ .;Kreek by week becoming paler and 
thinner. At last she fell ill with a low fever 
which was prevailing in the village, finding its 
victims chiefly among the old and infirm ; and 
her enfeebled frame sank under it at once. She 
knew from the first that she was ill beyond hope 
of recovery, and would have petitioned her sister 
for leave to see Minnie once more — the privilege 
would have almost reconciled her to death — only 
that she feared infection for the child, and so re- 
signed herself to die without that parting look for 
which she yearned. On her death-bed she pray- 
ed God fervently for both her children, but her 
last breath was spent in blessing the one who had 
80 long been absent from her. 

It was a terrible day for John Haroldson, that 
on which his wife was taken from him. Those 
who were with him in the first hour of his be- 
reavement and saw the vacant stunned lopk on 
his face, almost feared that his reason must give 
way under the stroke. But he eluded their vig- 
ilance, and got away from them to Captain Pul- 
lyn's lodgings, whither little Amy had been sent 
to be out of the reach of infection. The captain 
saw at once what had happened in the blank, 
stony stare with which he entered, and hastened 
forward with a few words of inarticulate sympa- 
thy. 

^ *'Tes, she is dead," said Haroldson in dull 
mechanical tones, looking at his friend as though 
he scarcely knew him. " Mary is dead." 

He sat down with his arms folded, and his gaze 
directed drearily into space. At this moment 
little Amy, who had 4ieard the sound of her fa- 
ther's footsteps, came toddling toward him out of 
a back room, intent on asking when she might go 



back to mother. He caught her by the arm, and 
drew her somewhat roughly to his knee, looking 
into her face the while with eyes that shone al- 
most fiercely in their sharp searching scrutiny. 

" I have nobody left but you now. You will 
never go away to let your father die alone, will 
you ?" 

Amy lifted up her dark eyes, and fixed them 
upon him wonderingly. There must have been 
something in his expression which made her feci 
that the question was a solemn one, for her look 
grew very grave, and her voice was strangely 
earnest, as she answered — 

"No, I never will." 

Her father took her in his arms and strained 
her with passionate vehemence to his heart. 
And then for the first time since his wife's 
death, tears came to his relief, and ho wept on 
the child's neck as though he were a child him- 
self. 

As has been said, the blow which carried des- 
olation into her old home fell very heavily 
upon Minnie also. It was long before she recov- 
ered the natural tone of her spirits — long before 
Mrs. Fanshawe felt secure against being scandal- 
ized by an apparently causeless gust of tears and 
sobs, afterward explained by Minnie herself to 
have reference to poor dear mother whom she 
was never to see again. But at last time and 
the constant petting of her aunt assuaged the 
violence of her sorrow ; and gradually it, and 
almost the remembrance of it, faded away, as 
was perhaps only natural. For there was no ex- 
ternal incident to reopen the wound or retard 
its healing, the girl from that time forth grow- 
ing up without hearing a word to remind her of 
her old home. And the memory of that old 
home, as a necessary consequence, fled farther 
and farther into the past, until at length it was 
hardly distinguishable in the distance. 

Yet, strange to say, at the rare moments when 
the scenes and associations of her childhood 
were accidentally recalled to her, they always 
shone through the mists of time with ineffable 
brightness and pleasantness. Any thing that 
reminded her, were it only for an instant, of her 
old life, was peculiarly grateful to her. The 
smell of wild primroses, for instance, would lap 
her in a momentary elysium, for it brought back 
a time long -ago, when she had gathered prim- 
roses with her father and Amy in fields greener 
and sunnier far than she ever saw fields now. 
There was a golden halo about the past which 
was wanting to the present, wanting even to that 
less distant past which followed the date of her 
arrival under Mrs. Fanshawe's roof. .■**- 

The cause of this difference of color between 
the old life and the new she had never tried to 
discover ; perhaps she was hardly conscious that 
any such difference existed^ If she had thought 
about it at all, she would probably have ascribed 
her feelings to the illusions of childhood, for as- 
suredly it would never have occurred to her that 
she could really have been happier in that old 
despised life which she knew to have been so 
poor and mean than in the new life which was 
so comfortable and so altogether as it should be. 
But whether she was conscious of it or not, a 
difference of color did exist between her views 
of past and present — such a difference as there 
is betweeji poetry and prose, sunshine and shade ; 
and whether she thought of it ot \!kftt^«^x«a!L'TO».- 
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son for the difierence existed also. And the rea- 
son was this, that her affections — that part of us 
which gives the appreciation of poetry and sun- 
shine — had heen nourished then, and were starred 
now. At home ^e had loved her father and 
mother and her little sister with the whole force 
of her nature, whereas there was nobody to love 
with the whole force of her nature at Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's. It is true that she liked her aunt — her 
mamma as she called her now — very much, and 
even believed that she loved her as a daughter 
should love a mother. But in this belief she 
was mistaken, for Mrs. Fanshawe, being a wom- 
an incapable of feeling any very profound affec- 
tion herself, was also incapable of inspiring it in 
others. 

And therefore it was that, among all Mrs. 
Fanshawc's gay parterres and carefully tended 
conservatories, there was no flower half so sweet 
to Minnie as wild primroses. 



CHAPTER X. 

BESTITUTIOM. 



The scene was again the little garden before 
Bladk Moor Farm, and the season was again 
spring. 

Fifteen years had passed since the sunny 
spring evening that Mrs. Haroldson, with Amy 
at her side, had watched her husband and little 
daughter returning to her across the moor. But 
the time was morning now, the woodlands that 
formed so pleasant a background to the farm- 
house and neighboring village being bright with 
the shimmering of young green leaves, and har- 
monious with the warbling of many- voiced birds. 
And instead of the graceful woman and joyous 
child that had stood at the gate that evening, 
there was only in the garden now a gray-haired 
man working among the flowers. The gray- 
haired man was John Haroldson — his persoti 
still showing traces of the old burly strength and 
vigor, though with a farrowed face and stooping 
figure that made him look not fifteen but thirty 
years older than of yore. 

The alteration in him contrasted strangely 
with the almost unchanged aspect of his sur- 
roundings. The inanimate objects about him 
looked nearly the same as they had done former- 
ly — the moor as bleak and barren, the farm-house 
as cozy and substantial, the garden as trim and 
nicely kept, the village with its green sotting of 
^|liage as picturesque. Altogether, a local Rip 
^Km Winkle who had fallen asleep fifteen years 
before would, on awakening now, have found 
wonderfully few changes to perplex him. For 
Hollsworth was a ^w little place, not apt to 
march with the tmes, and even the railway 
which now connected it. with St. Austin's had as 
yet failed to inspire it with the go-ahead spirit 
of its contemporaries. 

While John Haroldson was occupying himself 
with his flowers, a figure which he might have 
observed had he been less intent on his task was 
advancing toward him along the road which led 
from the village to the farm-house. He was too 
busy to notice it ; but if he had, he might have 
known it even in the distance for that of a 
stranger ; for the inhabitants of Hollsworth and 
its environs had lived long enough among each 



other to detect a non-resident at once, were it by 
nothing else than gait and bearing. And the 
person now approaching the farm had something 
in both gait and bearing very sufficiently distin- 
guishing him from any of the dapper village 
shop-keepers or uncouth countrymen who were 
the most frequent passers-by in that neighbor- 
hood. 

Not that there was any thing about him that 
could properly be said to be peculiar, his appear- 
ance being simply that of a well-dressed, well- 
made man, with a powerfully framed figure a 
little over the middle height, and a grave dark- 
complexioned face. This was shaded by hair 
of a rich deep brown, scarcely distinguishable 
from black ; and the eyes — the only feature of 
the countenance that on a nearer inspection 
could be called remarkable — were dark, pene- 
trating, and singularly lustrous. The stranger 
was in reality about three or four-and-thirty 
years of age, but from the staid, almost stem, 
expression habitual with him, might easily have 
been taken for half a dozen years older. 

As he came from Hollsworth toward the 
farm, he seemed to be in deep meditation, walk- 
ing along with an absorbed absent air which made 
him look reserved and perhaps a little churlish. At 
least so thought a group of pretty country lasses 
who met him on the road, but whom, in spite of 
the inquisitive looks of laughter-loving eyes and 
the whispering of silvery voices, he passed with 
no more attention than if they had been a flock 
of sheep going to market. On the other hand, 
ho was not too much engrossed to notice the 
trouble of a little dot of a child that was trying 
to scale a stile into a field where some elder com- 
panions were at play, and lifted it over with a 
smile that made the grave face look quite other 
than it had been a moment before. 

He walked thoughtfully on till he came to the 
gate of the farm-house garden. Here he stop- 
ped, and looked about him a little uncertainly 
until his eyes fell on the figure of John Harold- 
son stooping among his flowers. 

"This is Black Moor Farm?*' the wayfarer 
asked with a slight inclination of the head. " I 
wish to speak for a few minutes with Mr. Har- 
oldson.'* 

The farmer rose and held open the gate, eye- 
ing his visitor curiously the while. 

** My name is Haroldson, sir. Step inside, if 
you please. There is nobody there, for Amy — 
that's my daughter — has just gone out to do her 
marketing." 

He led the way into the kitchen — comfortable 
and well-ordered as of old — and set a chair for 
the new-comer, still evidently at a loss as to 
what business could have brought him. The 
latter noticed the questioning look, and said in 
answer — 

" You will not wonder what I have come for, 
Mr. Haroldson, when you hear who I am. My 
name is Lee — Raymond Lee. I suppose you 
have received the letters I have written to you 
lately?" 

The farmer did not reply. He had turned 
very pale, and fell heavily into a chair as if un- 
able to support himself. The visitor did not re- 
mark his agitation, and went on : 

" I have written seveiil times, as you know, 
and, not having had any answer, have made it 
my business to call at Hollsworth this morning 
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and discover what had become of you ; I was 
afraid you might have moved from the ueigh- 
boiHbood. You see I am impatient, Mr. Harold- 
son, but I can not help it. I shall not be happy 
until I have made you such restitution as lies in 
my power." 

" I want no restitution," said the farmer hur- 
riedly, and ho spoke with lowered eyes as 
though not choosing to confront those of his in- 
terlocutor. "There, there, that will do ; let us 
forget all about it. Forgive and forget, that's 
the best way." 

Raymond Lee shook his head with a faint smile 
— a very bitter one it was. 

**It is easy for you who have done no wrong 
to forget, but not so easy for the— the wrong- 
doers, or those who represent them. My fa- 
ther" — a flush started to hU brow as the word 
passed his lips — ** my father did a great injury 
to yon and others who trusted him, and I have 
the right to repair as much of it as I can. I 
am not able to make up to you and them what 
he lost for you by mismanagement, any more 
than I can compensate any of you for what he 
may have caused you to suiFcr ; but" I can at 
least — and I will — restore the sum of which he 
actually robbed you." 

His lips closed sternly over the words, and, 
drawing forth his pocket-book, he took out a 
little bundle of notes, and pushed it toward the 
£Eirmer. 

**Mr. Haroldson, there is your share of the 
sum lost to the Company by my father's frauds. 
You will find it makes six hundred pounds. I 
should have sent it to you weeks ago if you had 
answered my letters." 

•* No, no," exclaimed the other in a shaking 
voice, pushing the notes back again ; '^I don't 
want your money, and I wont have it. I never 
complained about it, did I ? and I don't see why 
you can't leave me alone as I have left you." 

Mr. Lee looked surprised, but answered 
calmly — 

" Simply because my father stole money which 
I have set my heart for years on paying back to 
the uttermost farthing. And I have paid it 
back now," he added with a short breath of re- 
lief — "yours wa»tbe only unsatisfied claim 
left." 

"Claim! What do you mean? I never 
made a claim on you in my life — ^you know I 
never did. Take your money back ; I will have 
nothing to do with it." 

" But you must have to do with it," said the 
visitor, and his voice was very severe in its em- 
phasis. "The money is yours, and if by its re- 
payment I seek to wipe a stain off the name I 
am unfortunate enough to bear, you have no 
right to hinder me. I think I may ask you 
what you mean, Mr. Haroldson. Others have 
not refused to receive their money back, and 
why should you ?" 

" Because — because ... I have no particu- 
lar reason of course," answered the farmer, 
stammering in some confusion. "But I am 
able to do without it, and don't want to hear of 
it again. You are in business, it will be useful 
to you. So-— so — take it back — we're quits." 

The blood rushed into Raymond Lee's dark 
face. . m^ 

" You are very unjnl^ Mr. Haroldson. You 
despise me and affront me for a crime which I 



have never committed, and which I am doing 
my best to expiate." 

"No, no, it is not that — upon my word, it is 
not that I respect you, I think you have be- 
haved splendidly, but" . . . 

" There is your money, Mr. Haroldson. I am 
glad to hear you have so good an opinion of 
me." 

The farmer was about to answer, but just as 
he had taken up the notes to force them back 
upon the donor, Mr. Lee's tall figure had passed 
him, and was striding across the threshold. 
With an inarticulate exclamation of surprise, 
he rose to follow, and hurried down to the gar- 
den gate, but too late — the visitor had departed 
and would not be recalled. 

John Haroldson returned to the house with a 
brow more clouded than it had been for years. 
It was as though he had felt a new burden laid 
upon him, or an old one reimposed. He flung 
the little packet of notes on the table with an 
impatient movement of the hand, as though 
shaking himself free of an object of disgust. 
Then, with a heavy sigh, he threw himself into 
a chair by the fireside, and sat morosely watch- 
ing the smoke as it curled up the chimney. 
The visit he had received that morning must 
have recalled old associations strangely, for, as 
he sat, his thoughts were manifestly busy with 
the far-off past. 

He had remained thus upward of half an hour 
wrapped in dismal reverie, when a familiar step 
crunching on the gravel walk made him look 
round. An old man, who waved his stick 
cheerily as he caught Haroldson's eye, had 
opened the gate, and was coming up the little 
garden toward the house. It was Captain Pul- 
lyn, showing the marks of time in the creases 
of his rosy apple cheeks and the whiteness of 
his large frill-like whiskers, but hale and hearty, 
and looking as if there were plenty of life in him 
yet. He had taken his final leave of sea-faring 
now, and had been settled for some time in his 
former quarters at Hollsworth, feeling more at 
home near his old friend than anywhere else. 

" Well, Jack, I have come to take a look at 
you, you see. So you have got your money at 
last, hey?'* 

"How do you know that?" said Haroldson, 
and turned moodily toward the fire again. 

"How do I know? — how do you think? 
Why, I had a visit from young Lee myself this 
morning — came to inquire if you had changed 
your latitude or walked the plank, or what else 
.had happened to you, that you had never taken 
any notice of his letters. I suppose he thoughl^ 
was a good person to come to, as he knew I wasn't 
shy about answering questions. Wlien he wrote 
to me six weeks ago to ask what bank I should 
like four hundred pounds jl^id into, I told him 
at once. No nonsense about me, I flatter my- 
self. So he wouldn't let you hang off any long- 
er, I suppose ?" 

" There is the money — he left it behind him," 
said Haroldson, sullenly. "But I told him I 
didn't want it, and I don't.'* 

"Boshl" commented the captain, "you'll 
find plenty to do with it, I warrant. Well, what 
did you think of him — a fine young fellow, isn't 
he?" 

" I don't know really — I did not notice.** 

"Didn't you? More's the ^\t^ vVAVw^Nkcs^'^ 
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all. But I can tell you, Jack, he's a splendid 
chap — so clever and long-headed, and not a 
grain of pride in him for all he's such a big 
man in the world. What do you think, now, 
of him remembering little Joe,. and wanting to 
see him again ?" 

" Oh, indeed !" 

"Yes, indeed," rejoined the captain, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. " As he was sheering off, 
I took the opportunity, which personally I never 
had afore, of thanking him for what he did once 
for my boy Joe, when he boarded the two big 
'uns that were for running him down at school. 
He didn't know what I meant at first, but I 
brought, it to his mind presently, and he laughed, 
/md said, * Was that your Joe ?' says he, * I re- 
member him, a fine little lad he was' (which he 
was and no mistake), * and what is he doing of 
now ?' he says. So I told him he was with Brown 
Brothers, at St. Austin's, and giving great sat- 
isfaction, and he seemed quite pleased to think 
of the little fellow he knew at school being in 
the same town with him; and says he, *you 
must give me his address, captain, I should like to 
see him sometimes.' Which I did of course, 
and my opinion is that he'll be a friend to Joe 
for life. What do you think of that, hey ?" 

**rm sure I can't say. I don't want to hear 
any thing more about him." 

**Come, come, mate, that ain't fair, 'pon my 
word it ain't. By-gones are by-gones, and you 
mustn't be always fishing 'em up again. This 
young fellow never did you an ounce of harm in 
his life, and as for the father, you can afford to 
let him abide where he is, which is under ground 
most like by this time." 

Tlie firmer bent down to push farther into the 
grate a cinder which seemed on the point of fall- 
ing, but managed so awkwardly that three or 
four others came rattling out instead. 

** Why, what makes you think that ?" he ask- 
ed, with a -short laugh at his own clumsiness. 

" Well, it looks like it, don't it, seeing that 
he has never been sighted since the day he cut 
his moorings fifteen year ago. Not but what 
he'd do his best to keep himself close, and, being 
such a deep 'nn as he was, there's no saying that 
he mightn't succeed. But anyhow he'll never 
trouble you again, yon know." 

Haroldson gave another of his short laughs. 

*'No, I should think not. Ha I ha! what an 
idea." 

" And therefore *I say it's a confounded shame 
you should bear so hard on a fine young fellow 
like that, for no fault in the world but for being 
'tftls father's son. An honorable open-handed 
chap, that no sooner comes into property but he 
rakes up people he never heard of, and pays *em 
money they no more expected to see again than" 
— the captain pauiA for a moment to find a suit- 
able figure — ^' than as if it had been hid at the 
bottom of the Devil's Coal-Cellar," he added tri- 
umphantly. 

Surely the farmer was very clumsy to-day, for 
at this moment the poker, which he had been 
mechanically balancing between his finger and 
thumb, clattered noisily down on the hearth. ' 

* * You are driving me stupid with your chatter, " 
he muttered angrily, after a few seconds' pause. 

*' So I see," said the captain, with impertur- 
bable good - humor. " Come, Jack, don't loise 
your temper, whatever you do. I should have 



thought it would have been all fair weather and 
fair winds with you this morning, after getting 
such a heap of money. " 

"Money, money — what do you mean by al- 
ways talking to me about money ? What did I 
want with his money ? He comes with his bits 
of tissue paper, and thinks he has made all clear 
on his side of the account, does he? But he 
hasn't, confound him — no indeed he hasn't. I've 
lost a wife and a child through his father's 
means — can he give me back them, I wonder? 
Not that I want the girl again, though — Lord 
forbid — a cold, hollow-hearted" . . . 

" There you go again, there you go again — 
it's the poor little un's turn now. I declare. Jack, 
I don't think you've got any reasonableness left" 

" Then God forgive them that knocked it out 
of me. And they want to make amends with 
money, do they ? money ! It's all right now, 
they think — their side stands quite clear, quite 
clear. But I can tell them the balance is 
against them yet." 

And as he spoke, he absolutely trembled with 
excitement. 

"Yes, yes, who says it isn't?" answered the 
captain, soothingly. "He never thought to 
make it all up to you, Jack, how could he? 
But six hundred pound is six hundred pound, 
and that's better than nothing, anyhow." 

" Better than nothing, is it ? It's the same as 
nothing to me — I won't touch a penny of it." 

" Fol de rol de lol. Try some one else with 
that story, Jack. It would be a good job for 
you and me too if we could afford to chuck six 
hundred pound overboard without touching a 
penny of it." 

"I can afford to pay my way without help 
from hivij " returned Haroldson, surlily. " If I've 
got a roof over my head and' keep out of debt, 
it's enough for me, and thank God X can man- 
age that without his money or any body else's." 

The vaunt was not unfounded, for J'oU^ Har- 
oldson, though still poor, was no longer in dif- 
ficulties. By a long course of industry and fru- 
gality he had even managed to repay the sum 
advanced by Mrs. Faashawe, whieh that lady, 
looking on it as Minnie's purchase money, would 
willingly have let him retain. But he regarded 
it in the same light himself, and for that very 
reason obstinately insisted on rendering it back 
to the last sixpence. He had parted with his 
child — or rather, as he put it to himself, she had 
parted with him — but sold her he had not. 

And now, to the discomfiture of the captain, 
he seemed disposed to be equally, and less intel- 
ligibly, obstinate in his rejection of the money 
proffered by the representative of the man who 
had robbed him. 

"I don't want it, and I won't have it," he 
summed up passionately. ' ' I'd throw it into the 
fire sooner than be a farthing the richer for it." 

He spoke so vehemently that his friend was a 
little apprehensive of seeing him put the threat 
into execution. 

" It's a sin to talk of throwing good Bank of 
England notes into the fire while there are poor 
fol& in the world to give *em to," expostulated 
the captain gravely. " But you don't mean it, 
Jack ; if I thought yon did, I'd take out a writ 
of what-you-may-calt^iM quirendo against you. 
Look, here comes MliR.my — I wonder what 
she'd say if she heard you go on so." 
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Just then a tripping footstep sounded lightly 
on the gravel walk. The farmer made a sudden 
swoop upon the notes, and thrust them hastily into 
his pocket. 

" Not a word to her, mind. She is not to know 
any thing about it." 

Captain Pullyn wondered at his friend's un- 
wonted secretiveness, but did not pursue the sub- 
ject farther. The reviled money had been taken 
up and pocketed, and there, as it seemed to him, 
was an end of the matter. Jack Haroldson wasn^t 
80 big a fool as yon might think to hear him talk. 

But whether Jack Haroldson was a fool or not, 
three advertisements were inserted that week in 
the second column of The Times by as many of 
the great London hospitals, acknowledging the 
receipt of a sum of £200 each, which had been 
forwarded by an anonymous benefactor. 



CHAPTER XL 

BAYMOND LEE. 

While his visit was thus discussed in John 
Haroldson's kitchen, Raymond Lee was making 
his way back to St. Austin^s and his own house, 
which he entered while it was still early in the 
afternoon. It was not often that he was to be 
found at homjiB during the day-time, his waking 
hours being mostly pasised at the large gun fac- 
tory which was his place of business, and of 
which, after years spent there, first as clerk and 
then as manager, he was now sole proprietor and 
master. But to-day he was too much absorbed 
in his own thoughts to be in the mood for busi- 
ness, and went straight home, with hardly a glance 
at the gates of his work-yard as he passed them 
on his way. 

It was not a particularly pleasant or inviting 
home, this of Raymond Lee*8. 

That which he designated home was in fact 
nothing but a square formal4ooking mansion, 
standing in a desolate gardev^erc the few flow- 
ers that were planted obstinatAy refused to blos- 
som, and approached by a narrow road running 
between dead walls, beyond which were wood- 
yards and tan-yards and dock-yards and work- 
shops and tall chimneys, with all the other ills 
that the unfashionable and low-lying suburb of 
a busy sea-port is heir to. The house itself was 
good enough in its way ; but, as the chief object 
in building it had been that it might be near the 
gun factory, so, now that it was built, this was 
the chief recommendation it possessed. And the 
square formal-looking mansion, with the furni- 
ture and elderly housekeeper therein, constituted 
all that Raymond Lee called home, for of loving 
smiles or welcoming voices to greet him on his 
return to it there were none. But he had lived 
here for years, and, though it was not the abode 
that he might have chosen for himself, he did not 
think of changing it since circumstances had 
chosen it for him. 

The master of the house did not live in the 
principal part of it, all the best apartments being 
shrouded by the housekeeper in brown holland 
and perpetual seclusion. A couple of rooms 
were reserved for his occupation at the back, a 
bed-room and smai|bparlor. The latter was fit- 
ted up as library aH|study, the walls being lined 
with books, and tnl table covered with papers 



and writing materials. Two objects only there 
were in the room not adapted for studious uses 
— one of them a little work-table standing by 
the window, and the other a small oil portrait 
for which space had been left between the book- 
shelves, the portrait of a gentle, sorrowful, broken- 
down looking woman, with worn features that 
showed traces of having once been beautiful. 

It was the likeness of Raymond Lee's mother, 
and the work-table had been hers also. 

It was toward this portrait that Raymond's 
eyes turned first as he entered his room to-day on 
his return from Holls worth. The repayment to 
their rightful owners of the moneys stolen by 'her 
husband had been the most cherished desire of 
Mre. Lee's heart ; and, knowing how her poor 
faded features would have lighted up and thank- 
ed him had she been alive to hear from his lii»s 
that the task of restitution had that day been 
completed, he instinctively looked toward the 
imaged face which was all of her left to him. 
But no smile of loving approbation was there — 
only the patient expression of silent suffering 
which was never to be changed now — and he 
felt that he was alone in the world, alone with 
none to rejoice with him in his successes, or to 
sympathize with him in possible troubles. And, 
grave and self-possessed as he was, the feeling 
was very oppressive to him. 

For he had not been intended by nature to go 
through life without a friend. What there was 
of gloom and sternness about him had not been 
always there, though circumstances had so in- 
grained it that it now seemed a part of himself. 

Just at the age which perhaps does more than 
any other to form a young man's character — 
between eighteen and nineteen — the gi*eat blow 
of his life had fallen, driving him back upon him- 
self at the time when a healthy nature is most 
sanguine and expansive, most confident of its 
own resources, most hungry for external sym- 
pathy. He had gone to Oxford full of high hopes 
and high spirits, indulging in splendid visions of 
scholarly success and reputation — for his tastes 
and ambition both pointed in that direction, and 
the family means were sufficient to secure to his 
abilities a fair field — when the fatal news came 
announcing the ruin of his prospects, and fixing 
the guilt of fraud and embezzlement on his 
father's name. From that day forth Raymond 
Lee was a changed character. The high hopes 
and high spirits were all gone — swept away in a 
revulsion of feeling too strong for them to stem 
— and instead of the candid, open-hearted, am- 
bitious youth, there was a grave, reserved, aus- 
tere man. His whole nature was soured by bit- 
ter disappointment and a yet more bitter sense 
of shame — or rather it would have been soured 
save for the love ho bore his mother, a love 
which the consciousness of being her only stay 
and comforter rendered yet more tender and 
abundant. But toward all others whom he had 
known he had grown cold and reticent, perhaps 
even a little hard and cynical. His native pride 
made him sensitive, and it seemed to him that 
they all despised him for his father's misdeeds 
— probably some of them did — and therefore he 
held aloof from them, retreating, except for his 
mother, altogether within himself. Of his fa- 
ther he thought as little as he could, but, 
when he did, it was with peculiar bitterness. 
How else could he think of the man who, never 
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remembered as a kind or loving parent, had 
ended by breaking his mother's heart ? 

Thus had Raymond Lee, from a frank, high- 
spirited young man, become, if not exactly a 
misanthrope, very far indeed from a lover of his 
kind. 

Ho had strict ideas of justice and duty — his 
loathing of his father's crime had made them 
almost morbid in their severity — but, while 
scrupulously rendering all men their legal due, 
he was often uncharitable and even unjust in his 
views of character and estimation of motives. 
He did not give the world proper credit for the 
good that was in it, and inclined to exaggerate 
its faults, its aptitude for cheating and betraying, 
its proneness to worship the exalted and forget 
the fallen. Had not his own father been a cheat 
and betrayer, and had not he himself suffered 
from the neglect that waits on sunken fortunes ? 
As a matter of duty and moral obligation,, he 
would have refused no man a service that rea- 
sonably lay within his power to confer, but ho 
would have taken absolutely no pleasure in the 
actr-unless indeed the person to be benefited be- 
longed to a comparatively poor or helpless class, 
and then he would have performed it con amore. 
For it was his wont to think less harshly and 
judge less strictly of those below himself than of 
those who were his social equals ; it was his so- 
cial equfds only who had possessed the power 
of wounding him by averted faces and altered 
looks. 

Since the blasting of his youthful hopes, the 
circumstances of his life had been such as tend- 
ed to confirm rather than undo the change which 
at that time had suddenly produced itself in his 
character. He and his mother had been left in 
complete destitution, and it was necessary for 
him to renounce all the prospects on which he 
had set his heart, to a'bandon the studies in 
which he took a passionate interest, and find 
some immediate means of supporting her and 
himself. An uncle, Mrs. Lee's brother, who 
was the proprietor of a large gun factory at St. 
Austin's, came forward at this juncture with an 
offer to receive Raymond into his establishment 
as a clerk, and to find room for mother and son 
in his own house. The proposal was eagerly 
accepted, and Raymond accommodated himself 
as best he could to the dull laborious clerk's life 
which at that time seemed the only one he had 
to look forward to, the factory and its handsome 
profits being destined for his uncle's son, then a 
mere boy and several years younger than him- 
self. The business had little Interest for one 
whose tastes were all studious, and his uncle 
was not the kind of man to make those happy 
on whom he felt that he was conferring a favor ; 
but Raymond worked on steadily and uncom- 
plainingly, with no other solace than an hour or 
two of the evening spent alone with his mother 
in the little back parlor which was considered 
specially theirs. 

At last, after years of patient plodding, a pros- 
pect of new fortune was opened to him by the 
death of his cousin at a foreign university wher6 
he had been finishing his education — an event 
which left Raymond his uncle's only near rela- 
tive, with the exception of Mrs. Lee herself. 
But the old man, though now intending to leave 
the business to his nephew, would not part with 
any of his own power by admitting him to a 



present share in the profits, and the only ad- 
vantage immediately accruing to Raymond was 
promotion to the post of manager at a lower 
salary than that for which any body else could 
have been induced to perform its duties. So 
that, even as his uncle's acknowledged heir, he 
was still under tutelage and control ; and, with 
large wealth in prospect, had to chafe under the 
impossibility of doing any thing to fulfill the 
darling ambition of his mother and himself— the 
repayment of the sum of which his father had 
robbed the defunct Company. 

It was a Quixotic idea enough, this which 
mother and son nursed in the solitude of their 
little back parlor, but people who lead a life cut 
off from the rest of the world are apt to be un- 
practical in some of their notions. Be it what 
it might, they had both got the idea into their 
heads; and, although the feelings which had 
suggested it to the one were widely different from 
those with which it was adopted by the other, 
both cherished the hope of its realization with 
equal earnestness. Poor Mrs. Lee had a vague 
fancy that by an act of vicarious expiation it 
might be possible to lessen the ^uilt of the hus- 
band for whom she still felt a lingering tender- 
ness; but with Raymond the desire to repair 
the wrongs suffered by his father's victims was 
an impatient protest against the heinousness of 
his father's crime, an impulse of indignation and 
disgust prompting him at any cost to thrust the 
stigma of reflected dishonor from his own and 
his mother's name. In the first days of their ad- 
versity, while he was still a youth, he had taken 
his resolution ; and, his nature being a constant 
one, he had kept it steadilv in view through all 
vicissitudes, never, even when his fortunes were 
at their darkest, despairing of its fulfillment. 

That fulfillment the poor mother was not des- 
tined to witness. She had died a year or two 
before her brother, while Raymond's wealth was 
still only in prospect. By her death all the 
pleasure he might ever have had in anticipating 
his independence was utterly annihilated — he 
was left a lonely man, without a sympathizing 
friend, or even a congenial acquaintance. Since 
their misfortunes, he and his mother had lived 
together almost as hermits, shunning all society 
except their own, as though they had held them- 
selves plague-smitten. So indeed Raymond had 
at first, perhaps not altogether without reason, 
believed that he and his would be regarded by 
the world, and had therefore shrunk with mor- 
bid susceptibility from confronting it. By the 
time that it was ready to receive him into favor 
as the future proprietor of one of the largest es- 
tablishments of St. Austin's, he had contracted 
that habit of seclusion which is the mostxlifficult 
of all others to shake off, steadily declining all 
overtures — and they were not a few — which 
were made to tempt him out of his retirement. 
Thus, when his mother died, he was left absolute- 
ly alone, unloved and unloving ; and, in spite of 
the brilliant prospects which others envied him, 
he felt that only one object remained to him 
worth living for. 

The opportunity of accomplishing that object 
arrived at last. Three or four months before 
the day of his visit to John Haroldson, Ray- 
mond's uncle had died, leaving him sole heir to 
the business and the wealtifknassed by it ; and 
his first act after entering into possession had 
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been to set apart from his capital the sum of 
twenty-five thousand pounds, which, as he had 
found by careful study of the Company's books, 
represented the total amount of his father's de- 
falcations. This money he had distributed in 
due proportion among the shareholders or their 
representatives, John Uaroldson being the last 
to receive his portion in consequence of his own 
strange remissness in neglecting to answer the 
notices repeatedly served upon him. 

And now Raymond was able to erase the last 
item from the long list of claims which accurately 
and laboriously he had made out against him- 
self. He had brought to final fulfillment that 
day the object which he had been proposing to 
himself for years, and he was satisfied, as how 
indeed could he be otherwise ? But in his sat- 
isfaction he was strangely sad and heavy-hearted. 
He thought of her who would have shared it 
with him once, and as he entered with his 
achieved purpose into the little parlor where she 
no longer sat to welcome him, it seemed to him 
that it had never been so desolate. The very 
consciousness of having attained the end so long 
striven for increased his sense of depression. 
Hitherto, however dull and solitary had been 
his existence since the death of her in whom all 
his afiections had been bound up, he had at least 
had something to live for, something to hope 
and wait for. But now by his very triumph his 
object was gone from him, and life stretched be- 
fore him a dreary barren waste. The spring 
sunshine was smiling on the world without ; in 
the fields and woods, even in his own unfertile 
garden, all nature, animate and inanimate, 
seemed to be vibrating with the hopes and joys 
of a new awakening; only for him, Raymond 
Lee, were the pleasures of life exhausted. Ex- 
hausted already, and ho had scarcely tasted of 
them. 

He was in general sufficiently equable of mood, 
but he could not help being painfully affected by 
the sense of utter loneliness and hopelessness 
which pressed on him to-day; and, as he sat 
dreamily gazing at the portrait which was the 
only substitute he had for human companionship, 
the gravity of his expression deepened into 
gloom. 

So absorbed was he with sad and bitter medi- 
tation that he paid no heed to a hasty footstep 
that suddenly made itself heard outside his door, 
and even an impatient tap on the panels failed to 
rouse liim. The tap was repeated, but with the 
same result, and then the door was flung open, 
and his housekeeper entered the room breathless 
and panting. 

The noise she made in opening the door caught 
his ear at last, and without turning his head he 
asked almost mechanically — 

"What is it?" 

" Oh, sir I such a dreadful thing I An acci- 
dent at the factory — something blowed up in the 
casting, I think they say it was — and one of the 
men hurt shockingly. And please, sir, you're 
wanted directly." 

Raymond Lee sprang to his feet — he was 
transformed into the man of action at once. 

" Have they sent for a doctor?" was the only 
question which he paused to put. 

The housekeegjBr answered in the affirmative, 
and without interrogating her farther he hurried 
forth to the scene of the disaster. 
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A FBW minutes brought him to the gates of 
the factory. He entered hastily, and hurried 
across the open space round which the workshops 
were built— -dimly conscious of hearing a queru- 
lous female voice say something about a carriage, 
and of seeing a quantity of ribbons and laces 
fluttering in a corner of the yard, but too intent 
on learning the state of the injured workman to 
feel any curiosity as to the cause of so unwonted 
an apparition, or even to take a second look at it. 

On reaching the shed where the accident had 
happened, he was relieved by finding that it was 
by no means so serious as he had feared. The 
sufferer, who was on the point of being carried to 
the hospital, had received a few superficial bums 
which caused groat pain, but wero not extensive 
enough to be dangerous ; and a doctor already 
on the spot was able to hold out hopes that with 
proper treatment the patient might probably in 
a few weeks be at work again. The master gave 
what instructions he could to insure the poor 
fellow's comfort, and saw him started on his way 
to the hospital, remaining behind a few minutes 
himself to examine the scene of the accident and 
to inquire into its causes. 

By this time Raymond had forgotten all about 
the ribbons and laces, and was a good deal sur- 
prised on coming out into the yard again to find 
them still fluttering in the comer where he had 
first caught a glimpse of them. They belonged, 
as he now had leisure to observe, to two la£es, 
one of whom, a good-looking portly matron, 
somewhere between fifty and sixty years of age, 
rested herself a little superciliously on a seat im- 
provised out of a couple of logs of timber, hold- 
ing a scent-bottle to her nose, and carrying on a 
low -voiced conversation with her companion. 
The latter was standing up close by, with her 
face turned toward the first lady, so that for Ray- 
mond the features were concealed ; but her figure 
was slender and well-turned, and the tightly- 
gloved hand which carelessly swung a tiny lace- 
covered parasol had all the daintiness of youth 
and good-breeding. 

"Them ladies were by when it happened, 
sir," explained a workman in answer to Ray- 
mond's inquiring glance. "They came with 
an order to go over the works, and had just gone 
in to have a look at the casting. And weren't 
they frightened neither? Lord bless us, I thought 
the old 'un would ha' gone into fits." 

Raymond, who, to oblige a customer or busi- 
ness acquaintance, would occasionally sign an 
order for admitting to a view of his establish- 
ment a party of sight-seers of whom he might per- 
sonally know nothing, had no idea who or what 
these visitors were, except indeed that they were 
total strangers to him. However, he felt bound 
to show some concern for ladies who on his prem- 
ises had just been subjected to fright and even 
to considerable danger, and, going up to the 
elder, he said : 

" I am sorry to hear you have been so mm x 
alarmed. You are neither of you hurt, I hope ?" 

"Not in one sense," returned the lady lan- 
guidly, removing the scent-bottle for an instant 
from her face. "But in another dreadfully — 
indeed I don't know if ever I shall get over it. 
It has been altogether something so fiightful ! 
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When I saw that great sheet of flame rushing 
toward us, I never more expected to come out of 
the place alive'* . . . 

She paused, overcome by the reminiscence, 
and again had recourse to her vinaigrette. Ray- 
mond thought of the luckless workman who had 
come off 80 much worse than this elegant lady 
visitor, and remained unsympathetically silent. 

^* Yes, what with one thing and another, I am 
quite upset. I was beginning to revive a little 
two or three minutes ago, and would you believe 
it, they came and carried that poor creature past 
on a shutter — just a few yards from where I was 
sitting. Such a horrible sight — it made me 
quite ill again. I really think they might have 
had the feeling to go round by another way. 
Can you tell me any thing about my carriage ?*' 

Raymond answered dryly that he could not, 
and was about to turn on his heel, quite disgusted 
with what he inwardly called the heartlessness 
of these dressed-out women of the world, when 
he was arrested by a soft voice, asking — 

"And the poor man — what does the doctor 
say about him ?" 

The other lady was now the questioner, and 
as she spoke she turned her face for the first 
time toward Raymond. It was girlish and fair- 
complexioned, with deep blue eyes, delicately 
tinted cheeks, and a white forehead, over which 
there rippled a shining mass of wavy golden hair. 
A beautiful face it was — bright and sunny in its 
fresh clear loveliness ; and so it appeared even 
now that it was shaded by an expression of sweet 
compassionate solicitude which made the deep 
blue eyes look more than usually earnest. 

Raymond was taken altogether by surprise — 
he had expected neither the voice nor the face. 
A sense of momentary bewilderment came over 
him, such as one feels when dazzled by a burst 
of unlooked-for light, and he was conscious that 
he made an awkward pause before replying — 

"The doctor's opinion is very favorable in- 
deed. There will be a great deal of pain of 
course, but no real danger, he thinks." 

**I am so glad," said the young lady gently. 
" P6or man ! to think of his going through so 
much in the mean time I Mamma, is it not 
dreadful?" 

"Very dreadful," said the matron. "My 
dear, mark my words — I shall suffer for this with 
one of my baa nervous headaches." 

" I hope they will be very kind to him, poor 
fellow. Mamma, I wonder if" ... . 

The sentence was finished in a whisper into 
the elder lady's ear. 

"I shouldn't think there was any occasion, 
my dear — he is sure to be taken care of without 
that. Besides, I shall want my change to buy 
some can do cologne as we pass — it is the only 
thing that does my head good." 

** I have some money, mamma," said the young 
lady quickly, and her purse was already in her 
hand. " I should be veiy glad to give a trifle if 
you think it would contribute in any way to his 
comfort," she continued, looking at Raymond. 

He had been busy wondering how such a 
daughter should have come of such a mother, 
and absolutely started when he found the fair face 
turned toward him for an answer. 

" No, no, all that is the duty of the employer," 
he replied a little confusedly. ** And you may 
be sure it will not be neglected. " 



Indeed it would not, for, as he spoke, he felt 
that his promise to the young lady constituted an 
obligation hardly less binding than his duty to 
the poor workman. 

"There, my dear, I told you so," said the 
mamma. " But you are always so impetuous — 
it is just like you. And you really have heard 
nothing about my carriage ?" she went on, ad- 
dressing Raymond. 

" I really have not," he answered with some 
coldness. He paused ; then, after a glance at 
the young lady, resumed more politely — "I am 
sorry you should be put to inconvenience. Can 
I make any inquiries for you ?" 

"Oh no! thank you — we have a gentleman 
who has gone to manage for us. You see we sent 
the carriage away for two hours, being told it 
took that time to go over the works, but of course 
after what has happened I am fit for nothing ex- 
cept to get home as soon as possible. The man 
is driving up and down somewhere near, I am 
sure, and the gentleman is gone to find him, but 
is looking in the wrong place, I suppose, as usual. 
I never knew such a bad one as your papa is to 
look for any thing, did you, my love ? And it is 
BO cold and miserable, waiting in this horrid 
place by ourselves." 

During the greater part of this speech Ray- 
mond had hardly been conscious that he was ad- 
dressed, his eyes having again involuntarily 
wandered toward the young lady. He recalled 
his attention with an effort, just in time to catch 
the last words, and then it suddenly occurred to 
him that this open yard was not the place for 
softly bred ladies to be kept waiting in. 

"It is not right for you to be standing here," 
he said eagerly. " "Will you not come into the 
office and sit down ?" 

The invitation was addressed to the elder lady, 
but it was the young one only who was standing. 
"Thank you," was the answer, "I think we 
will. Come, Minna, there is no knowing how 
much longer your papa- nyiy keep us waiting." 
Raymond led the way across the court to the 
dingy one-storied brick building which contained 
the counting-house and private offices. Passing 
through the former, where a couple of clerks were 
sitting at work, he went up to a door which 
communicated with an inner room. 

" Oh dear I shan't we be intruding?" said the 
elder lady, pausing with a simper as she caught 
sight of the inscription on the brass name-plate. 
"It is Mr. Lee's own room, I see, and I know he 
does not like company." 

"He will not object," said Raymond briefly. 
He saw that she took him for one of his own 
subordinates, and was a little vexed as he thought 
that her companion probably shared the error, but 
was too proud, and perhaps also too awkward, to 
correct it. 

" What a dark dismal little room !" remarked 
the lady of the vinaigrette as she sank exhausted 
on the first chair which presented itself. 

Raymond looked round. Yes, the room was 
dark certainly ; the window was small, and there 
were buildings outside which partially intercepted 
the light. He had often enough thought it dark 
himself, and remembered the time when it had 
chafed him sorely to be condemned day after day 
to sit at work in it. And yet it did not look 
exactly dark just now. 

" It is a funny little place, to be sure," said the 
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yoanglady, taking a rapid survey with her bright 
blue eyes. " Dreadfully grim and business-like, 
is it not ? And oh ! mamma, what a woful 
lookout! That great oppressive dead wall — I 
wonder if it leaves a morsel of blue sky visible." 

She steered her way round the high desk to the 
window, her silks and ribbons rustling against the 
heavy office furniture like the plumage of a beau- 
tiful bird against the bars of a ci^ too small for 
it. 

" Only the least little scrap," she pronounced, 
as she looked up dolefully. " How can any one 
endure it, I wonder?" 

Raymond Lee stood by and watched the while. 

It was a strange sensation for him to see this 
Wight fair-haired girl peering and prying about 
his room, with which she looked almost as much 
out of keeping as a butterfly which might have 
perversely strayed into its musty fastnesses from 
far-away flower pastures. The gloomy chamber 
which was so drearily familiar to him seemed to 
change its aspect altogether as she fluttered round 
it — so entirely that, though he recognized every 
separate piece of furniture and other such detail, 
he felt as though the place were altogether new 
and fresh to him, and could not help wondering 
a little sadly whether with her departure it would 
again become dull and prosaic as formerly. 
Once and once only the dark office-parlor had 
looked pleasant to him before, when his mother 
had come to pay him a visit there, and made it 
seem friendly and home-like by the mere fact of 
her presence ; but in the natural course of things 
the charm had long ago been rubbed off again by 
hours of solitary uncheered toil. Still the ap- 
parition of to-day was so very bright and unreal- 
looking that it was difficult, while it lasted, to be- 
lievein the natural course of things. When one 
sees a sunbeam dancing on a landscape hitherto 
known only in cloudy weather, the change is so 
great that one can hardly imagine the scene given 
back to sunlessness. • 

" I hope you feel better now, mamma," said 
the young lady, bringing her peregrinations to a 
close by settling herself on an antiquated horse 
hair arm-chair near the window. As she drop- 
ped into it, Raymond remembered that it was the 
same on which his mother had sat the day he 
had entertained her here, and, without knowing 
why, felt pleased that the young lady had chosen 
it. 

** A little better now," was the languishing re- 
sponse. " But I don't know what I should have 
done if I had not been accommodated with a scat 
in-doors." 

"We have been very fortunate," said the 
young lady, and she smiled softly toward Ray- 
mond, as though thanking him. 

How wonderfully bright and beaming that 
smile was ! It had been so entirely unexpected 
that he was a little confused, but managed to 
stammer forth in answer — 

** I am very glad to have been of service to 
you.'* 

In saying this, however, he stupidly looked at 
the younger lady instead of the elder, and con- 
sequently received a reply from neither. 

For some moments there was a pause, which 
did not appear to embarrass the two ladies, but 
which Raymond felt to be very awkward. Quite 
unconscious that they were receiving his hospi- 
talities, they evidently did not consider themselvea 



under any obligation to enter into conversation 
with him, while for his part he was too little a 
man of the world to know ho# to make a begin- 
ning without assistance. It would have been easy 
for him of course to go away and leave them to 
themselves ; as was probably expected of him, but 
somehow he did not care for going away just 
then. 

He was presently helped out of his dilemma 
in a way he had not expected. One of the clerks 
who had been writing in the other room put in 
his head to announce — 

"Oh I if you please, sir, here's a gentleman 
come to say that the carriage is waiting." 

And through the half-open door Raymond 
saw a tall, bald-headed, gray-whiskered gentle- 
man, with whom he had occasionally had dealings 
in the way of business, and who, as he now re- 
membered, had asked the other day for an order 
to admit himself and two ladies to view the fac- 
tory. 

" How do you do, Mr. Fanshawe ?" said Ray- 
mond, more cordially than he had ever greeted 
that gentleman before. " Step this way, please ; 
the ladies are resting in my room for a few min- 
utes." 

"Ah 1 Mr. Lee, is it you? How do?" And 
with two fingers extended, being the warmest sal- 
utation he was ever known to beistow on any one, 
Mr. Fanshawe entered the room where Raymond 
had accommodated his visitors. 

" Mr. Lee !" exclaimed the elder lady, and she 
turned toward Raymond with a look of unfeign- 
ed surprise. "So it has actually been Mr. Lee 
himself whom we have had the pleasure of speak- 
ing to all this time I^ I had no idea — had you, 
Minna? Henry, my dear, pray make Mr. Lee 
acquainted with us." 

" It is my wife, you know, " said Mr, Fanshawe, 
looking very much embarrassed by the task laid 
on him. "Mr. Lee — ^Mrs. and Miss Fanshawe." 

And, having thus gracefully acquitted him- 
self, he eagerly subsided into his native obscurity. 

"We have to thank you so very much for 
your kindness," went on Mrs. Fanshawe to Ray- 
mond in her most friendly tones. "I don't 
know what would have become of us without 
you — really I don't." 

Raymond bowed gravely— his natural staid- 
ncss of demeanor rarely allowed him to appear 
other than quiet and composed. 

"You have nothing to thank me for — I am 
only sorry to have been able to' do so little." 

"Nothing to thank you fori" cried Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, holding up her finger in playful remon- 
strance. "As if I did not know what a privi- 
lege it is to be admitted into your own private 
room ! And we were sadly in the way, I fear — 
ladies always are. Did you not find us so, Mr. 
Lee ? Now speak the truth." 

"Indeed not — I assure you," said Raymond, 
in a tone of more earnestness than seemed neces- 
sary, but he was looking at the younger lady as he 
spoke, and felt strangely anxious to rebut the im- 
putation. 

" Well, it is very kind of you to say so. And 
to think we never so much as thanked you — it 
must have seemed terribly rude. But it is your 
^wn fault, you know ; you never give your neigh- 
bors an opportunity of making your acquaintance, 
and cannot expect to be teco©\xiaA« ^ "^\s^ ^^ 
you. maik^ saOl «t\vaTnjS^ qI^qqss^T^ 
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"It is half-past three," munnured Mr. Fan- 
shawe timidly fro^ a corner. '*And I have an 
appointment at fonr." 

(<I am coming, Henry; bnt I most first try 
to make Mr. Lee promise that he will let as see 
him occasionally. Now you will, Mr. Lee, won't 
you?" 

**I never go into company,*' said Raymond, 
half mechanically. This was the stereotyped 
answer which he made to all such overtures, 
and he made it now according to his rule, but 
even as the words pas^d his lips he half regret- 
ted that his rule was so very absolute. 

** Oh I but I won't hear of any excuses. Come, 
Mr. Lee, it isn't fair, really, that you should not 
give us an opportunity of returning your hospital- 
ities. After the pleasant morning we have spent 
here — at least I don't mean that, for of course it 
has been very dreadful and heart-rending, but it 
would have been pleasant, you know, under other 
circumstances — after all the kindness you have 
shown us, I should say— it would be positively 
shabby to withdraw and never let yourself be seen 
or heard of again. You must fix a day for com- 
ing to us, upon my word you must. Now when 
do you tWnk will suit you best ? We are expect- 
ing a few friends to dinner this week on— let me 
see, what day, my love?" 

" The day after to-morrow," said the young 
lady. ** It will be Wednesday, you know." 

She half turned her head toward Raymond 
ad she added this explanation. The movement 
seemed almost unconscious, but he could not 
help noticing it, and feeling that she had en- 
doxned the invitation. 

"Yes, Wednesday— you are quite right, dear. 
Will that suit yon, .Mr. Lee ? Come, I am 
sure you can't object— it is to be quite a quiet, 
friendly affair— only three or four besides our- 
selves. You can't say no to that, can you ?" 

He could neither say no nor yes for a few 
moments. It was such an unheard-of thing 
with him to go to a dinner-party, that it seemed 
out of the question to accept, and yet, when ho 
came to think of it, he did not exactly know 
why he should not. In his indecision he glanced 
in the direction of the young lady. She had been 
looking toward him, and for an instant their eyes 
met. 

"Well?" persisted Mrs. Fanshawe. "Si- 
lence gives consent, and you will come, won't 
you?" 

"You are very kind," he replied with an ef- 
fort. " As you wish it, I will." 

"An appointment at four," groaned Mr. 
Fanshawe despairingly. 

"Very well, Henry, I am quite ready. Grood- 
bye, Mr. Lee — we shall be so delighted to see you. 
I^ven o'clock on Wednesday— don't forget." 

Raymond shook his head and smiled. He 
did not say it, but he knew that the sense of 
being under an engagement to a dinner-party 
was a great deal too novel and too oppressive to 
admit of forgetfulness. 

Mrs. Fanshawe gathered the . folds of her 
shawl around her, and the rustling silks and 
gauzy tissues which for a while had filled Ray- 
mond's room with incongruous brightness flut- 
tered out of it again. He did not stay behind to 
contemplate the efiect of their disappearance, 
but followed the ladies to their carriage, which 
was waiting for them at the factory gates. Here 



a friendly farewell was said, 'Mrs. Fanshawe 
shaking hands with her new acquaintance very 
warmly, and the young lady following her ex- 
ample, though a little timidly and undecidedly. 
And yet his fingers retained the sensation of her 
light touch longer than that of Mrs. Fanshawe's 
cordial grasp. Then there was a great deal of 
packing and adjustment of drapery, and a great 
deal of smootfa^g and shaking out of lace trim- 
mings; but at last, to Mr. Fanshawe's infinite 
satisfaction, the whole party was safely stowed, 
and the carriage rolled off, leaving Raymond to 
look after it and wonder what infatuation had 
taken hold of him that he stood committed to a 
dinner-party on Wednesday. 

"Well, I am quite pleased he is coming," 
said Mrs. Fanshawe, as soon as they were in 
motion. "I think we have made a real acqui- 
sition, eh, inydear?" 

"I dont know— I suppose so," said Minna 
carelessly, twiddling with the tassel of her para- 
sol. 

" And we may take it as a wonderful compli- 
ment that he did not refuse point-blank. I 
never heard of his going into company before. 
Though I know several people who have tried 
to get him to their parties, but he has always 
held back. How surprised they will be when 
they hear of his being at our house ! It is 
really something extraordinary." 

"What an odd person he must be I" said 
Minna, readjusting the tassel, which she had 
nearly pulled off. 

"He must be rather eccentric, I suppose, but 
it does not show so much as you might expect. 
I had always imagined him to be a kind of bar- 
barian, or I should not have been so long to-day 
in finding out who he was. It was rather stupid 
of us, though, for he is much too gentlemanly 
for a clerk or any thing of that kind. You 
thought him very gentlemanly, didn't yon ?" 

• Oh yes! he wds gentlemanly," said Minna 
indifferently, as though referring to something in 
the far-away past which had altogether ceased to 
interest her. 

" He is good-looking too," said Mrs. Fanshawe, 
with a critical air. "Yes — for a man — decid- 
edly good-looking." 

There was a pause, but Minna did not take the 
opportunity of making a remark. 

" I suppose he is very well off," went on the 
lady, looking at her husband. " His business is 
first-rate, I believe?" 

"First-rate," said Mr. Fanshawe with an un- 
wonted gleam of enthusiasm. "Wonderful 
paying concern — quite wonderful — and lots of 
ready money. Why, he paid away thirty thou- 
sand the other day as if it had been so much 
water — money he didn't owe a farthing of. Very 
nnbusiness-like, you know." 

"Oh yes I I heard about that — something 
connected with that horrid father of his, wasn't 
it? An honorable feeling on his part, no doubt, 
though I can't see myself that there was any call 
for such a thing. But the fact of his being able 
to afford it shows he must be very rich." 

* * fie is rich," said Mr. Fanshawe emphatically. 
"Pretty .near the richest man in St. Austin's, I 
should think." 

Still Minna made no remark. But secretly 
she was very glad to hear what Mr. Fanshawe 
thought. 
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CSAPTER Xm. 



BEFOBE THE GLASS. 



Mrs. FANSteA.wB*s adopted daughter — ^Minnie 
Haroldson formerly, Minna Fanshawe now — 
was at this time just twenty-one years of age. 

The promise of her childhood had heen more 
than fulfilled, and Miss Fanshawe was by com- 
mon consent the reigning beauty of St. Austin*s. 
But to the surprise of all her friends and ac- 
qoaintances, she remained Miss Fanshawe still ; 
and, in spite of numerous admirers, had com- 
pleted her twenty-first year without pledging her 
band to any of them. 

The trutii was she, and Mrs. Fanshawe for 
her, could afford to be fastidious, and, knowing 
it, felt themselTCS in no kind of hurry. If Min- 
na's heart had been touched, she might not per- 
haps have been able to bo so solidly sensible in 
her views, but hitherto it had been altogether 
quiescent in the matter. When a girl is brought 
up to see a great deal of society, especially if she 
is beautiful and early seasoned to adulation, she 
is not apt to surrender her affections to the first 
comer. It is the plain girls, those to whom a 
soft word or lover-like attention is as manna in 
the wilderness, who are most given to be roman- 
tically impressible ; and even in their case sus- 
ceptibility gets its edges wonderfully rubbed off 
by contact with the world and the habit of seeing 
a constant succession of new faces. So that Min- 
na, thoroughly versed in society and accustomed 
from childhood to receive admiration as her right, 
was comparatively safe against having her head 
turned by the homage of an individual adorer, 
and had passed fancy-free and heart-whole 
through the fire of innumerable sieges. And 
being thus under no interior compulsion or im- 
pulsion, she was content to wait before making 
her selection. 

Mrs. Fanshawe preferred to wait also. She 
was determined that when Minna married^t 
should be somebody whom all the mothers of 
St. Austin's should envy her for having secured 
as a son-in-law, and no one had yet presented 
himself who in her eyes came quite up to the 
prescribed standard of eligibility. Nor did she 
much regret the delay. Naturally she was not 
very impatient to part with any share in the 
adopted daughter whom she had been at so 
much pains to obtain, and whose companionship 
had proved the most effectual cure for ennui 
she had ever tried ; and indeed she would prob- 
ably not have endured the notion of any change 
in the present state of things save for the spirit 
of rivahy inspired by the example of others. 
But she looked round and saw other mothers of 
marriageable daughters busy in disposing of 
*hciT girls to the best advantage, and felt that she 
would be eternally disgraced if she did -not suc- 
ceed as well for her beautiful Minna as the most 
skillful and fortunate chaperon of them all. And' 
thus it was a settled thing in Mrs. Fanshawe's 
mind that, though there was no particular hurry 
about it, Minna should one day make a match 
of peculiar excellence. 

Without any spoken explanation or overt inter- 
change of ideas, Mrs. Fanshawe's views on this 
subject were fully understood and fully entered 
into by the young lady herself. That she should 
in due time marry, and marry well, was a thesis 
which, though she had never enunciated it or 



heard it enunciated, Minna never dreamed of 
doubting. Not that she cumbered herself greatly 
about the matter, but thus much she took for 
granted simply because she never thought of con- 
templating the possibility of any thing different. 
Other young ladies got married, or else were pit- 
ied for not getting married ; and, as the idea of 
being pitied was not to be harbored in Minna's 
mind for an instant, it followed that she would 
get married too. Then, as to the high external 
qualifications of her future husband, whoever he 
was to be, they were equally a matter of course. 
Other young ladies tried to secure for themselves 
by their marriage as much wealth and as good 
a position as possible, their success being usu- 
ally in the ratio of their own attractiveness ; and 
Minna, having reasons to know that her at- 
tractiveness was very great, could not doubt 
that her success would he proportionately splen- 
did. 

Perhaps it showed a want of originality of in- 
tellect that she never asked herself if thi&kind of 
success would really be most conducive to her 
happiness, but Minna did not set up to be an 
original thinker, and it had not occurred to her 
to consider the question. She knew the kind of 
marriage that would be pronounced by family 
and friends a ''good match," knew that she was 
expected to ma^e a good match, and never 
thought of doing otherwise. The possibility of 
marrying a poor man and being happy with him 
had never entered her head in her wUdest moods 
of speculation; and if it had, she would forthwith 
have dismissed the notion as a hypothetical in- 
fraction of her duty to society, to herself, and to 
the adopted mother who had rescued her from 
poverty as a brand from the burning. For though 
Minna's love for Mrs. Fanshawe unwittingly fell 
far short of that which a child ought to bear to- 
ward a parent, she had a great idea of how much 
she owed her. Often when she saw a girl of her 
own age shabbily dressed and under-educated, 
she would almost shudder to think that this 
might have been her case too, and would inward- 
ly feel very grateful to dear mamma. 

It will be seen that Minna loved the world and 
the good things thereof. But then she had been 
taught to love them, and must not be too harshlv 
judged for having learned her lesson. And, 
whatever her faults were, she was not altogether 
without virtues. If she was worldly, she was not 
heartless — though these are adjectives which 
usually go together. She had learned to be a 
fine lady, and to prefer purple and fine linen to 
serge and fustian ; but she had not learned to be 
selfish or cold-blooded, and would have dressed 
all mankind in purple and fine linen if she could, 
without stopping to inquire by what hands the 
future manufacture of those becoming fabrics 
was to be carried on. She was fundamentally 
good-natured, and not even the long course of 
spoiling she had undergone had been able to 
make her otherwise. Her very attachment to her 
own privileges rendered her piti&l and tender- 
hearted toward those who could not share them. 
She was of the earth, earthy, in her exaggerated 
appraisement of the wealth and refinement which 
had fallen to her lot — fancying indeed that life 
must be a kind of blank wiUiout them — but she 
would have been willing and glad that all the 
world should be as affluent and refi.ned «&b&x^ft.\&\ 
and the \«A \3ia^a ol^'CkW^XLNsiV^t^ -^^^^XxaSi. 
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a heart always ready to be moved with a tale of 
distress. ^ 

On the day appointed for Raymond Lee's first 
appearance in the Fanshawe mansion, Minna 
dressed for dinner with peculiar care, showing 
such indecision as to which color and material 
best became her, and such fastidiousness in the 
disposition of her hair, as to render her maid's 
task much more than usually difficult. And even 
when her assistant had departed and her toilet 
was nominally complete, she was not content 
without a readjustment of its ornamental ad- 
juncts, trying on one set of jewels after another, 
holding her pretty head first on this side to judge 
the effect of the emeralds, and then on that to 
catch the flash of the brilliants, and altogether 
looking a very imago of perplexed deliberation. 

At last she believed that she had found the 
exact kind and degree of decoration which best 
suited her ; and, satisfied that the art of person- 
al adornment could no farther go, let one hand 
fall negligently by her side, and held the other 
slightiiy lifted with a lace handkerchief gracefully 
pendent from it, and stood before her glass in 
complacent contemplation, as a painter before 
his favorite picture. 

For Minna was not one of the young ladies, 
if indeed such there be, who, possessing charms, 
are unconscious of them. She was beautiful and 
vain of her beauty — that is to say, she valued it 
highly,' perhaps unduly, as she valued other glit- 
tering externals. But if in this she erred, she 
erred in common with a countless multitude of 
others, and with a better excuse than many. 
Had she not an instinctive sense that her beauty 
had procured her the favor of her aunt and set 
her in the position dear to her ? and was she not 
warned by the same instinctive sense, that, 
her beauty lost, the tenure on which she held 
her other privileges would be, if not destroyed, 
at least sadly weakened ? 

She had always known herself to bo beautiful 
and been glad of it, but to-day she seemed more 
glad of it than usual. A soft happy flush man- 
tled on her cheeks as she gazed, which could 
hardly have been caused by any amount of mere 
self-admiration. And indeed, though more than 
ordinarily interested in her mirror just now, it 
was not altogether of herself and her beauty 
that she was thinking. If she had put her 
thoughts into words and uttered them as they 
arose (but she would not have been heard talk- 
ing such nonsense for the world), they would 
have run something in this strain — 

"I am looking very well to-day — really very 
well indeed. Ho will think so too, if he has 
any eyes at all. He is sure to come — oh I of 
course he will come — he doesn't seem like a per- 
son who would break his word. Yes, uncom- 
monly well, certainly — so much better than the 
other day with that dowdy bonnet. I don't 
think I will ever enter the woman's shop again 
— she had no business to give me those common 
flowers. But they say men don't observe things 
of that sort — ^very likely he never saw them. 
How stupid he must be I Then perhaps he won't 
notice how beautiful my white arm looks with 
the coral bracelet. Well, never mind ; it will 
help the general effect. And so he is actually 
coming to dine with us — he who never was 
known to accept an invitation in his life before. 
*I never go into company;' those were his very 



words. And it is quite true, for we never met 
him anywhere. Very strange that he is com- 
ing really. It can't be to please papa ; he is too 
rich to care about pleasing any body — the richest 
man in St. Austin's, papa said. And yet there 
must be some reason, one would think. I won- 
der what it is." 

And then the soft flush on her cheeks grew 
deeper, and her bright lips parted in a self-con- 
scious smile. She had made a theory of her 
own as to the reason, and the theory pleased 
her. 

As has already been said, Minna had not hith- 
erto shown herself susceptible, but in Raymond 
Lee she was undeniably interested. He had 
been the means of gratifying her vanity, and of 
gratifying it in an altogether new way. She 
had heard her praises spoken, till praises palled 
upon her ear ; she had seen herself followed and 
worshiped by young ball-room dandies, till her 
appetite for their admiration was cloyed. But 
she had never yet seen what she saw now — a 
staid mature man (he looked almost middle-aged 
to her), of reserved tastes and demeanor (dread- 
fully stern she inwardly pronounced him), 
break through a life-long habit for the sake of a 
few hours of her society. The idea that she was 
the cause of so extraordinary a revolution as 
that implied in Raymond Lee's promised appear- 
ance at a dinner-party was a new sensation ; and 
its novelty reacted in his favor by making her 
think of him with an interest she had never yet 
felt in any one, and look forward to his coming 
with strange inquisitive expectancy. She want- 
ed to see him again, and find out whether ho was 
really so grave and thoughtful as he had seemed 
the other day ; above all, she wanted to know 
how he would bear himself in her presence and 
what he would say to her-. 

But the dinner hour had nearly struck, and it 
was time to put an end to this pleasant comniun- 
iAi with her mirror. She threw off" her reverie 
with sdmewhat of an effort, and having once 
more satisfied herself that nothing was wanting 
to the completeness of her toilet, turned away 
and issued from her room — a w^arrior armed 
cap-a-pie bound for the field of battle. 

There were some half dozen people sitting 
and standing in the drawing-room as she enter- 
ed, but Raymond Leo was not yet among them 
— she knew that at once, even before she had 
time to take note of those actually present. 

As Mrs. Fanshawe had said, the party was to 
be a very small one, and with the exception of 
Raymond it was already assembled. The Fan- 
shawes seldom gave dinner-parties, Minna hav- 
ing all a young lady's aversion to such ponder- 
ous festivities ; and when they did, which was 
generally when Mr. Fanshawe wanted to pie*'!]© 
some business friend, it was almost always on a 
small scale. To-day it was a Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodgetts who, from Mr. Fanshawe's point of 
view, were the principal guests, and in whose 
honor the party had been originally proposed — 
Mr. Hodgetts being a sleepy-looking man of the 
heavy-father type, and Mrs. Hodgetts a stout 
well-meaning lady in amber-colored satin, who 
was decidedly not good style, but who was just 
tolerated in the Fanshawe circle for the sake of 
her husband. To talk to Mr. Hodgetts a Mr. 
Tomlinson had been invited — a gentleman in 
the heavy-father line also, whose chief charac- 
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teristics were plenty of hard cash and a turn for 
enunciating with peculiar unction gloomy views 
on financial and all other matters. Then, to 
counterbalance all this coarse commercial ele- 
ment and give a flavoring of fashionable refine- 
ment to the gathering, it had been considered 
necessary to secure the company of Mrs. Vesey 
and her daughter, the latter now developed into 
a tall dashing girl of some three or four-and- 
twenty. 

It was not often indeed now that Mrs. Fan- 
shawe had a party which was not graced by 
these ladies, they receiving the material advan- 
tages of imlimited ice and champagne in return 
for the aristocratic sanction imparted to an en- 
tertainment by their presence. It is true that 
there was not much love lost between the 
two matrons, or the two young ladies either for 
that matter; but each set was useful to the 
other, and each deemed it desirable to keep up 
the appearance of a friendship a good deal 
warmer than was really felt. The task was diffi- 
cult occasionally on both sides. Mrs. Vesey's 
temper had suffered by years of painful striving 
to get the greatest possible amount of show out 
of small and gradutdly diminishing means ; while 
Arabella's, poor thihg, had been soured by a suc- 
cesssion of matrimonial disappointments; and 
the spectacle of Mrs. Fanshawe's easy affluence 
and Minna's uncared-for conquests was some- 
times almost too much for them. At such sea- 
sons they were apt to take viperish pleasure in 
remembering their own superior social status 
(for Mrs. Vesey still managed to retain a sort of 
footing in exclusive countyi society where the 
merchants and merchants' wives of St. Austin^s 
were yet scarcely recognized), and gave them- 
selves airs of patronizing condescension which 
galled dear Mrs. and Miss Fanshawe not a little. 
- Under these provocations Mrs. Fanshawe kept 
her temper admirably, all things considered ; but 
as for Minna, she was often on the point of open 
rebellion, and in spite of all her good-nature was 
conscious of disliking her friends very intensely. 

On entering the drawing-room to-day, Minna 
seated herself by Mrs. Vesey because a chair 
happened to be so placed that she could not 
have avoided taking it without rudeness. But 
she had not been conversing with that lady 
five minutes when she made an excuse for get- 
ting away again, and presently she had glided 
up to where Mrs. Fanshawe sat talking to Mrs. 
Hodgetts. 

*' Mamma, ^ whispered Minna, taking advan- 
tage of a pause in the conversation, and Mrs. 
Fanshawe knew from the tone of her voice that 
she had come to disburden herself of a grievance. 

" What is it, my darling ?" was the sympathiz- 
ing response, unheard by Mrs. Hodgetts, who 
had ibrtunately become interested in some very 
dispiriting remarks of Mr. Tomlinson on prevail- 
ing meteorological influences. 

**0h ! mamma, that horrid Mrs. Vesey ! No, 
don't look at her, or she will know we are talk- 
ing of her, and I couldn't bear her to imagine 
that she has vexed me. What do you think ? 
She has been asking me if we are invited to Lady 
Fitz-^ohn's Jete^ and then pretending to be so 
sorry that she won't have the pleasure of meet- 
ing us." 

"Nasty creature 1" commented Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, a little more emphatically than asaal, for 



the entertainment in question was one to which 
she had made great interest to be invited, and 
not without some faint hopes of success. " Then 
does she mean to say that the invitations are is- 
sued already ?" 

** Of course, " answered Minna pettishly, " and 
is boasting at no allowance of having got one for 
herself and Arabella. And oh ! mamma, it is so 
provoking." 

**It is strange, certainly," said Mrs. Fanshawe 
musingly. " But never mind, dear, where there 
are so many to ask, the invitations can't be all 
made out at once, you know. There is plenty 
of time still — more than three weeks yet. I be- 
lieve Lady Fitz-John makes out the list of 
guests herself, and I should say that on such an 
occasion, when every body is anxious to wel- 
come home the young heir, a mother would bo 
very careful how she created invidious feeling 
by omitting any family of the slightest local im- 
portance." 

And Mrs. Fanshawe drew herself up as if she 
thought her importance was very great, and al- 
most more than local. 

" Mrs. Vesey must have been very sure of her 
ground before she asked the question," said 
Minna ruefully. "Horrid, spiteful thing — she 
would never have wanted to know if she had 
thought there was a chance of our going. Oh I 
mamma, is it nut" .... 

She stopped suddenly, conscious that the door 
had just been thrown open, and that on the 
threshold appeared a tall dark figure which was 
that of Raymond Lee. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SOCIETY. 

Years had passed since last Raymond Lee 
had entered a room where guests were assem- 
bled ; and though he knew himself to be suf- 
ficiently familiar with social usages to be in no 
danger of committing any specially glaring sol- 
ecism, he was aware of an inner confusion and 
perturbation which no one would have suspected 
under his calm and composed exterior. His 
brain was, as it were, in a whirl, and there was 
a kind of haze before all his senses which pre- 
vented him from being more than dimly con- 
scious of mechanically advancing amid a hum 
of voices to shake hands with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fanshawe, and with a radiant creature in bright 
apparel from whom all the light in the room 
seemed to emanate, and whom it appeared ab- 
surdly prosaic to call or even to think of as Miss 
Fanshawe. 

His thoughts had been in strange turmoil for 
the last two days. He could hardly underetand 
his own acceptance of Mrs. Fanshawe's invita- 
tion, and had hesitated almost up to the last mo- 
ment whether he would not after all do well to 
get out of the engagement with an excuse, and 
to forget the episode of the other day as a foolish 
dream out of all harmony with the waking con- 
ditions of his life. But then he remembered — 
and the remembrance came as a bright and wel- 
come suggestion — that the conditions of his life 
now were other than they had been. He had 
kept out of society hlthfttta \^Q»»j^VNRk\\'^\^'^ 
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he had marked his abhorrence of his father's 
misdeeds by taxing himself to repair them, what 
cause had he to feel ashamed more ? So far as 
he had been disgraced by what was never fault 
of his, the disgrace was wiped out now by his 
own voluntary act of reparation ; and he was 
free, if so it pleased him, to resume his rightful 
place in the world. Since those outstanding 
six hundred pounds had been paid to John Har- 
oldson, he had been the equal of other men, free 
to go where they went, to do as they did, ay, if 
ho chose, to compete with them on even terms 
for any the highest prize he might feel a mind 
to win. And, arguing thus, he had decided to 
go to Mrs. Fanshawe's dinner, partly as an act 
of self-assertion, partly out of a strange unde- 
finable curiosity to see more of the bright butter- 
fly creature whose gay wings had whisked so in* 
congruously the other day through his dull of- 
fice-parlor. 

And now he was actually in her presence 
again, and found its effect still the same, mak- 
ing him feel dizzy and bewildered, as though 
dazzled with excess of light. 

Presently — before it was necessary for him to 
say more than the few matter-oif-course words 
of greeting which rose mechanically to his lips — 
there was a general rustling of ladies' dresses 
and creaking of gentlemens' boots ; and Ray- 
mond, still in a kind of dream, found himself 
going into the next room with a lady on his arm 
who had been introduced to him as Mrs, Vesey. 
He had lost sight of Minna for the time being, 
nor did he find her again at the dinner-table, 
where he took his seat between his hostess on 
the one hand and Mrs. Vesey on the other, with 
a row of unknown faces fronting him. But 
soon he heard a low silvery laugh sounding from 
his own side of the table two or three places far- 
ther down, and he knew that the light-beaming 
presence was not far off. 

He was conscious of nothing at first save this 
fact, and the disagreeable prevalence of an in- 
articulate noise compounded of the buzz of 
tongues and the tinkle of knives and forks. But 
gradually, as the novelty of the situation wore 
off, the Babel of sounds began to resolve itself 
into separate and distinguishable elements, and 
he was able to follow with tolerable exactness 
what was being said. 

It was a pity that he listened, for in a very few 
minutes he became disgusted and even angry 
with every member of the party save one. He 
had been so long out of the world that he had 
forgotten how difficult it is to keep up a conver- 
sation among casual acquaintances which to an 
attentive critic, especially if he be one who him- 
self takes little or no part in it, shall not sound 
supremely shallow and inane. He forgot that it 
was necessary for those people to say something, 
and almost equally necessary that they should 
choose some subject of common interest — the 
fashions or a small bit of social gossip for the 
ladies, the funds or the rate of discount for the 
gentlemen, the weather as an occasional rally- 
ing-point for both sexes ; and he was too mer- 
cilessly sweeping and bitter in )iis inferences as 
to the empty-headedness and empty-heartedness 
implied in the selection of theme? and the mode 
of treatment. 

The more he listened the more the misanthrop- 
ical spirit of censorship was stirred, and, with his 



contempt for the meanness and narrowness of soul 
which to his thinking nearly every remark betray- 
ed, his indignation waxed also. The latter feeling 
wai^ unreasonable, doubtless, but he could not help 
it when he thought how the prate of those materi- 
al-minded worldlings must sound in the ears of 
)he pure ethereal being whom ho could not see, 
but whose voice occasionally reached him like a 
breath of soft music. It seemed to him a kind . 
of profanation that this sordid, frivolous small- 
talk should be going on in the presence uf ber 
whom he knew to be sitting yonder in all the 
glory of her clear sunny beauty — her who was so 
manifestly different from the rest in the unworld- 
ly freshness of her nature that the only wonder 
was how she could have grown up among them. 
For the very bitterness of his scorn and almost 
hatred for the others tended but to brighten the 
ideal to which they served as foil; and Min- 
na never looked to Raymond so nearly perfec- 
tion as now when he sat fuming with silent con- 
tempt and dislike for her friends and family. 

Surely if they could have known his feelings, 
the Hodgetts and Veseys and the rest of them 
would have had great cause to complain of the 
unjust partiality of his judgments. The conver- 
sation was certainly not very brilliant or improv- 
ing, but neither in point of morality nor of intel- 
lect was it conspicuously below the average of 
dinner discourse in general; while the slight 
share contributed to it by Miss Fanshawc would 
hardly have suggested to an unbiased listener 
that there was any particular profanity perpetra- 
ted by holding it in her presence. Take, as an ex- 
ample, the last quarter of an hour which prece- 
ded the withdrawal of the ladies, and it can not be 
said that Raymond heard any thing to justify the 
state of suppressed wrath and indignation into 
which he had lashed himself. 

Mrs. Fanshawb. Well, I never thought her 
pretty, did you ? 

Mrs. Vesey. Decidedly plain, in my opinion. 

Mrs. Fanshawe. She called the other day 
in one of those new-shaped bonnets. I suppose 
it did not become her, for I thought her looking 
so old. 

Mrs. Vesey. She can't be very young now, 
you know. 

Mr. Fanshawe. The last quotation was twen- 
ty-eight to twenty-eight and a half. 

Mr. Tomlinson. You'll see it won't be above 
twenty-three next time. Such things are sure to 
come down with a run. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. Do you like the new shape ? 

Mrs. Fanshawe. I hardly know ; so much 
depends on the trimming. 

Unseen Divinity. Well, for my part, I like 
all the fashions this season. And as for the new 
color, I am quite charmed with it. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Mark my words, it won'c last. 
My opinion is . . . 

Mrs. Hodgetts. Law now, Mr. Tomlinson, 
do you really think it won't? I've been told it 
was so wonderfully fast. 

Mr. Tomlinson. {LooJdng at her sternly in re- 
sentment of the interruption,) I was referring to 
the present unexampled activity of tallow. 

Mrs, Hodgetts. Tallow I Ugh I how nasty I 
About the new color, as I was saying, the only 
objection to it is, it don't become all complexions. 

Mr. Tomlinson. It will drop— see if it don't 
drop. 
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Mr. Fanshawe. Looks firm for the present, 
tboagh. Help yourself, Mr. Hodgetts. 

Mb. Hodgetts. Thank you, I don't mind if I 
do. Good port this. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Very fair, very fair. (Hold- 
ing his glass vp with an air of satisfaction,) Do 
you know they say that after five years more 
there won't be another drop imported? 

Mr. HopGXTTS. (Siartbd,) How so, how 
so? 

Mr. Tomlinson. Something wrong in the 
vines, they say. Yes (with increased chMrfulness), 
it's a bad lookout, but you may take my word 
it is the deficiency of ozone that is at the Dottom 
of it all. My belief is that a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the atmosphere is taking place every- 
where. Look at the weather to-day, you can't 
call it natural, can you ? 

Mrs. Fanshawb. Well, it has been rather 
warm for the time of year, certainly. 

Mrs. Vesey. Very fatiguing weather I call 
it. And Arabella and I have so much to do 
Jnst now — I can't tell you how tired we are. 
We were at St. Cecilia's Hall all morning super- 
intending the arrangements. 

Mrs. Hoi>oetts. The bazaar is to be the day 
after to-morrow, isn't it ? 

Mrs. Veset. Yes, and you can't imagine how 
many little things there are to be thought of 
now that the time is so near. I am sure if it 
was not in the hope of doing some trifle of good, 
nothing would induce me to undertake a stall — 
nothing. I am quite worn out, and so is that 
poor girl, are yo-i not, dear? 

Miss Veset. (SmUxng faintly^ and pressing her 
hand for an instant on her brow to still its throb- 
bing,) It is of no consequence, dear mamma. 
Only a bad headache. 

Mb. Hodoetts. A cajjital investment, depend 
upon it. One of the best things going. 

Unseen Divinitt. I suppose it will be a very 
gay affair. 

Mr. Fanshawe. Five-and-twenty per cent. 

Mrs. Veset. Oh ! every body will be there. 
Those little hand-screens of yours look so nice. 
Miss Fanshawe. I expect to have quite a crowd 
of competitors for them. 

Mr. Tomlinson. Very fine, very fine, but 
what do you call the security? 

Unseen Divinitt. I think the design is rath- 
er pretty. Mrs. Wilks saw them before they 
were sent off, and was so pleased with them 
that I have had to do another pair just like 
them for her stall. 

Mrs. Veset. Poor Mrs. Wilks ! what an odd 
person she is i (Turning to Ratmond graciouslj,) 
You are going to patronize us, I hope, Mr. Lee ? 

Katmond. (Siijfly,) Patronize you I In what 
way? 

Mrs. Veset. Why, the bazaar, to be sure. 
Oh ! Mr. Lee, you can'tmean to say you don't 
know about the bazaar. 

Mr. Hodgetts. The last transaction was at a 
hundred and thirty. 

Ratmond. I never heard of it till this evening. 

Mrs. Veset. Not the bazaar to be' held at 
St. Cecilia's Hall next Friday and Saturday in 
aid of the Conversion of Old-Clothesmen in the 
Metropolis Fund? Well, Mr. Lee, you do sur- 
prise me. But you will go, won't you? 

Ratmond. Certainly not, 

Mbs. Veset. Not? And why? 



Ratmond. My best reason is that I do not 
approve of bazaars. 

Mrs. Veset. Oh fie I Mr. Lee — what harm 
did they ever do you ? 

Ratmond. No harm to me, but no good to 
any body else. Thej are a machinery fbr get- 
ting pleasure under false pretenses, and false 
pretenses are never right. 

Mr. Fanshawe. Up at a premium just now. 

Mrs. Vesbt. False pretenses — what hard 
names ! But surely, Mr. Lee, if there is a way 
of combining one's own pleasure with the bene- 
fit of others, it must be so much the better, must 
it not ? 

Ratmond. Not at all ; juggling with charity 
and amusement is not so much the better, but 
so much the worse. It can't be good to treat 
the act of helping a poor neighbor as a pill which 
has to be sugared over before it is palatable. 

Mrs. Veset. A pill ! He I he ! how funny I 
I beg your pardon, Mrs. Hodgetts — ^you were 
speaking to me ? 

Mrs. Hodgetts. I was asking if you were 
aware — no more, thank you — if you were aware 
of a trustworthy person you could recommend 
as coachman — with a good pair-horse character, 
you know. Ours nearly overturned us the other 
day, and considering (a little magniloqutmtltf) 
that we pay the highest wages, it is rather hard 
we should be treated so. Such a one as you 
have would just suit us — so steady and respect- 
able-looking. Let me see, it isn't you, though ; 
it must be Mrs. Jackson — you don't keep a car- 
riage, I think. 

Mrs. Veset. (Smiling with asniableviaUgnity,) 
No. I wish I could help yon, Mrs. Hodgetts, but 
good servants are the rarest articles in the world 
now-a-days. As Lady Fitz-John was .remark- 
ing to me the other day, the nouveaux riches 
have quite spoiled the market 

Mrs. Fanshawe. (Secretly resentful.) They 
are very scarce, certainly. But you must not 
complain, Mrs. Vesey, you have always been so 
fortunate. What a nice young man that was 
you had some time ago I By the way, what 
made you part with him ? 

Mrs. Veset. (Who, as Mrs. Fanshawe /)cr- 
fectly well knows, has recently made a forced descent 
from a genteel young man out of livery to a sitiall 
boy in buttons.) He was a good servant, I must 
say. But fortunately I discovered that he was 
rather — well, how shall I put it — rather given to 
take more than was good for him, you under- 
stand. And when once a young man takes to 
that, there is not much hope left for him, in my 
opinion. It was better to get rid of him. 

Mrs. Fanshawe. Oh! of course— quite neces- 
sary. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. ( Who does not understand 
French, and has been impressed tvith the familiar' 
ity of the reference to Ladt Fitz-John.) You are 
well acquainted with her ladyship, Mrs. Vesey ? 

Mrs, Veset. Our familiesbave always known 
each other. But, as you are aware, Lady Fitz- 
John has been a great deal out of England dur- 
ing her son's minority, so that for years we have 
had no opportunities of meeting. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. A beautifully furnished place, 
I believe ? 

Mr. Hodgetts. Lord Fitz-John's ? They say 
the cellars are the best stocked in the cOunty. 
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all tales are trae. Do you know any thing about 
that, Mrs. Vesey ? 

Mrs. Veset. About the cellai*s ? 

Mrs. Hodgetts. No, no, about the young 
lord, I mean. Do you think it can be true what 
they say of his being so unsteady ? 

Mrs. Vesey. Well, I don't know.- We must 
not be too sevei-e. People exaggerate so. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. I must say it looked very 
bad his stopping abroad last year when he came 
of age. Every body expected him home to take 
possession and show himself to the tenantry, and 
especially after the old place had been let so long 
to strangers — it would have been only right of 
him. 

^RS. Yeset. It would have been better of 
course. But .... 

Mrs. Hodgetts. They say he was at some 
horrid foreign gambling place all the time. Do 
you think that is true ? 

Mr. ToMLiNSON. Baden, to my own certain 
knowledge, and at the gaming-tables every night. 
I saw him there myself — when I was passing 
through, you know. A dreadful thing ! 

Mrs. Hodgetts. Poor young man, how sad ! 

Mr. ToMLiNSON. He ta^es after his father, 
you see — no head for calculating odds. It won't 
be long before they have to put the estate into 
nursing again if he goes on at this rate. It's in 
the blood, I suppose. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. How very, very melancholy I 

Mrs. Vesey. Oh I but we must hope for better 
things. Even if he has been a little wild, it is 
never too late to mend, you know ; and now that 
he is at home, he is showing every disposition to 
do his duty. This fete next month is to be a 
splendid affair, I hear. 

Mrs. Hodgetts. ( Who has no expectation of 
being invited.') Is it ? Well, I wish they mayn't 
spend more on their house-warming than they can 
niford,but I suppose Lady Fitz-John will take care 
of that. (Pauses a little acridly.) I'm sure I pity 
her, poor thing, from the bottom of my heart, as 
i should pity any mother under such circum- 
stances ; still, as you say, it is right to hope for 
the best, and wonders will never cease. Though 
I consider gambling a shocking vice, and I be- 
lieve it isn't the worst thing he does, either. I 
don't know how true it may be, but I have heard 
he is rather too fond of . . . (Taps the rim of 
her wine-glass and nods expressively.) 

Mrs. Vesey. Ohl dear, dear! what a pity 
such things should get about ! 

Mrs. Hodgetts. (Inqtdsitively.) You have 
heard of it, too, then ? 

Mrs. Vesey. No, no, you must not ask me 
what I have heard. Such a young man, you 
know — it isn't fair, really. It has always been 
my doctrine that one can not be too lenient 
with young men of that age — don't you agree 
with me, Mr. Lee ? They must go through a 
course of wild-oat-sowing and that sort of thing 
before settling down — mustn't they now ? 

Raymond. (Savagely). 1 agree with you per- 
fectly — in your admirable remark of a few min- 
utes ago. When once a young man like Lord 
Fitz-John or your late footman takes to drinking 
and that sort of thing, there is not much hope 
left for him. 

Mrs. Fanshawe. ( With an interrogative look 
round the table at the ladies.) Hem I Shall wo . . 
(Ladies all rise, and exeunt amid solemn silence,) 



It will be seen from this specimen of the con- 
versation that Mrs. Vesey found her cavalier 
churlish, if not downright rude. He was indeed 
in most unreasonably ill-humor, and with that 
lady more especially, having conceived a horrible 
dislike to her from the beginning. He had taken 
it into his head that she represented more per- 
fectly than any body else in the room the worldli- 
ness and conventionality with which all save one 
were more or less tainted ; and every word that 
passed her lips increased his prejudice against 
her, and his indignation that she should be al- 
lowed to breathe the same air with the pure 
saint-like maiden whom he knew to be sitting so 
near her. It was a positive relief to him when 
the woman was gone from his side, even though 
all the other ladies were gone too. 

With the departure of the ladies the frivolous 
element dropped out of the conversation, and the 
sordid element became predominant. The talk 
was altogether of money and money -making, 
and Raymond sat listening, not perhaps quite so 
indignantly as before (for there was no unworldly 
spiritual-minded being present now whose ears 
it could offend), but with yet more disgust and 
weariness. He almost despised himself for en- 
during the company of those dull-brained heavy- 
sonled grovelers who could find nothing better 
to discourse upon even in their hours of recreation 
than buying and selling j and was more than 
once tempted to invent an excuse for leaving the 
table and the house, never to make an experi- 
ment of society again. But he thought of Min- 
na, and forbore. He would like to see her and 
hear her at all events once again before return- 
ing to his exile, and therefore resigned himself 
to sit out the commercial slang of Mr. Fanshawe 
and his friends with marvelous patience. 

At last the desired moment came, and Raymond 
found himself following the other gentlemen into 
the room whither the ladies had preceded them. 
Ho was immediately aware that Miss Fanshawe 
was seated at a side-table not far from the door, 
looking over a book of engravings with another 
lady. Yes, she was all that he had imagined — 
brighter and more sun-like even than his duU 
fancy could depict her. 

The other lady was Mrs. Hodgetts, to whom 
Minna had temporarily allied herself in order 
to spare her temper the infliction of Mrs. and 
Miss Vesey. But no sooner had the gentlemen 
entered than Mrs. Hodgetts started up to tap her 
Sam on the arm, and ask him (he had such a 
memory for dates) whether it was three or four 
years ago that the Griffins returned from India, 
the detail being necessary to complete a story 
which she had been relating a quarter of an hour 
previously. Raymond felt positively grateful to 
the lady for her love of accuracy. For Minna 
was sitting quite by herself now, and, in moving 
to open a passage for Mrs. Hodgetts to her hus- 
band, Raymond was able, nay, was almost com- 
pelled, to draw some steps nearer the side-table. 

Minna had never lifted her eyes since the 
door had opened to admit the gentlemen. But 
for all that, she was perfectly conscious, that Mr. 
Lee was among them, conscious too that he had 
approached the table at the end of which she sat, 
and almost as conscious as he was himself that he 
was seeking something to say to her. 

** How different he is from those other crea- 
tures !" she thought to herself as she riveted her 
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eyes on the open page before her— the '* other 
creatui-es" being the young men from whom she I 
had been in the habit of receiving incense. ''So 
grand and strong and intellectual ! I am sure 
he might be a great man if he chose." 

And yet from the moment of his entering the 
house that evening they had not exchanged a 
word. 

At last he spoke, seizing the first common- 
place that came into his head, in despair of find- 
ing any thing better worth saying. 

''Those seem to be very fine engravings, Miss 
Fanshawe." 

Could any of the people on whose insipidities 
he had been so severe during dinner have begun 
conversation in flatter, tamer fashion ? And he 
had not the smallest idea whether the engravings 
were fine or not — he could see nothing of them 
except their size. But after all, platitudes come 
more easily than any thing else, and it is harder 
than one would think to be quite sincere in gen- 
eral society. 

He was ashamed of himself for a moment, but 
the feeling was forgotten almost immediately. 
For the fair bent head was raised, and a pair of 
bright lips answered — 

"Yes, it is rather a nice collection, I think. 
Do you happen to know it ?" 

Diplomatic Minna ! Of course Raymond could 
not answer the question without coming round 
to her side to see what the collection was. And 
when he was there, what so natural as that he 
should drop into the unoccupied chair which 
Mrs. Hodgetts had vacated ? 

" No," said Raymond, after an inspection, per- 
haps unnecessarily prolonged, of the title-page. 
•' May I look at some of them ?" 

And then lie seated himself, as might have been 
expected. 

"This first one is rather pretty," said Minna, 
and she was really quite surprised to find how 
tremulous her voice was. " The landscape is so 
well done — don't you think so? But the next 
is my favorite — it is the best of the whole series, 
in my opinion. Look, here it is — King Cophetua 
and the Beggar-maid ; is it not beautiful ?" 

" What is it that you are admiring so much, 
Minna dear ?" cried a female voice behind. " I 
must positively come and have a look." 

The speaker was Mrs. Vesey, who, having 
heard something of Raymond's wealth, was will- 
ing to give him another chance in spite of his 
churlishness. Besides, she did not choose that 
Miss Fanshawe should enjoy an uninterrupted 
iete-d-tete with him while her own Arabella was 
sitting with nobody to talk to. 

"A charming thing really 1" she pronounced 
when she had put up her eye-glass. "What an 
exquisite face the girl's is — so simple and un- 
affected I Quite justifies the king's choice, eh ? 
And that old courtier— oh dear ! how scandalized 
he is looking ! it is quite absurd. He is put in 
to representee world, I suppose — the hard, cold, 
hollow-hearted worl<L But the king doesn't 
mind a bit ^ he knows he is right, and that's 
enough for him. Ah t a delicious subject — so 
fresh and — what do you call it — pastoral, you 
know. What are those lines at the bottom of 
the page, dear ? I can't read them from here." 

"A motto," said Minna coldly, for she was 
highly displeased at what she considered Mrs. 
Vesey's unwarrantable intrusion. 



" A motto I And what does it say ? Excuse 
me, dear ;" and Mrs. Vesey approached her face 
a little nearer the page and slowly read off the 
following words : 

^* Silver and gold, and long descent, 
What do they bring of true content f 

Let them be I 
^ I seek a bride with richer store— 
A loving heart, though nothing more. 

This is she.** 

" Charming I quite charming !" was again her 
comment. "A sweet idea, and so delightfully 
put. 

*^ *" A loving heart, though nothing more.* 
That's the bit that takes mv fancy." 

" May I turn over now ?'^ asked Minna, finger- 
ing the leaf impatiently. She was angry, and 
hardly cared to conceal it 

But though Minna was curt and Raymond 
scowled, Mre. Vesey still kept her ground and 
her temper. 

"Turn over ? Oh yes ! certainly ; I am quite 
ready. And what is the next pretty thing you 
have to show us? Petrarch and Laura — ah I 
very well done too. By the way, have you seen 
any thing of Laura Brown since her marriage ?" 

" Not yet. I don't think mamma intends to 
call." 

" Does she not ? Well, I think she is quite 
right — if people choose to marry into an inferior 
social position, they must take the consequences." 

" I suppose so," said Minna a little regretfully. 
" Poor Laura ! I hope she is happy." 

" Oh ! I dare say they are happy enough just 
now, for I believe they are madly in love with 
each other. But how can it last, I should like to 
know? A otetk with two hundred a year — ^a 
dreadful m^BolSance to be sure. Such a shabby 
little house I hear they are settled in — and only 
one servant, of course." 

"And is it not possible that happiness can 
last in a shabby little house with only one serv- 
ant?" asked Raymond, looking up with sudden 
fierceness. He would have annihilated the wom- 
an if he could for daring to talk thus in Minna's 
presence. " Or is it only in poetry and pictures 
that we can afford to be fresh and pastoral ?" 

"What is that, Mr. Lee? I don't quite un- 
derstand," asked Mrs. Vesey, slightly disturbed 
by this vehemence. 

" Nothing — nothing. It is a pretty line, that 
about a loving heart and nothing more, but the 
doctrine is only to be taken aesthetically of 
course. A misalliance in art and a misalliance 
in real life are two very different things, and so 
King Cophetua would have found out if he had 
wom a chimney-pot hat and a dress coat. Ah 
yes ! the old courtier would have had it all his 
own way then. A hard, cold, hollow-hearted 
world, isn't it ?" 

Mrs. Vesey bit her lip ; without fully com- 
prehending Raymond's drift, she understood that 
she was being treated very rudely. 

" I am afraid Arabella is sitting in a draft," 
she said, turning away her head as though not 
hearing him. "Excuse me, dear Cto Minna), 
I must go and speak to her." 

And she swept off majestically, determined to 
meddle mo more with Mr. Lee for that evening. 

" Poor Mrs. Vesey ! only see how you have 
frightened her away," said Minna, turning round 
to Raymond with one of her archest smiles. 
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He was penitent and hnmble in a moment. 

" I have been very rude," he stammered. ** I 
am sorry, but'* .... 

" Oh ! don't be sony, Mr. Lee, pray — not on 
my account, at least. To tell you the truth, I am 
rather pleased than otherwise to see her routed 
— she has always been a pet aversion of mine." 

*' You don't like her ? I am glad of it," said 
Raymond warmly. ** But indeed I should have 
been surprised to hear that yon did, she seems 
so thoroughly worldly and conventional." 

"I don't know about that, but I don't like 
her. Still I could almost have pitied her just 
now — you were so dreadfully hard upon her. A 
little too hard perhaps. For though all my sym- 
pathies were on your side, Mr. Lee, I think she 
might have found a good deal to say for herself 
if she had chosen — ^really I do." 

She shook her golden curls and laughed a low 
musical laugh. Raymond sat looking at her 
the while (he could not look away from her), and 
thought he had never seen any thing half so 
beautiful. 

She made a short pause and then resumed. 
She was clever, and could not resist the tempta- 
tion of letting Raymond see it. 

**For you know, Mr. Lee, poetry and real 
life really are different things, after all, and 
what sounds very well in the one isn't so pleas- 
ant to practice in the other. A real King Co- 
phetua wouldn't have taken a real beggar- 
maid, I*m sure, for a real beggar-maid wouldn't 
have had those nice ribbon-streamers down her 
back, or those beautiful white hands, but would 
have been an untidy creature, dreadfully freckled 
and sunburnt, and talking with a horrid Lrish 
accent. And then King Cophetoa did not pro- 
pose love in a cottage, did he? 'This beggar- 
maid shall be my queen,' he says in Tennyson's 
version, which is the only one I know. And I 
have no doubt they found out afterward that she 
was somebody's daughter changed at nurse with 
an immense fortune — they always do in all the 
poems and romances I ever read. But it would 
not bb safe to trust to that in real life ; at least 
if I were a king I should be afraid of running 
the risk. You see X am a very prosaic, practical 
person." 

Was Raymond angry with her for this open 
profession of cynicism? Not the least in the 
world. Coming from Mrs. Vesey, such a speech 
would have been accurately noted by him and 
every word set down as a new reason for de- 
testing the speaker ; coming from Minna, its 
sense was almost lost on him. He had never 
seen her speak with such animation before, and 
was attending too eagerly to the play of her 
features and the inflections of her voice to take 
in the meaning of what she said. He was aware 
indeed that she left off with declaring herself 
prosaic and practical, but instead of being 
shocked he only felt amused — amused at the 
incongruity of the words with the dainty lips 
that uttered them. 

" You are laughing at me now, Mr. Lee," 
she said poutingly, detecting the smile on his 
face. " Have I been saying any thing so very 
ridiculous ?" 

**It sounds so, I confess, to hear you apply 
such inappropriate epithets to yourself." 

** Inappropriate! and pray who told you that 
they are inappropriate?" 



<* There are things one knows without being 
told," he answered with a half grave, half smil- 
ing glance at her beautiful face. 

<* Ah! but this is a thing you can not know, 
Mr. Lee. In the first place, it is not true, for 
the epithets are very appropriate indeed, and in 
the next, you have had no means of forming an 
opinion on the subject. You are very rash in 
leaping to conclusions, certainly. Why, yon 
have only known me since the day before yes- 
terday." 

The day before yesterday ! It seemed almost 
incredible to herself that their acquaintance had 
been so recent. A whole age appeared to have 
passed since the day she had seen him first in 
the factory yard. 

*^ And the poor man who was hurt?" she in- 
quired, her thoughts reverting to the incid^ 
which had been the cause of their meeting. "I 
have been thinking of him so often. He is go- 
ing on well, I hope." 

She did hope so very strongly. The man had 
never done any thing for her, and yet somehow 
she felt grateful to him. And Raymond did not 
lose the sense of her words this time, but caught 
at them greedily as a new proof of the beauty of 
her nature. 

** He is going on almost better than we had 
hoped. And he shall want for nothing, either 
now or on his recovery, you may depend on 
it," he added emphaticsdly. 

The poor fellow was in luck certainly, as he 
would have said could he have known how kind- 
ly his employer thought of him. 

Minna pondered a few seconds, and then 
asked — 

*' Do you think the doctors would allow him 
to have any thing nicer than t*heir horribly 
wholesome dry toast and water-gruel? Any 
thing like jellies or preserved fruits, I mean ?" 

'' Well, I dare say he is almost well enough 
now to venture on" an imprudence." 

*^Then mamma will send a basket to the 
hospital to-morrow," said Minna, almost clap- 
ping her hands with enthusiasm at the pros- 
pect. 

'^ You can be practical in some things. Miss 
Fanshawe," said Raymond smiling. '*Bat 
not prosaic, remember I don't admit that." 

" Ah I but I am dreadfully prosaic.^ 

**If you were, you and that lady (indicating 
Mrs. Vesey) would be sworn friends. And you 
say you don't like her." 

"I certainly don't and never shall. Do you 
think her so very prosaic then ?" 

" One of the most prosaic-minded persons I 
have ever met." 

" How you do dislike her, to be sure ! But I 
knew you did fi-om the very first. I heard what 
you were saying to her at dinner, Mr. Lee." 

"I forget now what it was all about. I 
hope I was not very rude." 

" About bazaars, you know, for one thing. 
And really I thought you were too severe upon 
them. Pleasure and business go together some- 
times, and so do pleasure and instruction— or 
rather amusement and instruction, that's the 
phrase — and why should pleasure and charity 
be a forbidden combination ?" 

" I think charity ought to be in itself a pleas- 
ure which needs none other to increase it," said 
Raymond, hesitatingly. He did not feel near- 
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I7 so confident of his position now that he had 
Minna for an antagonist. 

** Yes, but if in point of fact we can increase 
it and serve the interests of charity at the same 
time ?" persisted Minna. " For my own part, I 
think bazaars may be made to do a great deal 
of good." She pansed a moment somewhat un- 
decidedly, and presently inquired — " I suppose 
then, with your views, there is no chance of 
your being at St. Cecelia's Hall on Friday ?" 
, '*I never mix in any such gayeties," said 
Raymond, and there was a shade of regret in 
his voice as he spoke. '* Not that my conscience 
is so strict as to make me think there would be 
any harm in it," he added hastily. 

"No, no, I understand ; you object to being 
bored, that's all. And it would bore yon, no 
doubt (a little sigh here). Though I am 
weak enough to look forward to it rather. They 
say the hall is to be so splendidly decorated, 
and we are sure to have some beautiful music. 
You have heard of Stringer and Wyndham's 
band, I suppose ? Oh ! I know we shall have a 
great treat.'* 

"I think I must try to hear that band," 
said Raymond, looking a good deal embarrassed. 
" Friday is the day, you say ?" 

" Yes, the day on which we are going, at least. 
There are to be two days of it, you know — Fri- 
day and Saturday." 

** Friday would suit me best," said Ra3rmond. 

Neither Minna nor Raymond was tired of the 
interview, but it was interrupted here by Mrs. 
Hodgetts, who came up to ask Miss Fanshawe to 
favor the company with some music. Nor was 
there any opportunity of renewing it, for, after 
Minna and Arabella had each contributed two 
or three songs and pieces to the evening's enter- 
tainment, Mrs. Hodgetts's carriage was announc- 
ed, and a general break-up of the guests took 
place. 

Surely no guests had ever gone from the house 
whose departure left Minna in so strange a flut- 
ter. Her eyes had met Raymond's at parting, 
and his had been, or had seemed to her, so full 
of tenderness and reverential homage that she 
would sooner have had that look than another 
half hour of undisturbed dialogue. 

" How wonderfully expressive they are !" was 
her inward comment as she listened to the out- 
er door closing upon him — the plural pronoun re- 
ferring to Raymond's eyes. "The finest I ever 
saw, and so expressive. He is enormously clev- 
er — any body may see that ; the cleverest man 
in the world almost, I should think. And so 
stern and severe with every body except me. 
Mrs. Vesey was quite afraid of him, and no won- 
der — he put her down so beautifully. But I am 
not afraid of him — ah no ! Something tells me 
he could not be angry with me even if he tried." 

Her meditations were disturbed by an excla- 
mation from Mrs. Fanshawe, who was opening 
a note which had been put into her hand in the 
course of the evening. 

" Minna, my darling child ! what do you think ? 
It's the invitation after all. Didn't I tell you so ?" 

" What invitation ?" asked Minna absently. 

"Why, child. Lady Fitz- John's invitation of 
course. There, what do you think of that ?" 

At the beginning of the evening Minna would 
have been thrown into an ecstasy by the note 
which Mrs. Fanshawe tossed to her. But now it 



was only a tepid kind of interest which she was 
capable of feeling in the subject. 

"Ah yes ! I see," she said, glancing languidly 
over the missive. " Well, I am glad Lady Fitz- 
John has made herself polite at last." 

And then she handed it back, and tried to re- 
call what Raymond had said about coming to 
the bazaar on Friday. 



CHAPTER XV. 

▲N UNEXPECTED SUHMOKS. 

Next morning, when the sunbeams shining 
through the light drapery of her window kissed 
away the sleep from Minna's eyelids, it seemed 
to her that she was awaking into a new life fair- 
er and brighter than any she had ever known. 
She was in the world still, but a spell appeared 
to have been laid upon it since her last awaken- 
ing which made it look more like a region of 
fairy-land than its common work-a-day self. Per- 
haps it was that she was yet under the impression 
of her dreams, and her dreams that night had 
been very pleasant. 

She was more than usually pensive and ab- 
stracted at her toilet, musing a great deal with 
herself and getting on very slowly. But her 
meditation was not of a kind to leave any of the 
pale cast of thought on her cheeks, and when 
at last she entered the breakfast-room, they were 
glowing as brightly and freshly as the morning 
itself. Mrs. Fanshawe thought that she' had 
never seen her Minna look so well. 

" Good-morning, dear child. Why, how late 
you are to-day 1 Your papa has done breakfast 
this half hour, and gone off to finish the news- 
paper in his study. Which will yon have this 
morning — tea or coffee ? By the way, there's a 
letter for you somewhere— oh ! here it is.' 

"I can't think who it is from, I'm sure,'' said 
Minna, scanning the superscription. " I don't 
know the writing at all." 

" Nor I either, and I can't make out the post- 
mark. Such a round funny little hand, isn't 
it?" 

Minna opened the letter, her fingers trembling 
a little in consequence of a certain wild fancy 
which had crossed her brain for an instantr. An 
absm'dly wild fancy, as she admitted to herself, 
for, other improbabilities apart, what could bo 
more extravagant than the idea of Mr. Lee 
writing a hand which it was possible to charac- 
terize as round and funny ? 

"Well, dear, what is it?" asked Mrs. Fan- 
shawe curiously. But Minna was too much en- 
grossed to answer, and Mrs. Fanshawe, looking 
at her with some anxiety, saw that she had sud- 
denly changed color. 

The letter she was reading ran as follows : — 

"Black Moor Farm, Hollsworth, 
" Wednesday. 
" My Dear Minnie : — I hope you will excuse 
the liberty I am taking in writing to you, but as 
things have happened, I think it is my duty. I 
am sure you will be sorry to hear that dear fa- 
ther had a bad accident yesterday evening in nail- 
ing up the cherry-tree. The ladder slipped and 
he fell down and hurt his head, and has never 
properly come to himself since. I am glad to 
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say the doctor seems to think that he is only 
stunned and may perhaps get well again, but I 
am very anxious and unhappy. What makes 
me trouble you is that two or three times he has 
put up his hands and cried ' Minnie ;' it is the 
only word he has said since it happened. I 
have been very much puzzled what to do, and I 
have nobody to advise me, but I think it is only 
right that I should ask you to come and see him ; 
it seems dreadful to let him call for any thing 
in vain when he is so ill, and I am afraid he 
may be worse than the doctor says. I hope you 
will come. I will get a bed-room ready for you 
60 that you may stay near him till the danger is 
over, and will try to make every thing as com- 
fortable for you as possible, though of courae 
very difFsrent from what you have been accus- 
tomed to. Please do come, as soon as you can, 
for indeed he is very ill I will now conclude, 
and begging you to excuse blots, for I am in 
great distress, believe me to be, my dear Min- 
nie, your affectionate sister, 

**Amt Haroldson. 
" P. S. I hope I have directed it right. I 
think I have heard you are called Miss Fan- 
shawo now, so I suppose any other name would 
not find you." 

Looking very pale, Minna silently passed this 
letter to Mrs. Fanshawe, who, knowing that 
something was wrong, received it in silence also, 
and read it in her turn. An uncomfortable 
pause followed, broken at last by the elder lady. 

**My poor dear child! what a thing this is 
for you! What are you going to do about it?" 

'*I think I should like to go, mamma, if you 
please. I should not be long away, you know." 

Mrs. Fanshawe was in a dileioDHia. She was 
not hampered by any feeling of tenderness or 
compassion for John Haroldson ; on the con- 
trary, she was provoked with him for having 
presumed even in delirium to ask for Minna. 
But she was weak enough to feel a superstitious 
scruple about refusing what might prove to be 
the last wish of a dying man. 

" It's very awkward — very awkward indeed. 
I don't like to take the responsibility of advising, 
ftnd yet .... You must do as you wish about 
it, of course. Only I can't help thinking your — 
this letter exaggerates the danger very much. 
In fact, for my own part, I don't believe there 
is any thing serious the matter." 

" I hope not, mamma. But if there was, you 
know" .... 

"Oh yes! I quite understand your feelings, 
my dear, and I would not for an instant stand 
in the way of your doing what you think right. 
But it is a great pity it has happened, that's all 
— a dreadful pity." 

** Yes," said Minna sadly, *4t is very dread- 
ful. I remember him so well ; he always noticed 
me a great deal, and I used to be very fond of 
him. It all comes back to me now so plainly ! 
Poor father — I am very, very sorry." 

It was the first time for years that Minna had 
adverted to the fact that she had a father living 
other than Mrs. Fanshawe's husband — much 
less said any thing to show that she still held 
him in kindly remembrance. But Mrs. Fan- 
shawe grudged poor John Haroldson even this, 
and it was with a well-defined though secret 
pang of jealousy that she answered — 



" Don't fret, my darling, don't fret. It is all 
very well to be sorrry, of course— one feels sorry 
for any4)ody under such circumstances — but you 
are our daughter now, remember, mine and your 
papa's. There is nobody in the world who loves 
you or ever can love you — as a parent at least 
— half so well as we do, mind that." 

" Oh yes ! I know," said Minna, and she gave 
a little involuntary sigh. 

"I am sure you do, dear child. He may 
have been very kind to you, I dare say — I have 
no doubt he was — but any body may see he can 
not have been so extraordinarily fond of you, or 
he would not have given you up." 

" Of course he would not, mamma. Oh ! I 
have very often thought about that. But as I 
am actually sent for, I feel it is my duty to go." 

" Perhaps it may be, my dear — for this once. 
It is not what I like — I may say it is not what I 
have a right to expect — that you should be in- 
terfered with in this way, but as it has happened 
so, you must do as you think best yourself." 

"Thank you, mamma. Then I will go at 
once, please." 

** Very well. It is the safe side, of course, if 
any thing was to happen. I could not bear to 
have you fretting yourself afterward with think- 
ing that you had the least thing to reproach 
yourself with. You will come away as soon as 
possible, I am sure ? This afternoon, if you find 
hirt better?" 

'* Oh yes, mamma, as soon as ever I can." 

" Perhaps, though, it would be as well not to 
return to-day, after all," continued Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, pondering. ** Miss Chatterton said some- 
thing about spending the afternoon with us, and 
if she was here when you came home you would 
be catechised to death about where you had 
been. I will make a proper excuse for you, and 
you can take the first train back to-morrow." 

"Yes — if he is better. Oh! mamma, you 
will take care not to let Miss Chatterton or any 
body else know where I am, won't you ?" she 
added anxiously. 

"Of course, my dear; I will take' good care. 
And let me see — it is lucky your papa has not 
gone to the counting-house yet — he shall escort 
you to the station and see you off, so that the 
servants shan^t get gossiping about the name of 
the place the ticket is taken for." 

" I would not have any body know for the 
world," said Minna, clasping her hands affright- 
edly. An idea had just occurred to her which 
threw her into a state of panic terror. What if 
Raymond Lee should find out that her father 
was not the rich Mr. Fanshawe, but a rough 
country farmer ? 

" My poor pet, how frightened you look ! It 
is very, very hard on you. But nobody shall 
hear of it — trust me for that." 

" I rfo, mamma. But oh I I hope they won't 
find out about me in some other way. I am 
afraid a great many people here know that I am 
not really your daughter, and I have just been 
thinking that perhaps they will get talking of it 
to — to people who don't know it already, I 
mean. There is Mr. Lee, for instance, he evi- 
dently has no idea of such a thing, and it would 
be very cruel if he were told — he or any other new 
acquaintance, I mean ; of course it would be all 
the same. But people are so spiteful, and I feel 
certain that that horrid Mrs. Vesey would do 
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me an ill tarn if she coald. Oh ! mamma, I am 
very silly, bat I can't help it." 

The last words were an apology for a great 
burst of tears which she coald not restrain as she 
realized the idea of Raymond discovering the 
trath of her parentage. She had shed no tears 
over Amy's note. 

" Hash, darling, hush," soothingly said Mrs. 
Fanshawe, her womanly instinct perhaps divin- 
ing something of the oaase of this excessive emo- 
tion. " She won't get an opportunity of telling 
him any thing about you, and if she does, there 
is no great harm done after all. Neither she 
nor any body else has ever heard a word about 
your — your HoUsworth relations, thank good- 
ness, and being my adopted daughter doesn't 
prove that you are not perfectly well connected, 
you know. Nobody could look at you, my beau- 
tiful pet, and take such a notion into their heads 
for an instant." 

''I am glad you think so, mamma," said 
Minna, blushing through her tears. "Only 
some people are so fond of blackening other peo- 
ple's characters" .... 

She broke down again with a little sob. 

** My dear love, don't alarm yourself. Mr. 
Lee is the last person living to be influenced by 
any body's idle gossip, I should say. And let 
the worst come to the worst, I don't know if it 
would so very much signify if he was. He is not 
the only man in the world, my dear." 

" I was not thinking particularljn^bout Mr. 
Lee," said Minna, drying her eyes hastily. "I 
only mentioned him as an example." 

Oh! Minna! 

**No, no, there are others," went on Mrs. 
Fanshawe musingly, with no notice of the inter- 
ruption. " Be sure you don't stay a day longer 
away than you can help, Minna. To-morrow 
won't be a bit too soon to begin thinking about 
your dress for the fete" 

"And there will be the bazaar too," rejoined 
Minna dolefully. * * We promised to go the first 
day, and Mrs. Wilks will be so disappointed if 
we don't keep our word. Oh ! I will be back 
as soon as I possibly can, you may depend upon 
it." 

" You are sure you ought to go ?" said Mrs. 
Fanshawe dubiously. She thought she detect- 
ed on Minna's part symptoms of wavering which 
it might be well to encourage if it could be done 
without taking on herself the responsibility of 
direct dissuasion. 

But if Minna had been in any danger of 
wavering, Mrs. Fanshawe's question recalled her 
to a sense of duty at once. 

"Yes, mamma, I am sure I ought to go. I 
should feel myself very wicked if I did not." 

And, answering thus resolutely, she left the 
room without farther delay to prepare for her 
journey. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE OLD HOME. 

Early in the afternoon of that same day, a pret- 
ty young lady dressed in the height of the fashion 
was seen walking by herself along the road which 
leads from Hollsworth to Black Moor Farm. 
The few passers-by who met her, consisting of 
some half dozen carters and market-women, 
D 



turned their heads to look at her with surprise, 

i knowing that there was no one the least like lier 

I belonging to the neighborhood. Their surjirisc 

I would have been considerably increased could 

they have guessed that the fashionable stranger 

was Farmer Haroldson's eldest daughter. 

Minna indeed it was, who, with no need of 
asking her way, had unhesitatingly found and 
followed the road leading to her father's 
house. 

She had never traversed it since childhood, 
and yet now it seemed to her that she knew it 
better than any street in St. Austin's. And 
with the sense of familiarity came a strange 
yearning sense of liking and affection. She was 
glad to see the old place again, and to find it 
still unchanged, wondering at herself for having 
let those thousand pleasant memories so long li2 
dormant which now rushed back on her with 
every step she took. The Black Moor stretched 
before her bleak and barren in spite of the noon- 
day sun shining on it, but she heeded its bleak- 
ness and barrenness not. To her the weird 
landscape seemed smiling and companionable, 
and her heart swelled wlicn she looked on it as 
though at sight of an old friend 

She was inclined for a moment to reproach 
herself for having been content to spend so many 
years away from her former homo without revis- 
iting it, but quieted her conscience with the re- 
flection that, if she had been cared for there, 
she would not have been as it were thrust from 
it. As her words to her aunt that morning had 
implied, it was not the first time that this argu- 
ment had comforted her. For, whatever her 
faults of frivolity or worldliness, she had not 
grown up to womanhood without occasionally 
casting a tender thought behind on the old 
scenes and times from which years were gradu- 
ally dividing her farther and farther; and but 
for some such argument she might not have re- 
signed herself so easily as she did to the futility 
of attempting a reconciliation between past and 
present. 

She came at length in front of the farm-house, 
and paused at the well-remembered garden gate 
which she had last passed through as a weeping 
child fifteen years before. She could have Tan- 
cied herself a child again as she looked up at 
the unchanged physiognomy of the building. 
In presence of that familiar gray stone front, with 
those eaves and gables every one of which she 
knew by heart, it was diflicult to believe that 
all things were not, like them, still as they had 
been. As one in a dream she lifted the latch 
and went up the little garden toward the open 
door, through which as she came nearer she 
caught a glimpse of the kitchen, with the sand- 
ed floor and raftered roof which her visions of 
home had always shown her. All was so much 
as she had known it that she half expected to 
find her mother busied there as of yore. 
. But now, within doors, presented itself the first 
sign of change. Instead of the gentle sweet- 
voiced mother whom she remembered so well, 
she found only a big slattemly-looking woman 
who had been hired in a hurry to do the house- 
work while Amy performed the office of sick- 
nurse. 

" You are the young lady what was expected, 
I s'pose, miss, "said this personage before Minna 
had found voice to speak. "ThAU.^ ijleaaft^ 
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you're to wait in the parlor, ami I'll run up stairs 
and tell Miss Amy. She'll be down directly, I 
dare say — she don't mind leaving the master for 
a bit now that he's come to himself. This way, 
miss. Better ? Oh yes ; the master's much bet- 
ter to-day. He's got the turn now, you see, and 
after that folks is sure to do nicely." 

With which aphorism Minna found herself 
left alone in the neat little parlor which now, 
as in Mrs. Haroldson's time, was reserved ex- 
clusively for occasions of state and ceremony. 

How well she remembered it, to be sure ! 

There was the little mahogany chiffonier she 
used to think so gi*and — there the horse hair sofa 
on which she had seen her mother sit reading on 
Sunday afternoons. There on the mantel-piece 
were the same ornaments which had adorned it 
fifteen years before — the pretty painted scent- 
bottles that would be handed down for her to 
smell at when she was good, the china lady and 
gentleman a la Louis Quatorze whom she was 
allowed to consider as her property, and regard- 
ing whose imaginary history and antecedents she 
was always asking questions. She had been in 
terrible grief concerning one of those figures once, 
ha^ing by misadventure knocked off the lady's 
jirm, but her mother had comforted her, kissing 
away her tears, and showing how the piece could 
be cemented on again so that the fracture would 
be hardly visible. Ah ! what happy old times 
those were, and what a kind mother that dead 
mother of hers had been ! 

She was beginning to feel strangely affected by 
these memories, when suddenly a question occur- 
red to her which drove them all out of her head 
and froze in their source the tears which were 
rising to her eyes. What would Mr. Lee think 
if he could see into that shabby little parlor, and 
guess that she had tender recollections conncct- 
' ed with yonder paltry chiffonier and horse hair 
sofa and those odiously vulgar mantel-piece orna- 
ments ? Her face glowed with shame and mor- 
tification at the mere idea. 

Presently a light step was heard coming down 
stall's and along the passage, and Minna knew 
thatr she was about to see her sister. And curi- 
ously enough, the elegantly dressed town-bred 
young lady, accustomed to mix in society from 
her childhood up, without an iota of shyness, 
could not help paying the little country -girl 
the compliment of feeling a certain nervous 
trepidation at her approach. As the door 
opened to admit her sister, Minna felt her heart 
beat. 

It was certainly no very formidable-looking 
person who appeared. A short plump figure 
demurely clad in a brown stuff dress, a round 
childish face (the nose slightly retroussd)^ with 
brown hair and eyes, and a complexion which 
malice, overlooking the healthy glow of the 
warm red blood mantling undefneath, might 
have called brown also — such were the figure 
and face of Minna's sister, as unlike Minna's own 
as conld well be imagined. A less imposing as- 
pect it would be difficult to conceive, and yet 
somehow there was something taking about it. 
For while the short figure was perfectly neat and 
well-proportioned, the round face looked tempt- 
ingly soft and velvety, and the homely brown 
eyes, when they were not shyly concealed by 
downcast lids fringed with singularly long and 
silken lashes, shone (sparkling waa quite out of 



their line) with a clear honest light very pleasant 
to behold. 

A great deal more was visible just now of the 
lashes than of the eyes ; their owner, in spite of 
her nineteen summers, pausing on the threshold 
in a state of such evident embarrassment that 
Minna felt obliged to give her a little encourage- 
ment. 

** How do you do, Amy ? I am veiy glad to 
see you." 

She held out her hand, in which Amy, still 
looking very shy, came up and laid hers. And 
then Minna, suddenly resolving a moot point 
which she had been debating during the journey 
to no purpose, bent down her lips to the soft 
round face and kissed it. Decidedly it would 
not do not to kiss her own sister. 

" Dear Minnie I" said Amy gratefully. She 
had hardly known whether or not to expect so 
distinguished a mark of favor. 

"Dear Amy!" said Minna, pressing her sis- 
ter's hand (another kiss would have been carrying 
things too far). 

There was an awkward pause, again broken 
by Minna. 

"I am glad to hear that my father is so much 
better." 

She had already decided that ** my father" was 
the proper phrase to be used in speaking of John 
Haroldson. ** Papa" was appropriated to Mr. 
Fanshawe, and " father" was of course too vulgar 
to be thought of for a moment. She might have 
said "our father,'* to be sure, but considering 
that she knew so little of Amy, the expression 
would perhaps have been unnecessarily familiar. 

"Yes," said Amy, "lie is very much better. 
He came to himself last night as if he were wak- 
ing up from sleep, and though the bruises are 
giving him a good deal of pain, I am not fright- 
ened about him any more now. I was dreadfully 
frightened yesterday, or of course I should never 
have thought of troubling you," she added with 
a timid glance of apology from under the long 
eyelashes. 

'* There is nor harm done," replied Minna gra- 
ciously. "I am very much pleased to have an 
opportunity of seeing you both again." 

" It is very, very kind of you. Would you 
mind waiting a few minutes while I go and tell 
father you are here ? I did not like even to let 
him know that I had written to you, in case there 
might be some disappointment. Please sit 
down." 

With these words the little brown figure van- 
ished from the room, and Minna was left by her- 
self to consider the impression which her sister 
had made upon hei*. 

" What a nice little thing I And that is real- 
ly my sister. My sister — how strange it sounds 
to have a sister I I wonder if she has learned 
the piano — not a note, I am afraid. But she has 
turned out very well, considering her disadvan- 
tages, poor girl. How I should like to know her ! 
I am sure we should get on capitally — she is so 
sweet and good-tempered-looking, and I should 
be so kind to her. It makes one quite sorry to 
think of her having been so neglected. Oh dear ! 
what a pleastlro it would be to develop he» and 
form her manners — they would form, I feel cer- 
tain. Well, perhaps some day" 

The flow of her thoughts came to a sudden 
stop here. What would Mr, Lee think if he saw 
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Amy before the process of formation was com- 
plete ? She shook her head rather sadly as she 
admitted the impossibility that the nice little 
thing and herself could ever be more to each 
other than they were already. 

Meanwhile the younger sister had gone up stairs 
to her father, intent on breaking to him the news 
of Minna's arrival. The task was one of some 
delicacy, for the pain of his bruises, complicated 
by a sharp touch of rheumatism which had treach- 
erously taken that opportunity of attacking him, 
had made him yet more iiTitable and excitable 
than usual. 

"Father," she began timidly, creeping softly 
to his bedside, ** are you awake?" 

The bed-clothes tossed tumultuously at the 
question. 

" Awake — I should think I was awake. 
Awake ! yes, and likely to be awake for many a 
long hour to come, confound it. What do you 
mean by asking?" 

" Only that I have something to say to you, 
father dear. You know of course that for a long 
time after the accident you were very ill.*' 

"Yes, and I know I'm very ill still. What's 
the good of telling me that?" 

" And lay for hours and hours almost as if you 
were dead, " persisted Amy. * * Except that every 
now and then you put up your handis and called 
for Minnie." 

"Called for M;Aa/r 

Amy looked very much frightened. 

" For Minnie," she repeated tremulously. 

" Did I ? More fool I then, that's all. Now 
be quiet again if you can. " 

"But, father, I must explain it all to yon, or 
you won't understand. I didn't know what to 
do when I heard you ; you were so ill, and I was 
afraid something dreadful might be going to hnp- 
pr»n, and at last I made up my mind that — that 
— don't be angry, father — that I would write to 
tell her of it." 

"Write to her! And you did — did you? 
Then you've acted like an idiot What do you 
think she cared whether I was ill or well, dead 
or alive? And I suppose she let you know pret- 
ty quick that it was nothing to her — eh ? Sent 
the letter back unopened, eh ? Or her compli- 
ments and to say she was sorry to hear the old 
man was making an ass of himself. Eh ? eh ? 
eh?" 

He had raised himself on his elbow, and spoke 
with an angry vehemence which terrified her. 

" Oh no ! father, no I How can you say these 
things ?" 

" What did she do, then ?" 

" She set out directly she had my letter," mur- 
mured Amy, without daring to look up. 

«* Set out ! Where from — where to— what for?" 

* ' To come here, father. And — and she is wait- 
ing down stairs just now." 

For an instant a thrill as of an electric shock 
quivered through John Haroldson's whole frame. 
In the next he sank back on his pillow weak and 
trembling with emotion. 

"Minnie — my little Minnie, "he ci'ied, hoarse- 
ly. " My Minnie come back to her old father! 
Quick — quick — what are you waiting for ? Minnie 
— my little darling — how happy we shall be !" 

He waved his shaking hand with a gesture of 
feverish impatience which Amy hastened to obey. 

If Minna had been agitated at the prospect of 



meeting her sister, she was still more so when she 
was summoned to appear before her father. Her 
heart beat faster than ever as she followed Amy 
up stairs and entered with her the room where 
the sick man lay — the same where she remem- 
bered him lying when she parted from him last. 
She recognized it, and looked round with eyes 
before which a mist had suddenly arisen. 

"Minnie — my little Minnie," cried a feeble 
voice from behind the bed-curtain. 

It was the voice of her father calling to her 
from the bed by which she had stood to bid him 
good-bye fifteen years ago. And at the same 
moment she saw the curtain drawn impatiently 
back and her father's ai*ms stretched forth to 
embrace her. 

All the emotions of that far-distant time 
thronged back on her heart as she heard and 
saw. She forgot Mrs. Fanshawe, and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's nice house, and Mrs. Fanshawe's grand 
friends, forgot all that had passed since she had 
last left that room, and rushed to the bedside as 
eagerly as she would have rushed then if she had 
heard herself called back as she went weeping 
into exile. In another moment her arms were 
round her father's neck, and — a child again — 
she was sobbing out the grief of fifteen years ago 
on his bosom. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

DISENC H ANTMENT. 

It was long before she raised her head from 
his shoulder (she had forgotten all about the 
pretty Paris bonnet which she was crushing un- 
mercifully out of shape), and, when she did, it 
was only to gaze with a fresh burst of tears on 
his familiar sun-burned face — so familiar that 
she scarcely noticed the sun-burning. And in 
his turn he gazed back on hers hardly knowing 
that it was beautiful ; he saw nothing of it save 
that it was his child's, and that it was looking at 
him kindly. 

"Minnie — little Minnie — so you have come 
back to me at last ? You love your poor old fa- 
ther after all." 

She took his hand in both hers, and raised it 
fondly to her lips, not even then discovering that 
it was rough and horny. 

" Father— dear, dear father." 

"My little darling child! How happy wo 
shall be!" 

The hearts of both were full, and a long silence 
followed, during which he lay looking at her as 
she stood by his bedside, his eyes overflowing with 
loving tenderness. At last he spoke, caressing 
the hand which he held clasped in his. 

" You must forgive me, Minnie dear — I shall 
not be happy till you have forgiven me." 

"Forgive you! Dear father, there is nothing 
to forgive. Every thing has been for the best." 

She thought he was going to excuse himself 
for having given her np to her aunt. 

"I see now how hardly I have judged you, 
though God knows such a one as I can have no 
right to be hard on any one (his voice nearly 
broke down here). But I was always passion- 
ate and headstrong, Minnie, and when I found 
you were not coming back to us, it hurt me so 
that I seemed to hate you for it. You will for- 
give me, won't you?" . 
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She was very much surprised, but said noth- 
ing, and in answer to his appealing look pressed 
his hand warmly. 

" You hare come back to me, and it is all 
over now like a horrible dream, and yet I can't 
help speaking of it. Yes, you may forgive me, 
dear, for I quite understand how unreasonable 
I have been. Little folks are made to like 
change and fine things, and you were such a lit- 
tle one then, Minnie ! It was only nature you 
should take to your aunt when you were sent to 
live with her ; it wouldn*t have been Mature any 
other way. I was the one to blame first of all, 
for letting you go; but we were so poor, and 
though I could have borne the poverty for my- 
self, I couldn't for you, my darling. It was for 
your sake, Minnie dear, or I'd sooner have cut 
my right hand off." 

"Dear father! Oh yes! I ought to have 
thought of that before — I have been to blame too. 
But now that I know you really care to see me, 
it shall be quite different. I will come to visit 
you very often — it will be a great happiness." 

She had expected that the prospect would 
please him as much as it did herself, but to her 
surprise his countenance suddenly fell. 

** Visit — what do you mean ? You are going 
away then ?'* 

** I am sorry I can not stay longer this time. 
But I promised mam — Aunt Fanshawe — to bo 
back by the first train to-morrow ; we have a 
particular engagement for the afternoon." 

She felt the hand which he had been holding 
hitherto abruptly released. 

" It is a great pity," she stammered. ** But 
really I can not help it." 

" No, no, it was all my mistake — all my mis- 
take." lie burst into a harsh laugh, and added — 
** Only think what an idiot Tve been and made of 
myself! When I heard you were down stairs, 
I was goose enough to take it into my head you 
had come to stay with mo always. I thought 
you had found out that blood i\'as thicker than 
water, may be. Ha ! ha ! did you ever hear of 
such an old greenhorn ?" 

She felt very much hurt and shocked, and none 
the less so that for the first time her ear detect- 
ed the strong country accent with which he spoke ; 
so strong it was that she could not understand 
how she had not noticed it sooner. 

** It grieves me very much that you should be 
disappointed, father, but I do not think it is my 
fault. If you will only consider a little, I am 
sure you will see that I could not be expected 
to give up my homo where I have always been 
so happy" . . . 

" Of course I see you could not be expected. 
Why, I might as well expect to find a heart in 
the inside of a pebble as to find a fashionable 
lady liking her old father better than her balls 
and parties and fine dresses. I don't know how 
I came to pitch on such a notion, I'm sure, but 
you see I've been ill, and that has made my 
head weak, I suppose. Ha ! ha ! ha t it was a 
good *un, wasn't it ?" 

A good 'un ! And the phrase was not used 
jocularly — he was too terribly earnest in his 
irony for that. If Mr. Lee had been there to 
hear! 

" I am sorry you think I deserve this, father. 
But you said yourself just now that it would 
have been unnatural of me not to lovo my aunt 



when she was so kind, and I think it would — 
unnatural and ungrateful." 

"Well, and I don't say different now, do I? 
I am only amused at myself for being such an 
old buzzard. Leave the glasses alone, can't 
you, and don't be making such a confounded 
clatter." 

The last words, spoken very sharply, were 
addressed to Amy, as she was taking down a 
medicine bottle and wine-glass from the mantel- 
piece. 

**I was going to give you your afternoon 
drops, father — I ought to have thought of it be- 
fore." 

"Why didn't you think of it before, then? 
You'd have thought of it before, I warrant, if 
you'd been in half the pain I've been lying in 
all morning. But you may put it back again, I 
won't touch it. I've been dosed enough already, 
and dang me if I'll stand any more of it. Put 
it down, do you hear ?" 

He spoke so fiercely that his poor little nurse 
dared not expostulate, and laid down the phial 
in evident trepidation. Minna saw her fright- 
ened look, and could not help inwardly resenting 
the tyranny and injustice which had called it 
forth. She knew that she herself had been the 
exciting cause of this overflow of wrath, and 
magnanimously interposed to divert it if possible 
from Amy. 

" I see you are offended with me, father. But 
really I do not know what I have done." 

" Offended ! Oh ! dear no — not at all. How 
should I be offended ? Would you mind tak- 
ing away your hand — ^I can't bear to have any 
body's liand sprawling about on my bed-clothes." 

She drew her hand back as quickly as if she 
had been stung. 

" And perhaps you'll be kind enough to sit 
down and not stand staring at me like that. 
It's bad enough to have the rheumatics jobbing 
like penknives first at one joint and then at 
another, without being stared at." 

She sat down without speaking, and immedi- 
ately became absorbed in the task of smoothing 
out the creases which she had discovered to have 
been made in her new silk skirt while she had 
been bending over her father's pillow. But the 
promptness of her obedience failed to soothe the 
sick man's irritation. 

"If you think I ought to take physic, you'd 
better give it to me," he said to Amy testily. 
' * Ugh ! if you only felt what Fm feeling now, 
you'd have a sharper memory perhaps.'* 

" I will get it directly. I am so sorry for you, 
father dear." 

*' Come and put my pillow straight, will you ? 
Not that way — I never knew auch awkward 
hands as you've got to-day. What's that con- 
founded swishing noise ? I wish to Heaven it 
wt)uld stop, or I shall be in a fever with it." 

Minna took the hint directly, and left the 
creases to themselves. But even this did not 
pacify him. 

" Oh ! it was you, was it? I hate silk frocks. 
Now then. Amy, ain I to have any doctor's stuff 
or am I not ? You leave me to think of every 
thing for myself." 

Poor Amy, who had been called in a hurry to 
adjust her father's pillow, hastened back to the 
task of preparing the medicine, sadly bewildered 
by the difficulty of pleasing him. 
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" Now then, what are you staring about for ? 
Can't you give me the physic and have done 
with it?" 

<< I was looking for the spoon to measure it 
with, father. I thought I saw it just now.** 

** Well done, you're the slowest coach that ever 
I came across." 

*' There is one on the mantel-piece," put in 
Minna quickly. And, glad to have an opportu- 
nity of scrying her poor frightened-looking little 
sister, she rose to fetch it herself. 

The act was performed with the best intentions, 
but was attended with very undesirable results. 
In coming away from the mantle-piece, Minna's 
long dress caught in the fire-irons, and brought 
them clattering down with a noise which made 
her look very penitent and set the invalid's nerves 
all on edge. 

** What the devil ?" he cried angrily. " That 
confounded frock again I And bless my heart, 
see there — it's a yard too long, Wliy can't you 
wear clothes like other people ? Look at Amy, 
she don't drag a tail after her." 

Minna's penitence had all evaporated now. 
She glanced at Amy's dress with an expression 
which she did not intend to be disdainful, but 
which was so nevertheless, and answered coldly — 

'Ut is the fashion for dresses to be worn long. 
I can not help it." 

''Then it's a beastly bad fashion, that's all I've 
got to say. And as ugly as sin." 

" I am sorry you think so. I rather like it 
myself." 

She ought not to have said this, but it was a 
little spurt of temper which she could not restrain. 

"That's lucky, for I suppose you would not 
dress out of the fashion to save your life and' 
your soul too. Oh I this is the physic, is it? 
Give it here then, you've been long enough mak- 
ing it. Amy, if ever you wear a frock like that, 
I'll never forgive you." 

. Minna felt very much offended, and hardly at- 
tempted to make a secret of it. 

''I am disturbing you, I am afraid," she said 
with dignity. " Perhaps I had better go down 
stairs." 

'' Yes, yes, go down stairs as soon as you like, 
both of you. I should have been asleep an hour 
ago if I had been let alone. No, no. Amy, you 
needn't stay. I've had enough of company for 
to-day. Let me be — I want to go to sleep." 

The sisters looked at each other, and silently 
went out together. The room was as quiet now 
as John Haroldson would wish it, but, quiet as 
it was, he did not sleep. 



CHAPTER XVin. 

DBOPPED IN TO TEA. 

Minna had been accustomed all her life to be 
humored and indulged, and the sense of injury 
with which she left her father's presence was 
stronger than perhaps it ought to have been. 
She was wounded and angry — so angry that, 
had it not been for her dread of confronting the 
curiosity of Miss Chatterton, she would have left 
the house at once with a determination never to 
re-enter it. As it was, she resigned herself to 
accept the shelter of its roof till next morning, 
but with an unwillingness which was manifest 



to Amy even in the midst of her hospitable 
cares. 

The poor little thing was dreadfully vexed, and 
tried hard to make excuses. 

" He is so ill to-day, you know, poor dear — 
you mustn't mind him," she pleaded. " Oh ! 
when he is well he is quite different." 

'' I am glad to hear it. I should be sorry to 
think that you were always liable to be treated 
as unjustly as I have been to-day." 

'' Oh I but he didn't mean half what he said, 
I'm sure. You must forget it — indeed, indeed 
you must" 

" When people have been used as I was used 
just now, they arc not always able to forget it," 
said Minna, with more solemnity than was per- 
haps necessary, for her dignity was in arms. 
** My feelings have been very much hurt." 

' ' I am so sorry, it was all my fault, you know ; 
I ought to have seen he wasn't fit to bear the ex* 
citement, and I do feel that I am very much to 
blame for having exposed you to — to any thing 
so painful. I can only say that I am sorry — 
very, very sorry." 

The intensity of her little sister's penitence 
was an appeal to Minna's innate good-nature 
which it was not able to resist. She remember- 
ed that after all Amy had done nothing to of- 
fend her, and felt a magnanimous impulse to 
comfort and reassure the poor girl. 

" Never mind. Amy. You did every thing for 
the best, I know. However hurt I may be, I am 
not so unreasonable but that I quite understand 
that. Now let us talk of something more agree- 
able. I am very glad to see you, my dear — very 
glad indeed, I can assure you. Do you remem- 
ber meat all?" 

** Yes, I remember a great deal about you," 
answered Amy shyly. 

"That's right. I remember you very plainly. 
You were such a nice round little thing, and so 
good-tempered. And I'm afraid I u^ to try . 
your temper a good deal." 

" Did you ?" said Amy, all on fire with blush- 
es, "I forget that." 

"Not purposely, you know, but I am sure I 
must have been a dreadful torment to you ; elder 
sisters always are, I suppose. . I remember once 
mufiling you up till there was only the tip of 
your nose to be seen, that you might look like a 
sick old woman while I was the doctor." 

" I think I remember something about it. 
And you had father's hat on, had you not ?" 

"What a capital memory you have!" cried 
Minna, warming with the subject. " Of course 
I had, and it was always slipping over my eyes 
and I was always pushing it up again. Oh dear I 
the longer I am here the more I seem to recol- 
lect it all. And do you remember playing at 
soldiers, and making ourselves a tent in the gar- 
den with a sheet and a couple of towel-horses ? 
I was captain of course, and a very tyrannical 
one, I have no doubt. And do you remem- 
ber" . . . 

Et cetera, et cetera. 

It was wonderful what a fruitful topic these 
reminiscences proved, and how quickly it put the 
two sisters on friendly terms with each other in 
spite of the younger one's shyness. The after- 
noon hours were whiled away with astonishing 
rapidity, the pleasant tSte-a-tete talk being only 
interrupted oecmorsi^Ncj ^Xs^xl Ksk^ -^^ss*. ^sj^ 
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stairs to sec if her father had need of her. 
Tliese visits did not detain her long, for the in- 
valid was so gruffljr emphatic in declaring that he 
wanted nothing except to be left alone, that she 
Avas only too glad to beat a retreat. 

Bat evening came, and with it a rude ending 
of Minna*8 enjoyment. 

The sisters had just sat down to tea, and Min- 
na was getting more confidentially disposed than 
ever in the soft evening twilight, when a step 
was heard on the gravel walk without, followed 
by a dramming of knuckles against the outer door. 

"It is Captain PuUyn !" cried Amy joyfully, 
"in answer to her sister's surprised look. *'He 
always comes like that." 

She rose eagerly and harried into the passage 
to admit the visitor. Minna looked after her with 
dignified surprise ; opening the house door was 
manifestly the duty of the woman in the kitchen. 

The duty was performed bv Amy neverthe- 
less, aad immediately afterward Minna heard a 
heavy footstep scnfiling in the passage, and a 
boisterous bass voice demanding — 

"Well, lass, and how's father getting on?'* 

" About the same since morning," Amy made 
answer. And then she whispered something 
about "Minnie" being in the parlor which elicit- 
ed an exclamation of surprise from the new- 
comer, and made Minna's brows contract very 
visibly. What business had Amy to speak of 
her by her Christian name to a great coai'se 
sailor with scuffling feet who called a young lady 
(or the sister of a young lady) * * lass" ? But she 
was considerably more shocked presently when 
the parlor door was thrown open, and the owner 
of the scuffling feet actually made his appear- 
ance in her presence. It seemed that the man 
was positively going to join them at tea ! Really 
it was too bad. Slie knew that she had often 
sat at the same table with him in by-gone days 
(indeed she had horrid visions of having sat on 
• his knee), but things were very difierent now. 
Besides, he was so much more vulgar than she 
had had any idea of then ! Surely he must have 
changed very much. 

She had hardly had time to make this reflection 
when to her horror she discovered that he was 
advancing toward her with both hands ex- 
tended. 

" Hollo, Minnie ! is this really little Minnie ? 
Here's a sight for sore eyes if ever here was one. 
Bless your heart, my little lass, I'm as pleased 
to see you as land after a twelve months' cruise." 

She had no choice but to put out her hand, 
which she did very daintily and gingerly. He 
grasped it with such rade energy as almost to 
crush the delicate fingers, and then, still holding 
it, stood looking at her for a few seconds with 
an air of irresolution which, if such an idea had 
not seemed too incredibly absurd to be entertain- 
ed for an instant, would have made her believe 
that he was thinking of kissing her. She could 
not seriously give him credit for contemplating 
such an enormity, but felt frightened and angry 
notwithstanding, and pulled away her hand with 
an abruptness which appeared to give him some 
snrprise. He recovered in a moment, however, 
and pu); a chair for himself at the table next to 
hersVith immovable good-humor. 

"Ah! very well, very well, it's what wo old 
folks have to look out for. You don't remember 
me after all these years, I dare say." 



" Very little, I confess,*' said Minna, frigidly. 

What an atrocious thing it was that she should 
be expected to associate with this common sea- 
faring creature ! Her father was her father, and 
her sister was her sister, but what earthly claim 
had this vulgar leviathan of the deep to her con- 
sideration? 

" Oh ! you do a little, do you ? Well so you 
ought, for you and I was fast friends once, 
reg'lar consort crafts. And I've always stuck by 
you, little Minnie — ay that I have, and fought 
your battles for you when youVe been far enough 
from thinking of the poor old cap'en. For a 
ship will go as she's steered, and so will a younk- 
er, and if either of 'em gets out of their course, 
it's the fault of them as keeps the log. That's 
my point of view, and being so, I've always said 
that you was to pity and not to blame, and sny it 
I always will if I live a thousand years. I've 
felt for you, little Minnie, if nobody else has." 

Felt for her indeed ! What an odious man ! 
And how fearfully he had made the room smell 
of tobacco ! Minna was too much displeased to 
vouchsafe an answer — displeased not only with 
the captain himself, but with Amy^ who, in evi- 
dent unconsciousness of his demerits, had lit the 
candles in his honor and was complacently pour- 
ing him out a breakfast cup full of tea as for a 
welcome and privileged visitor. 

Perhaps the captain perceived that his ad- 
vances were not responded to, for his next words 
were addressed to the younger sister. 

" I wonder what wind is keeping Joe. This 
is an early evening with him at the counting;, 
house, and he don't stop away when he can help 
it, I know that." 

Hero the cn])tain closed one eye by way of 
preparation for a noisy sip of his tea, and this 
time Amy appeared to discover the vulgarity of 
his manners, for she made no answer and slight- 
ly colored. 

" It's my son," said the captain, turning to- 
ward Minna to explain. " He's a neighbor of 
yonrs, is Joe; that is, he lives at St. Austin's 
when he's at home, more's the pity, but he 
makes a run across once or twice a week when 
he gets away early enough. He's a clerk with 
Brown Brothers, and — Hollo ! that's him." 

A gentle ring sounded at the door-bell, and 
again Amy rose to answer the summons, leaving 
the captain to entertain Minna by telling her how 
capitally well Joe wag doing. Minna was polite 
enough to answer the man with a remark that 
it must be very gratifying, but was inwardly 
chafing at being left alone with him. It seemed 
to her that Amy was never coming back. And 
certainly Amy was longer away on this occasion 
than on the former one. 

At last she returned, looking a little flun-icd 
by the increasing cares of hostess-ship, and fol- 
lowed by a stalwart young man, muscular and 
large-limbed, but withal so rosy-faced and smell- 
ing so strongly of pomatum that nobody could be 
in his company without feeling confidence in his 
entire harmlessness. 

He was evidently dressed in his best, and the 
result was a general glossiness which contributed 
still farther to the inofiensiveness of his aspect. 
His shirt-front was expansive and very highly 
glazed; his waistcoat, across which meandered 
a chain of brightly burnished yellow metal, was 
of the shiniest black satin ; his boots were so 
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well polished that yoa could almost have seen 
youi*self in them ; his hair was lastrous with the 
pomatum aforesaid ; his very face was radiant, 
partly with natural goo J -humor, but also per- 
haps with recently applied soap. The splendor 
of his appearance was slightly marred for the 
first few moments by three or four parcels which 
he carried as he entered, and which he evident- 
ly did not quite know how to get rid of. 

"It is a pot of calves'-foot jelly for Mr. Har- 
oldson," he explained, blushing. ** And — and a 
few oranges and macaroons that I thought might 
be tasty for him. Shall I put them down here ? 
I beg your pardon, miss." 

The last words were addressed with an em- 
barrassed bow to Minna, as an apology for hav- 
ing been so long without noticing her. She re- 
turned the greeting with the slightest possible 
inclination of the head. She was afraid that 
this dreadful young roan might try to claim ac- 
quaintance with her at St. Austin's, and was de- 
termined to keep him at a proper distance. 

** Aha ! we've got a visitor, you see, Joe,** 
said the captain, with his horrid obtrusive jovial- 
ity. " Who do you think it is ? Who do you 
think it is ?" 

"Amy — Miss Amy — told me,*' said Joe, 
stammering in evident awe of the elegant 
stranger. "Very glad to see you, miss, I'm 
sure." 

Minna answered by another inclination of the 
head. She was thinking that if Amy had had 
common sense and right feeling, this would not 
have happened. Why could not the servant, or 
charwoman, or whatever she was, have been in- 
structed to say " Not at home" for that evening? 

There was' rather an awkward hiatns in the 
conversation, during which Minna felt the cap- 
tain's eyes observantly fixed on her. She was 
afraid that he was going to make her another of 
his odiously familiar speeches, and was glad 
when he turned to his son and asked — 

" Well, Joe, any news this evening?" 

And this time there was no obtrusive joviality 
in his voice, but rather a slight, almost imper- 
ceptible, tone of sadness. 

"Nothing particular, thank you,** said Joe, 
nervously twitching at the comer of the bag of 
oranges which he had deposited on the table, 
lie was still standing, being apparently at a 
hopeless loss to know how he should dispose of 
himself. 

" Won*t you sit down ?'* said Amy, discovering 
his embarrassment and looking up at him shyly. 

"Thank you, I will," and Joe, much re- 
lieved, dropped down into a vacant chair by the 
little hostess's side, with a deprecating glance, 
however, directed to Minna first of all. It was 
very plain that he regarded her as a wet blanket. 

" It was so very kind of you to think of bring- 
ing these things for father," said Amy in her 
low sweet voice. 

** Nonsense," said Joe, in rather a low voice 
also. And as Joe spoke he smiled — perhaps to 
neutralize the apparent discourtesy of the word 
— and Amy, happening to catch his eye, smiled 
too. Minna noticed this bit of by-play, and 
thought it very unbecoming. 

"You will take a cup of tea?" asked Amy, 
recovering herself. 

"Yes, please — if you can spare it," said Joe, 
recovering himself likewise. 



" Joe never refuses a cap of tea here," put in 
the captain. 

At which Joe giggled unmeaningly, and Amy 
smiled again, though what there was to smile at 
Minna could not for the life of her make oat. 

Amy poured out a cup for Joe, and handed 
the captain his second ; and then came a long 
uncomfortable intciral during which every budv 
was stirring his or her tea and no word was sai J. 
Minna was too proud, and Joe and Amy too 
shy, for conversation; while Captain Tullyn, 
though neither proud nor shy, was unwontcdiy 
non-hilarious since he had given up trying to 
draw out Minna. 

"Fine day this has been," he remarked at 
last, by way of endeavoring to cheer up. It was 
not often that the captain found himself reduced 
to so commonplace a topic as the weather, but 
the difficulty of making conversation on the 
present occasion was probably too much for him. 

* * Beautiful, '* assented Joe. Then, gathering 
courage, he ventured on an oiiginal remark to 
the effect that the days were beginning to length- 
en out famously. 

"I am so fond of the long days," murmured 
Amy. 

"But every season has it jjlcasurcs," obsen-ed 
Joe. 

"Leastways for yo.ung folks like you and 
Amy," said the captain. 

Again they both tittered in unison, to Minna's 
extreme scandal. 

"You really do like warm weather best, 
though, don't you, Amy ?" demanded Joe earn- 
estly — "don't you. Miss Amy, I mean ?" 

Here was the second time that this horrid 
young man had called Amy by her Christian 
name. Each time, indeed, a slip of the tongue 
had apparently been committed, but the fact that 
such slips of the tongue were possible showed 
that there must have been on Amy's part a sad 
want of dignity. 

"I think I do," said Amy in answer to Joe's 
question. 

"That shows a warm climate would bo the 
very thing for you,** said Joe in an undertone, 
not low enough, however, to escape Minna*s 
perplexed ears. Neither did it esca))e Minna's 
eyes that Amy shook her head slightly and im- 
mediately became very red. 

"You will take another cup, won't you,, cap- 
tain ?" said Amy, turning from Joo cather 
abruptly. 

But in strange contradiction to his wont, the 
captain declined the offer. Apparently he was 
no longer able to bear up against the depress- 
ing influence of Minna's stateliness, for, after 
twiddling a few moments thoughtfully with his 
tea-sjxton, he pushed away his chair from the 
table and rose to take his departure. 

" Good-bye, Amy lass. I'll come again to- 
morrow. You can tell your father I'm glad he's 
better." 

It was quite in opposition to the captain's hab- 
its to leave his friend's house so early when he 
was once installed in it; but, perhaps for the 
same reason that he chose to go. Amy did not 
seek to detain him. 

Joe rose also, though more hesitatingly than 
his father, and made an awkward bow to Min- 
na by way of leave-taking. She acknowledged 
it with auolU^x o^ Vvrx tx\%\d.\^^i\vv>»j\atv% of the 
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head, and was preparing to bow off the captain in 
a similar manner, when, to her surprise, the old 
man came up and took her hand before she knew 
what he was about. 

** Good-bye, Minnie. I may never see you 
again, p'raps, but while I'm alive, I'm always 
your friend if you want one. God bless you, 
poor child, and take caro of you." 

Minna was a little touched by the old sailor's 
persistent friendship, in spite of the strange com- 
passion atencss of look and voice with which the 
last words were uttered, and which she thought ' 
uncalled for in the extreme. But before she 
had found any thing to answer, he had passed 
out of the room, and Joe after him. 

Amy followed with a light to show the vis- 
itors out. Perhaps it was because Minna was 
in an impatient mood, but it again seemed to her 
that Amy stayed rather long, certainly longer 
than was absolutely necessary for merely shak- 
ing hands and saying ** Good-night." 



CHAPTER XIX. 
amy's trouble. 

"What vulgar people those are!" remarked 
Minna, when at last Amy had returned to her, 
and the two sisters found themselves alone again. 

The speech was unkind as well as rude, for 
Minna knew perfectly that, whatever might bo 
the deficiencies of the captain and his son. Amy 
was not cognizant of them. But Minna was not 
in a kind mood just now, or perhaps she thought 
that true kindness consisted in opening her sis- 
ter's eyes to what was what. 

Amy crimsoned suddenly, and held her head 
very low as she answered in a pained, subdued 
voice — 

"They are very old friends. And have al- 
ways been exceedingly kind to us." 

"Oh ! I have no doubt they are worthy peo- 
ple enough. It is only a pity they should be so 
dreadfully common.'* 

Amy said nothing, and Minna paused a few 
moments in uncertainty as to whether or not 
she should pursue the subject. She knew that 
what she was thinking of saying might hurt 
Amy's feelings ; but the question was, would it 
not be her duty to say it ? The consciousness 
of her own infinitely superior wisdom and 
knowledge of the world inspired her with a sense 
of almost maternal responsibility toward this 
ignorant inexperienced young thing who had 
grown up with nobody to take care of her or 
give her counsel. As usual in such cases of 
hesitation, the spirit of exhortation prevailed, 
and, as delicately as possible, she began — 

"Amy, dear, I hope you will excuse what I 
am going to say, but I am your sister, you know, 
and have perhaps a right to advise you. I was 
rather vexed, dear, just now, to notice that 
young man calling you by your Christian name, 
and-i— and sitting next you, and laughing, and 
all that kind of thing. I think you had better 
be a little more distant with him for the future,- 
for I am sure you must see that he is very vul- 
gar, and if you let him go on in that way, people 
may take it into their heads that — that you like 
him, in fact, or he may think so himself for 
^that matter; youifg men are so conceited. It 



is not every body who knows he is such an old 
friend, you see, dear, and I'm sure you would not 
like it to get about that — that there was any 
thing between you and him." 

In considerate regard for her sister's feelings, 
Minna had delivered this sage matronly counsel 
with eyes demurely cast down, but, receiving no 
answer, she ventured at last to lift them. Amy 
was sitting with her face turned aside, but her 
neck and so much of her cheek as was visible 
were glowing like heated coals. At the sight 
an idea that had never yet occurred to her flash- 
ed across Minna's mind, startling her very con- 
siderably. Could it be that there really was 
something between them ? She looked again ; 
it seemed to her that Amy was trembling. 

" Amy I" she cried, seized with sudden peni- 
tence. "Dear Amy, I am afraid that without 
meaning it I have been very rude to you." 

" No, no," said Amy, slipping her little hand 
into that which Minna held out to her. " It was 
kind of you — very kind, dear Minnie. Only" . . . 

She put her other hand before her eyes, and 
turned away her burning face yet farther. 

" Only what, dear ? Is ho really any thing, 
to you then ?" 

Amy made no answer, but Minna felt the lit- 
tle hand shaking in hers, and knew that it was 
as she had guessed. 

She was somewhat shocked at the discovery, 
there is no denying; but remorse at having 
wounded the feelings of one so incapable of re- 
taliating in kind made her more disposed to in- 
dulgence than she might othen^'ise have been. 
After all, she argued with herself, the attach- 
ment was not so very unsuitable. It was not to 
be expected that Amy's ideas should be as hers, 
and Joe was doubtless a very excellent young 
man for his station in life. And, having come 
to this conclusion, she gave full way to her sis- 
terly tenderness for Amy and the irreprcssible 
feminine interest in a love affair. 

"Dear Amy! My dear sister! Don't be 
afraid of telling me, dear. And has he spoken 
to you about it ? Is any thing settled ? Does 
my father know?" 

Amy bowed her head very low, and whispered — 

**0f course we told father at once. We— we 
are engaged, you know." 

Engaged ! The edge of Minna's sentimental 
interest in her sister's love was a little blunted 
by hearing that its course had run so smoothly. 
Joe as the object of a romantic and perhaps un- 
happy attachment of which she should be the 
confidante was rather interesting than otherwise ; 
but Joe as her brother-in-law was not interesting 
at all, and horribly undesirable. But for Amy's 
sake she strove to be as sympathizing as she 
could. 

" Indeed ! I had no idea. Well, dear, I do 
most sincerely trust that you may be very, very 
happy. And when is it to be ? You must be 
sure to let me know, for I should not wish such 
an event to take place without sending you some 
little token of my remembrance and good 
wishes." 

She determined she would do something very 
handsome for the young couple — give them a 
twenty ponnd note, perhaps, to begin housekeep- 
ing with ; in their station money would doubt- 
less be more acceptable than money's worth. 

"You are very good," said Amy in a low 
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trembling voice. " Bat — but — it will not be for ! fore, and the pleasaro was enhanced by its nov- 
a long time— a very long time. He is going out I elty. 



to Ceylon first, and will be years and years 
away.'* 

**My poor girl I*' cried Minna with a new 
accession of sympathy. " Going to Ceylon — 
how is that ?" 

* * Brown Brothers have got another house in 
Ceylon," said Amy simply, relating the fact as 
though it had been the most pathetic in the 
world. "All the clerks are sent out there in 
turn that they may learn every thing about the 
business, and his turn comes next summer. Of 
course we ought to think it a very good thing, 
for he'll have a great rise, and he gets very little 
here, not nearly enough to — to keep more than 
himself on, or he wouldn't go. But it seems 
dreadful to part for so long." 

Having once broken the ice, the poor girl was 
petting quite confidential under the influence of 
Minna*s encouraging kindness. 

" It is a great pity," condoled Minna, on her 
part a good deal moved by her sister's increas- 
ing frankness. "But why can't you go out 
with him, dear ?" 

Why not indeed ? And they might like Cey- 
lon so much, and get on so nicely, that they 
might wish to stay there always ; and the awk- 
ward question of the vulgar brother-in-law would 
be quite disposed of. 

** That's just what he wants," said Amy, 
plucking nervously at her apron. ** Oh ! ho 
has talked to me about it till I have been quite 
miserable. But I think he understands now it 
is no good." 

" But why. Amy dear, why? I should have 
thought it was the very thing." 

"Father's got nobody but me to take care of 
him," answered Amy with sadden firmness. 
" It wouldn't suit him to live out of England at 
his time of life, and I'll never go away to leave 
him alone, never." 

** Oh ! I see. Dear Amy, how good you are ! 
Well, I can only hope that some day you may 
reap the reward of it all, and that young Mr. 
Pullyn may come back in due time as prosper- 
ous and well-to-do as you can wish.** 

" Thank you — ^I hope so,** said Amy, pluck 
ing at her apron again, 
what may happen, and sometimes I think 
Oh ! dear ])([inni^ don't bo angry with me" (the 
poor little thing here put up her apron and sob- 
bed behind it). ** He is to be away so long, you 
know, and sometimes I think that perhaps — 
perhaps it will never be at all." 

Minna was deeply touched', and taking her 
little sister in her arms, comforted her veiy kind- 
ly. Perhaps her consolation was given a little 
too much in the tone of a fond parent soothing 
a child for the breakage of a doll or for some 
other imaginary sorrow ; and certainly the pros- 
pect of not man'ying Joe could hardly be sup- 
posed to look a serious calamity in Minna's eyes. 
But Amy felt the kindness a great deal more 
than the superciliousness, and was very grateful 
indeed. It was a real luxury for her to have 
some one to whom she might without indiscre- 
tion confide her griefs and fears and all the 
thousand little secrets of her loving heart — no 
less real a luxury than it was for Minna to find 
som^ one to soothe, caress, and shed tears with. 
Neither of the girls bad ever had a confidante be- 



That evening made the two sisters very inti- 
mate. They sat together far into the night, giv- 
ing and receiving confidences; and, when at 
last they parted on the threshold of Minna's bed- 
chamber, it was with a strong impression on 
each side that it was very nice to have a sister. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CONVEBSIOIf OP OLD-CLOTHESMEN. 

But however pleasant the sisters found each 
other's society, fate seemed to have willed it that 
their paths in life should bo separate, and in the 
morning it was time for Minna to go. She took 
leave of her father and of her sister with very 
different feelings. The former she saw as a mat- 
ter of ceremony for a few minutes before going 
away ; but he was still cross and irritable as on 
the previous day, expressing neither regret at 
her departure nor desire for her return, and al- 
together behaving so churlishly that she was 
glad to get out of his room before any high words 
had been spoken. 

But from Amj^ she did not part without 
real regret and a very sincere wish to see more 
of her. 

** It is impossible I should ever come here again 
under the circumstances," she said a little bit- 
terly ; you perceive yourself how unwelcome I 
should be. But if you ever happen to be over at 
St. Austin's, Amy dear, I shall be so glad if you 
will give me a call. INIamma — Aunt Fanshawo 
that is — is so kind ; she will not object, I am* 
sure. You will try to come, won't you, dear ?" 

"I should like to see you, of course," saicj 
Amy, nervously. "Only it would make me feel 
so odd calling all by myself at such a fine house, 
and" . . . 

" Nonsense, silly child, what is there to be 
afraid of ? You won't see any body but me, you 
know ; I'll take care of that." 

Thelait words were spoken Avitli some energy 
as she conjured up the possibility of Amy being 

_, J J ^ seen by any one on the Fanshawo visiting list. 

" But nobody know^^ Yes, indeed, she would take care, and good care 

" You shall be shown straight into my boudoir. 
I will give orders to the servants, so that there 
shall be no mistake. You will ask for Miss 
Fanshawe, remember, and you need not kiss mo 
until we arc alone and the door is shut. I 
should not like — I mean Aunt Fanshawe does 
not wish it known that I have any other relations. 
You understand, dear ?" 

"Yes, I quite understand," said Amy, hold- 
ing down her head. 

" That reminds me, I hope young Mr. Pullyn 
will be careful not to say any thing about nie. 
You had better warn him, I think. Things 
come round so, you^ see, and though it isn't like- 
ly he knows any body personally who knows mo 
(no indeed, nothing could be more wildly im- 
probable, she thought, with an unconscious toss 
of the head), one can not be too cautious. You 
quite see that, don't you ?" 

" Oh yes, quite ; bat Joe will be very careful, 
I am sure." 

" I am. ft\3LX^ oi Vt,\.w>. ^^^ ^'5f^.,^KaKA^^'ftk^ 
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mj dear, sweet little sister. It is settled then 
that you are to come and see me ?" 

**I will try," said Amy, as she returned her 
sister's kiss. 

It doubtless argued a great want of proper 
spirit to make such a promise, but poor Amy had 
no proper spirit — only a soft, loving little heart. 

With this understanding, and many embraces 
and endearments, the girls parted, and Minna 
took the way toward home, full of tender thoughts 
of her newly discovered sister. 

Gradually, however, as she drew near her 
journey's end, these thoughts, like the outlines 
of a dissolving view in the act of change, became 
more and more broken and disjointed, and at last 
were supplanted altogether by a new set of men- 
tal images. She was going from Amy and 
Hollsworth, she was going to the bazaar in St. 
Cecilia's Hall and the possibility of meeting 
Raymond Lee ; and naturally enough her medi- 
tations traveled in the same direction. By the 
time she reached her aunt's house her mind was 
busied very much as it would have been if no 
such person as Amy had existed — with specula- 
tions as to the likelihood of Mr. Lee being at the 
bazaar, as to what he would say to her if he 
were, as to what his presence there would prove, 
and also as to what it was most expedient that 
she should wear for the occasion. 

Her aunt did not trouble her much with ques- 
tions as to her Hollsworth experiences, instinct- 
ively feeling, perhaps, that the subject was too 
delicate for discussion ; so that, even when ar- 
rived at home, Minna was able to give herself up 
to the natural course of her reflections with very 
little interruption. When at last the fashionable 
hour came for going out, and Mi-s. Fanshawe's 
grand carriage drove off in the direction of St. 
Cecilia's Hall, the feelings of one of its occupants 
were wrought up to^ high pitch of excitement 
and t?x))Cctation. 

The Bazaar in Aid of the Conversion of Old- 
Clothesmcn in the Metropolis Fund had long been 
looked forward to by the fashionable world of St. 
Austin's as one of the great events of that year's 
season ; and certainly the combination of sights 
and sounds which St. Cecilia's Hall presented as 
Mrs. and Miss Fanshawe now entered it was 
calculated to justify the anticipations of the most 
sanguine. 

There were strains of music, and streaming 
scarlet banners with white mottoes, and many 
colored stalls piled with gay nicknacks, and in 
the vacant spaces a slowly perambulating mass 
of silks and muslins and bright ribbons, with 
here and there a foil of black broadcloth. There 
were rich draperies that rustled with every 
movement of their wearers, and the murmur of 
low-voiced flirtations, and smirks and nods and 
handshakings, and exclamations of recognition, 
and bright young faces, and old ones made up 
to look their best, and sweet commingling of per- 
fumes that came and went in faint breaths, and 
every body declaring that the bazaar was a 
great success. 

Minna made the remark also as she moved 
down the middle of the Hall with Mrs. Fanshawe, 
but somehow she did not feel quite sure about it. 
The place was swarming with visitore — she saw 
that ; and yet it made an impression on her as 
of comparative emptiness and solitude. The 
music, the decorations, the company, the amateur 



saleswomen and their counters — all were of first- 
rate quality and gel- up ; still she had a feeling 
that there was a deficiency somewhere, though 
what it was exactly that was wanting she did 
not know. She knew very well, however, that 
she did not see Mr. Lee. Perhaps he was not 
coming at all. 

** Miss Fanshawe," said a rich full- toned voice 
behind her. 

She had not heard that voice often, but she 
knew it instantly. She turned and saw Mr. 
Lee standing at her side, and all at once the 
scene around her became invested with dazzling 
splendor. The succcss.of the bazaar was past a 
doubt. 

" How do you do ? Mamma, here is Mr. Lee." 

It was all she could say in the confusion of 
finding herself so suddenly accosted, and even 
these few words were spoken with a certain quiv- 
ering of the voice which she could only hope 
would not be observed by any body but herself. 
And yet the agitation of the moment did not 
deprive her of the power of drawing logical con- 
clusions. 

** He must care for me, or he would never have 
come here after what he said about bazaars." 

As she thought thus, a sense of wild elation 
came over her, and the notes of the fashionable 
waltz played by the band sounded like strains 
from fair}-land. 

Minna might have been more elated still could 
she have guessed the intensity of distaste for 
society and its shams which Raymond had to 
overcome in visiting St. Cecilia's Hall that day. 
He was so altogether unaccustomed to the kind 
of thing he saw there that he was as much dis- 
gusted with it as a Hindoo with a European 
dancing-party. He took life too seriously to 
have any patience with the elegantly dressed la- 
dies who were playing at keeping shop, and whose 
rings and bracelets would have realized a larger 
sum for the Conversion of Old-Clothcsmen or 
any other object in which they were interesfred 
than the whole contents of their stalls. He was 
irritated by the tinsel decorations and the trashy 
music, and asked himself how those people, if 
they really cared two straws for what they pre- 
tended to care about, could reconcile so egregious 
a misappropriation of funds to their consciences. 
Even the flirtations and the smirking and nod- 
ding off*ended him as being so much pleasure 
taken under false pretenses. He had no sym- 
pathy with the Old-Clothesmen's cause — rather 
the reverse ; but he was scarcely less indignant 
to see it so outrageously robbed and defrauded 
by those empty-headed triflers who made it a 
cloak for their own amusement than if it had 
been the object nearest his heart. As he wan- 
dered among the frivolous rose-water-blooded 
crowd, piloting his way with difficulty among thp 
dresses of the ladies, and lighting on no face that 
was familiar to him, he felt more misanthropical 
than ever he had felt in his life before. He hated 
them all— the heavy dowagers, the simpering 
daughters, the brainless young men that danced 
attendance on them — hated himself for coming 
where such people congregated. What had pos- 
sessed him to think of such a thing? Was he 
turning mad, or imbecile, or both ? 

Presently he came up w^ith Miss Fanshawe, 
and he questioned himself no longer. 

"Is it not a delightful bazaar?" said Minna, 
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who had had time to recover himself while Mrs. 
Fanshawe was shaking hands with Raymond and 
asking him if he had been here long — a question 
which for some inscrutable reason or other is al- 
ways asked on such occasions. '* Is it not a' de- 
lightful bazaar ? I am sure you must say it has 
been well got up, though I know you disapprove 
it on principle." 

*' You have thought it worth while to remem- 
ber that ?" asked Raymond. It was very agree- 
able to him to find that she remembered any 
thing he had said. 

" Of course I remember it. And I dare say 
there is a great deal in your argument — I have 
been thinking over it, and have quite come to 
that conclusion. Only there is no denying that 
this bazaar in particular is a very pleasant one, 
and that it is very nice to be here. You admit 
that, don't you, Mr. Lee?" 

** Certainly I do," he answered, and though a 
few minutes before he had found every thing about 
him insuiferably dull and tedious, what he said 
now was quite true. It seemed to him as if he 
could stand forever listening to her silvery- voiced 
prattle and >yatching the varying expression of 
her bright face. 

But bcfoi^e another word could be said on either 
side, the conversation was interrupted by a fe- 
male voice chiming in — 

" Mrs. Fanshawe and Minna I I am so de- 
lighted. Have yon been long here? I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Lee, I am very glad to sec you. 
You naughty people, what do you mean by not 
having paid my stall a visit before this ? Where 
is it ? oh ! quite close — round ihe comer here. 
Arabella is in charge just now, poor girl ; I was 
obliged to go and take a trifle of refreshment — I 
think I should have dropped in another minute 
if I had not. Oh yes ! very fatiguing work — 
perfectly killing. If it was not for an absorbing 
sense of duty, I never could stand a bazaar. I 
remember last year I held a stall in this very place 
at a bazaar for — for . . . dear me, I forget now 
what it was for. But I know I was dreadfully 
ill, and that nothing could have kept me up but 
an overpowering interest in the object. Well, I 
must go back now — I must not leave it all to 
poor Arabella. Oh ! she is very delicate, I can 
assure you — very delicate indeed. Nay, but I 
must insist on your coming with me — and you 
too, Mr. Lee — you are all my prisoners. Who 
can one expect to patronize one if not one's 
friends? This way, please — we are close upon 
it. I am so very glad to have met you." 

Witli these words Mrs. Vesey marshaled the 
party round to the place where Arabella, decked 
out in her sweetest smiies and her best bonnet, 
was presiding at a large and well-stocked counter. 
Raymond Avent too because he did not very well 
know how to refuse without being rude, and he 
did not wish to be rude to a friend of the Fan- 
shawcs. But he was very angry as he followed, 
and felt that he hated Mrs. Vesey with remark- 
able thoroughness. The woman jarred disagree- 
ably on his nerves. He would almost sooner 
not liave met Minna to-day at all than that the 
cold shade of worldliness and conventionality as 
represented by Mre. Vesey should have thus come 
between them. 

Mrs. Fanshawe and Minna made a purchase 
or two as was expected of them, and then it was 
Raymond's turn to bo attacked. 



" What shall it be, Mr. Lee ? A cigar-case 
— this is a very pretty one, see how beautifully 
the flowers are embroidered — or a smoking-cap, 
or a purse, or a pair of slippers? This pair 
would exactly fit you, I think, and the work is 
lovely. Shall we say the slippers, Mr. Lee ?" 

** I don't want any of them," said Raymond 
rather surlily, provoked alike by his enemy's im- 
portunity and by the insipid nature of the proffer- 
ed wares. What did he want with embroidered 
cigar-cases or smoking-caps or worked slipfxirs 
or other such effeminate trash ? " I would sooner 
pay twice the price to be rid of them." 

*' Oh ! Mr. Lee, how can you say such a thing ? 
Dear, dear! how dreadfully hard you arc to 
please. Let me see, what shall I tempt you 
with ?" 

**I don't want to be tempted, thank you." 

" Oh I but I can't let you go away without 
contributing something to the cause — I can't in- 
deed." 

** If I cared for the cause I would give to the 
cause without seeking my reward in a pair of 
slippers, even if I wanted them. But, as it hap- 
pens, I don't care for one or the other." 

** What do you care for then ? I must find 
out. This exquisite little vase for a chimney 
ornament ? Or stay — this pair of hand-screens 
— only two guineas the pair, and so useful, you 
know." 

Raymond eyed the baubles with supreme con- 
tempt. 

*' Useful I" he ejaculated. And then he opened 
his purse and took out a sovereign which ho laid 
before Mrs. Vesey. ** Here is my subscription 
to the cause, but I don't want any chimney or- 
naments." 

He could not bear the Fanshawes to think it 
was the money that ho grudged. 

"Oh! Mrs. Vcscy, do you actually appraise 
those unfortunate hand-screens of mine at two 
guineas?" asked Minna. **That is very com- 
plimentary." 

She wanted to see if it would make any differ- 
ence to Raymond's views to hear that the despised 
hand-screens were hers. 

"You are very kind, Mr. Lee. I will take 
charge of your subscription with a great deal uf 
pleasure. The smallest contributions thankfully 
received — he ! he I Oh ! my dear, I don't think 
two guineas a bit too much to ask for them — con- 
sidering it is for charity, you know. Mrs. Wilks 
has set the same price on the pair you did for 
her ; in fact we consulted togetlier about it first 
of all, for, the articles being so exactly alike, we 
thought it best that there should be no difference 
in the price. Have you seen Mrs. Wilks yet ?" 

" No," said Mrs. Fanshawe, " I have just been 
wondering that we have not. Where is she ?" 

"Oh I such a dreadfully out-of-the-way corner 
as they have given her, poor woman. The far- 
thest stall under the left hand gallery u» hers — 
quite buried, you see. But she has so little man- 
ner, poor thing — it is just as well, perhaps. You 
are sure you won't have the screens, Mr. Lee ? 
They are great beauties." 

"Quite sure, thank you," said Raymond, 
shrinking back. 

He would have held it a kind of sacrilege to 
let the woman see that he had changed his opin- 
ion of the screens in consequence of what he had 
boaTd. "B\x\i \w "^VaX. ^l l"Wi\.\N& ^vSqr.^ '^■^^V^ 
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hnd known that which he now knew when they 
were originally offered to him — that is, if Mrs. 
Vesey and the Fanshawes could have been igno- 
rant of his knowledge. 

Minna noted Mr. Lee*s answer very carefully, 
and was conscious of wishing somewhat bitterly 
that hand-screens had never been invented. 

** Oh! mamma, look I'^she cried enthusiastic- 
ally, for she was glad of the opportunity of fly- 
ing off at a tangent. '* Mrs. Simpson and all 
the girls. How do you do, dear ? I am so glad 
to see you." 

Instantly she and Mrs. Fanshawewere sur- 
rounded by a sea of silks and crinolines, and 
Raymond fell back some steps, filled with the 
profonndcst aversion for the Simpson party, 
which consisted of a full-faced matron and three 
red-cheeked young ladies. 

" Well, this is a pleasure !'* said the elder lady. 
" Have you been long here ? A beautiful bazaar, 
is it not ? Which way are you going ? oh ! it is 
all the same to us — only too glad to have 
the pleasure of your company." 

The younger ladies were equally gushing. 

" So nice to have met each other, isn't it dear ? 
I was just saying to Maria how delightful it 
would be to nave Minna with us, and at that 
very moment Fanny said, * There they are.* I 
wasso pleased." 

Raymond understood that Minna was reg- 
ulary taken possession of by these people, and lost 
all care for rcmaining longer in her company for 
that' day. It was no pleasure to him, but rather 
a positive pain, to be near her when she was sur- 
rounded thus, by wordlings whom he longed to 
drive away from her, but with whom — they not 
being visibly burglars or foot-pads, or otherwise 
disreputable, and he being no more than the 
newest of her acquaintances — he had no right to 
interfere. lie made his way round to Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, muttered something about an engagement, 
shook hands with her, bowed to Minna across a 
. vacant space left between the young ladies* bon- 
nets, and in another moment was lost to sight 
in the crowd. 

Minna walked on with the Miss Simpsons, ad- 
miring alternately the music, the stalls, and the 
decorations, and laughing and talking in appar- 
ently the highest spirits. But somehow, in spite 
of her enthusiasm for every thing that she saw, she 
had a secret feeling* that the bazaar was after all 
a failure. 

One of the last stalls the party visited was 
that at which the presiding goddess was Mrs. 
Wilks, a fat good-natured woman whom Minna 
rather liked, but thought herself very benevolent 
for liking. The poor lady in her out-of-the-way 
comer had done a very bad business thtit day, and 
bewailed her ill-fortune bitterly. 

** Such nice things as I have got, too, and such 
pains as I have taken to set them out well I But 
people can't sell if there's nobody to buy, and it 
isn't to be expected that they should. There is 
one thing I'm glad of, my dear ; I have sold those 
pretty hand-screens of yours. I was afraid the 
price would be too much, but no — the gentleman 
put down the money at once, and seemed very 
glad to have them." 

Minna laughed rather constrainedly. 

" A gentleman ! What a funny gentleman, to 
buy hand-screens ! I suppose he had a wonder- 
fully fair complexion, as he was so careful of it." 



**No, my dear, quite the contrary — very dark, 
I should say. But no doubt his wife or his sis- 
ter had commissioned him ; I could not get him 
to look at any thing else." 

**How odd I" laughed Minna. 

After this she became very silent, only remark- 
ing to her companions, as they came away from 
the stall, what a nice person Mrs. Wilks was. 

Decidedly the bazaar had not been a failure. 



CHAPTER XXL 
joe's trouble. 

If Raymond Lee could have had any idea of the 
prominent place he occupied just now in Minna's 
thoughts, he would have been spared a great deal 
of unpleasing and bitter rumination. 

He knew (as how could he help knowing ?) that 
she — this bright beautiful girl with whom a 
strange freak of his hitherto dull destiny had 
^ade him acquainted — had suddenly come to 
count for a great deal in his life. He knew that 
he felt an undefinable hungering for her presence 
which drove him to seek it against his own better 
judgment ; he knew that in her absence he could 
not help musing on her, and working her image 
into the web of his waking and sleeping dreams 
till the whole texture of his inner existence was 
changed from what it had been. But when he 
considered what he must seem in her eyes, ho 
could not imagine the possibility of her feeling 
any thing like a con-esponding interest in him, 
and told himself he was a fool to think of her. 
Young and fair and radiant as she was, how 
was it conceivable that she should be attracted 
toward him — a man so much older than her- 
self, unable even in her presence to appear other 
than grave and stern as care and disappointment 
had made him (be little guessed that for her his 
gravity and sternness constituted one of his chief 
attractions)— a man whose time-ingrained habits 
and mode of life rendered him of another world 
than that in which she had been accustomed to 
move. In himself he saw the very antipodes of 
all the qualities which attracted him in her, and 
did not undei-stand how she could find aught of 
interest in what was so utterly unlike that which 
had power over him. 

And then, over and above the sense of his per- 
sonal disqualifications, he had constantly with 
him an uneasy remembrance of the infamy rest- 
ing on his father's name and reflected on his own. 
If it were possible to believe that she might grad- 
ually grow to feel for him some of that kindness 
which he coveted, might not his inherited dis- 
grace be in itself enough to turn the scale against 
him? 

But in spite of an inward assurance that he 
was only preparing for himself disappointment 
more bitter than any he had yet known, he could 
not resist the secret impulsion which made him 
desire to see Minna, even at the cost of seeing her 
in the midst of surroundings that he held in ab- 
horrence. The circumstances that had attend- 
ed their meeting at the bazaar — the frivolous 
crowd, the sham of the charity and genuineness 
of the tinsel, the interposition of the Veseys and 
the Simpsons — had made the occasion one of al- 
most more pain to him than pleasure ; and yet 
when it was over he sought other such occasions 
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tinder circnmstances equally repugnant to him. 
Thus, within the two or three weeks following 
the day of the bazaar, he had obtained a bow 
from Miss Fanshawe more than once on the long 
terrace which was the great i*csort of fashionable 
promenaders and which he had hitherto avoided 
like the plague, had exchanged a few words with 
her at a flower-show which he despised himself 
for attending, and had helped her with her cloak 
(very awkwardly) in the vestibule of a concert- 
room where the best music had been played to 
an audience who seemed to think it of vital im- 
portance that they should listen in their best 
things. For Mrs. Fanshawe, who under slightly 
diflferent conditions would have made things easy 
to him by getting up friendly little dinner and 
tea parties, at which he should have unlimited 
opportunities of talking to the young lady of the 
house, had reasons of her own for not assisting 
him just at present. 

As has been seen, her ambition for her adopted 
daughter soared very high ; and the fact of the 
matter was that she waited to see what might 
happen at that grand fitt in Fitz- John Park, at 
which a young lord was to be the host, before 
giving any specific encouragement to an untitled 
aspirant for Minna's hand. 

So that, for a single glimpse of the original of 
the bright face that haunted his visions, Raymond 
had to go through an ordeal which was more irk- 
some to him each time he underwent it ; and the 
worst was that he was only rewarded by seeing 
Minna through an atmospheric medium that 
made her appear a great deal farther off than 
when merely material distance divided them. 
And yet, unsatisfactory as even success always 
was, be could not keep himself from trying to get 
a sight of her occasionally. He felt a wild chiv- 
alrous desire to rescue her if he could from the 
contact of the coarse earthly-minded men and 
women of the world among whom she was thrown 
and with whom she looked as incongruously as- 
sociated as a nymph held prisoner by satyrs. 
And then, besides, he sometime! fancied that 
when they met she seemed pleased. 

He longed to put an end to his suspense by an 
open declaration of what he felt, but not even 
when she had looked at him most kindly did he 
find courage to risk tlie explanation which was 
to decide so much. The idea that perhaps he 
had a chance of winning her after all, made him 
indeed only the more cautious how he threw it 
away by undue precipitation. If he had been 
always and altogether desponding, he riBght have 
thought that it was good for him to know the 
worst at once; but, feeling a gleam of hope, he 
forbore ail rash action, and remained anxiously 
quiescent, as one who, watching a beautiful bird 
flutter near him with less and less of fear, dreads 
to frighten it away forever by prematurely put- 
ting forth his hand. 

Thus, unsatisfactorily enough, he lived on, 
knowing that his destiny was, and was to be, 
strongly influenced by another than his own, but 
not knowing whether he exercised any kindred 
influence over that other destiny in return, not 
even having any distinct idea as to when and 
how he should take steps to clear up his uncer- 
tainty. Yet, unsettled and uneasy as his life 
just now was, he had never before found it so in- 
teresting. 

Meanwhile, in spite of all inner preoccupations 



and distractions, he had been as punctilious as 
ever in the fulfillment of his external duties and 
obligations. Among these he had counted his 
promise to Captain Fullyn to seek out and renew 
acquaintance with the old school-fellow and/)ro- 
Ugi whose prospects, as he bitterly remembered, 
had been so cruelly marred by Walter Lee's 
treachery. And, having once seen Joe as Joe 
was now that he had arrived at man's estate, 
Raymond was not satisfied without seeing him 
many times again. Minna had discovered noth- 
ing save vulgarity in the poor youth, but this 
other observer looked beyond the vulgarity, and 
discerned a great many excellent qualities which 
commanded his strong liking and even friend- 
ship. To be sure, Raymond had adopted a very 
different mode of treatment with him from that 
pursued by Minna. His first object had been to 
set the good fellow as much as possible at ease by 
showing that he himself attached no importance 
to the accidents of his new friend's inferior social 
status and comparative lack of polish — how en- 
tirely accidental had been the latter, so far as Joe 
was concerned, Raymond remembered, but too 
well. He wanted to make Joe at home with 
him, and he succeeded. In a very short time 
this shy, awkward young man had got to feel 
quite friendly with Mr. Lee, and to talk to him 
as freely as though their acquaintance had con- 
tinued unbroken for years. And if his modes of 
expression were not always such as Raymond 
himself would have chosen, there was nothing in 
his conversation to denote any innate vulgarity 
of mind or heart. 

One day Raymond h^d invited his former 
school-fellow to dino'with him, and as the two 
were sitting over their wine the conversation fell 
on Joe's business prospects and his probable de^ 
parture for Ceylon in the course of that year. 

** A first-rate opening for you, Joe. Nothing 
like seeing the world for a young man of your 
age," said Raymond, who fancied that his guest 
was disposed to undervailue the advantages of 
his lot, and wished to put him on good terms 
with them. 

" I suppose so. At least every body tells me 
the same thing. It's my want of enterprise not 
to care about it, no doubt," uneasily answered 
Joe, who had set himself to cut a bit of orange 
peel on his plate into the smallest possible frag- 
ments. 

** Do you really not care about it, then ? Joe, 
that is a great pity. A rise from one hundred 
a year to three, with the prospect of more in the 
background, is well worth making a sacrifice for ; 
and as for living out of England for the next few 
years, it seems to me that a young man of spirit, 
with no tie to keep him at homo . . . ." 

" There is my father, you know," put in Joe, 
fidgeting nervously on his chair. 

"Your father does not see very much of you 
as it is. And when I was over at Hollsworth he 
seemed to think that five or six years in Ceylon 
would be the making of you." 

**Five or six years don't look so long to'him 
as to us— to me, I mean," said Joe, correcting 
himself in a great hurry and suddenly turning 
very red. 

Raymond thought that the plural pronoun 
which had been so hastily retracted had included 
himself, and smiled — a little sadly perhaijs — to 
find tVvaV. \.\ift i^^ -5^^-^ ^\^«ww5R,\ct'^«vx ^^sgt^ 
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made such a gulf between them in the younger 
man's eyes. 

* * Oh ! you won't find five years, or even ten, 
nearly so formidable as they look, I can assure 
you. I must not qaoto my own experience — 
you would not think that a case in point — but 
just count back five years of your own life, and 
tell me if the time appears so very long." 

" I don't know that it does," said Joe, fidgeting 
again. '*But that is a different thing altogeth- 
er. I was not situated then as I am now." 

"You are determined not to be convinced," 
said Raymond smiling. 

Joe was silent for some moments. The orange 
peel was all chopped up now, and he was busy 
arranging the pieces into an elaborate pattern. 

" You have been very kind to me, Mr. Lee," 
he began>^ruptly, before the pattern was quite 
completSlj^ " and I don't see what call I have to 
keep a secret from you. I'm engaged to be mar- 
ried, Mr. Lee, and that's the trath of it, else I 
shouldn't care if you packed me off to the moon 
to-morrow. And she's the dearest, sweetest lit- 
tle creature, that it will break my heart to part 
from, pretty near, as you would say too if you saw 
her. That's the truth of it, Mr. Lee, and now 
you have it.'* 

Having jerked out this confession in strange 
constrained tones which, in tlie effort not to be- 
tray any bashfulness, sounded almost defiant, 
Joe relapsed into silence again, and set himself 
to finish his pattern. 
V Meanwhile Raymond sat looking at his guest 
with quite a new feeling of interest. So Joe 
was in love — who would have thought it ? And 
was to be separated from tbe object of his attach- 
ment. Raymond felt the most fervent pity for 
the poor young fellow. 

** Is there no way but parting?" he asked aft- 
er a pause. " You are engaged to this lady, you 
say? She loves you then — she will surely go 
with you." 

" So, she won't," said Joe, shaking his head 
despondingly while he carefully put the last 
touch to his pattern. **Look here, Mr. Lee," 
he burst out suddenly, throwing off his shyness 
in the all-mastering excitement of the subject, 
and pushing away his plate with an impetus that 
shook the pieces of orange peel into chaos again. 
" Look here — she's the best, dearest, kindest lit- 
tle darling in the world, and that's the veiy iden- 
tical reason it's no good asking her to have a bit 
of pity on me. She's got a father, Mr. Lee, that 
she says she'll never leave with no daughter to 
take care of him, and do what I will I can't make 
her say different. Though I can't help thinking 
Mr. Haroldson would do very well without her, 
and, as I tell her, my father would go and live 
with him, and they would be sure to be very hap- 
py together, for father and Mr. Haroldson were 
always the best of friends. Of course it's very 
true what she says, that my father isn't his daugh- 
ter; but I don't see that there would be any 
such great difference, and when I think of 
having to go away without her, I feel fit to go 
out of my mind almost. Yes, Mr. Lee, that I 
do." 

And as Joe spoke he actually brought down 
his fist on the table by way of emphasis, so com- 
pletely had every vestige of shyness been swept 
away in the hurricane of his feelings. 

Raymond was very sympathizing. 




** My poor Joe ! I am very sorry to hear dU 
this. But I think you ought not to nrge thc^ 
young lady against her sense of duty. WwL^i: 
patiently, and all will come right in the end, Jr^* 
' you are sure of her love, a little waiting iff no I 
such great hardship," he added, with a fouch ofy 
bitterness in his tone. ," ■■'. ■^* 

" Isn't it thougli, Mr. Lee ? Ah I yt>u don^ " 
know. She is such a darling — nobody whd' .' 
hasn't seen her can tell what a darlipg she is. V 
You may partly understand that she.fnust be 1 
next door to an angel by her being 
her father, and it isn't every body who^ 
I fond of him, for, not denying he is a 
man, he is apt to bo uncommon hasty at times in > j 
his temper. And my poor girl — she never gives I 
him call for it, goodness knows. " ! 

Joe was getting quite a flow of words in his | 
enthusiasm for Amy's virtues. j 

**Iler father is Mr. Haroldson, I think you 
said ? He seems an eccentric man, certainly. " 

"Ho means well, you know," answered Joe 
quickly, reflecting that he had spoken about 
Amy's father in a way that Amy would not be 
likely to thank him for. " It's his troubles have 
soured his temper, I think ; it isn't altogether 
his fault." 

"I quite understand that," said Raymond in 
a low voice. 

Joe was suddenly reminded of the awkward- 
ness of his allusion, and his face all aflame with 
confusion, hastened to remedy the blunder by 
adding — 

"I think it is fretting after his eldest daugh- . 
ter that has a great deal to do with it. His eld- 
est daughter don't live with him, you know. 
When she was quite a little child, she went away 
from liim to be brought up by some grand peo- 
ple here at St. Austin's who took a fancy to her 
(I must not mention names, for I've promised 
Amy not to), and I don't think he has ever right- 
ly got over it. Ah ! if she would only do her 
duty and come back to live with her poor old 
father, who would give any thing to have her, it 
would be all right with me and Amy then. But 
it's no good to talk about it," concluded Joe with 
a sigh, "she is a great deal too much of a fine 
lady for that." 

"Too much of a fine lady to do her duty ?" de- 
manded Raymond sternly. He was naturally . 
disposed to take severe views of duty, and this 
girl who preferred ease and fine-lady ism to the 
claims of a father that loved her and pined after 
her, seemed to him a flagrant transgressor. 

" She wouldn't think it her duty, may be," said 
Joe, more praetical in his views of human nature \ 
than his friend. "Though I can't but think *' 
myself that it is," he added lachrymosely, as the ' 
recollection of his own trouble rose before him. ■■ 

"Unquestionably it is her duty to go to her .; 
father if her father desires that she should. Does | 
she know how strongly he feels about it ?** ^ 

**I don't suppose she does exactly; he is ^oo /' 
proud to let any thing of that sort shoirnnoro 
than he can help. But bless you. it wouITiu't 
make a bit of difference. If I thought it would v 
... Do you think it would, Mr. Lee ? Because 
I could write to tell her, you know, if it was ta . 
do any good, and explain at the same time hoV 
things Afe between me and Amy. But gooj||^ 
gracious, it wouldn't be any use — I think I see ^■; 
bow she would toss her chin up." 
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Joe shook his head, and relapsed into de- 
spondency. 

*,'It might be worth a trial, in any case," said 
lUurmond. *'At least it would be giving the 
girl a chance of doing her duty." 

" I'll think it over, Mr. Lee. But I*m afraid 
there's no good to be got, and it would be an un- 
common difficult letter to write, you know. And 
l*m not quite sure either whether Amy would let 
me, though of course, as far as that goes,! needn't 
tell her till it's done. I'll think it over, Mr. Lee." 

Here a servant entered with coffee, and the 
subject dropped for the evening, Joe being too shy 
to revert to it spontaneously, and Raymond desir- 
ing to avoid all appearance of seeking his con- 
fidence. But the conversation had left its im- 
pression behind it ; and when Joe came away 
from bis friend's house that night, he was think- 
ing much of Minna and of what reception she 
was likely to give to such an appeal as Mr. Lee 
seemed to be in favor of. 

Raymond was thinking of Minna, too, but ex- 
clusively in her character of Miss Fanshawe. 
Aa for the girl who was too much of a fine lady 
.|to do her duty by her old father, he forgot that 
.VfBach a person existed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



LADY FITZ-JOHN S FETE. 

The afternoon sun was shining brightly on 
the venerable old trees of Fitz-John Park and 
the venerable old front of Fitz-John Court, light- 
ing up a busy scene where carpenters were at 
work among the rippling canvas walls of white 
shining marquees, and upholsterers were put- 
ting the last touches to the crimson covering of 
benches and platforms, and servants were hur- 
rying over the lawn with piles of plate and por- 
celain. Inside the house was almost as much 
bustle as without. In the kitchen, where delica- 
cies jof all kinds were being prepared under the 
auspices of a French cook hired expressly for 
the occasion, in the cellars where the heavy- 
footed butler held solemn counsel with reveren-' 
tial subordinates, in my lady's room where an 
experienced maid sat sewing lace on my lady's 
new dress — everywhere the note of preparation 
sounded. 

And yet not quite everywhere. There was 
one chamber in the house even on that busy aft- 
ernoon where life was taken easily. This was 
a small room pleasantly placed on the second 
floor, where a lowered Venetian blind flapping 
lazily in the breeze made that luxurious demi- 
jour most favorable to idleness, and where a 
young man^an dressing-gown and slippers, loll- 
ing on a sofa with a cigar in his mouth and a 
• paper in his hand, seemed to be availing him- 
^ self of the advantages of the situation to the ut- 
most qxtent. If other people were inclined to 
kick uPl row, this young man certainly was not. 
He had got hold of a good cigar and the best 
account of th^ recent prize-fight, and to every 
thing else he was for the time as stolidly indif- 
ferent as the ballet-girl whose gazelle-like and 
remarkably inexpressive eyes languished upon 
him from a large gilt frame on the opposite wall, 
or the pair of Derby winners by whom she was 
flanked on either side. The room was his lord- 



ship's dressing-room, and the young man was 
his lordship himself, the host and hero of the 
coming entertainment. 

Presently a tap sounded at the door, and the 
young man, without raising his eyes, opened his 
I mouth to say " Come in." But instead of the 
valet whom he probably expected, there entered 
a tall lady with a commanding figure, and a 
face which had once been beautiful and was 
still handsome, though now marked by a pinche<1, 
anxious expression such as is produced by a long 
course of unsatisfactory mental arithmetic. 

"What! it's you, mother?" said the smoker, 
looking up languidly as the rustle of feminine 
drapery caught his ear. " I'm not going to 
dress for another hour yet, so it's no good ask- 
ing me. Confound it, you know how I dislike 
the whole thing." 

"I know how you dislike most things which 
it is right and proper that you should like," re- 
plied Lady Fitz-John with stately bitterness. 
*'But it is not necessary that you shoald dross 
yet, though I hope you will bo ready in time to 
receive the earliest of your guests. I come to 
you now because I have a few words to say to 
you in private before the company assembles, 
and this may be my last opportunity of doing so." 

She seated herself with slow-moving dignity, 
and her son let his paper drop with an air of sul- 
len resignation. 

** Well, mother, what is it all about ? Anoth- 
er lecture, of course. I smoke too much to 
please you, I suppose." 

*' Certainly you smoke too much to please 
me, Albert. And if you cared at all about pleas- 
ing me, you would put down your cigar while I 
am speaking to you." 

Lord Fitz-John had a heavy obdurate-looking 
lower jaw, and it protruded itself ominously at 
these words. 

** Sorry I can't oblige you, but this is my own 
dressing r room, I believe. You are always 
preaching to me about economy ; I wonder you 
want me to throw away a good cigar." 

** Your behavior is very unbecoming, Albert, 
but I really have not energy to pursue the sub- 
ject at present. What I have come to ask of 
you just now is that you will take a little pains 
to make yourself agreeable this evening. It 
will be the first time you have been seen in the 
neighborhood since you were a boy, and a gteat 
deal may depend on the sort of impression you 
produce." 

** Very well. But I don't see how you make 
that out, mother. They can't raise the rate of 
interest on the . mortgage because I produce a 
bad impression, can they ?" 

**No. But perhaps you can understand how 
by producing a bad impression you may lose a 
good opportunity of paying off" the mortgage. 
You force me to speak plainly, Albert. The 
Honorable Miss Newtons are coming this even- 
ing. As you know, they are the co-lieiresses of 
one of the best properties in the county. You 
will disappoint me very much if you do not 
treat them with particular attention." 

The obdurate-looking lower jaw was again 
protruded. 

"That depends on what they are like. I'm. 
not going to make love to an ugly girl to please 
any one," 

* * They at^ nwj xi\ft^ ^A^. '\^aK^ ^-^i^^VftK??^ 
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with their mother last week while you were tip 
in London, and I never saw two young ladies 
who appeared to me more amiable and accom- 
plished." 

**That means that they are as ugly as sin. 
And you want me to marry them both, do you ?" 

"That is a very indecorous jest, Albert. I 
wish you to pay attention to them both in the 
first instance, and I do not deny that I should be 
glad to see you ultimately mari^ the one of 
' whom your heart may prompt you to make 
choice. I will not say which ot them I would 
have you prefer. They are both very sweet girls, 
and there is nothing I more disapprove of than 
an attempt to force young people's inclinations." 

** Ah ! Is that all you have to say just now ?" 

"Yes, quite all. I hope you are going to 
oblige me." 

"I'm not going to make love to an ugly girl, 
if that's what you call obliging you," said the 
young man sulkily, so absorbed in lighting a new 
cigar that he did not even trouble himself to look 
up. 

*0h ! I might have known you would make 
no sacrifice only for the sake of obliging me. But 
I would have you remember that you have been 
wasting your property shamefully since you 
came of age, and that it is your duty to lose 
no opportunity that presents itself of repairing 
the mischief you bave done. It seems to me 
that you owe something, if not to your mother, 
at least to your own position and the dignity of 
your family name." 

" By Jove, I wish it was only them I owed 
any thing to.'* 

"I wish so too, Albert, with all my heart. In 
a few months your extravagance has undone 
the result of years of economy and self-denial." 

"Economy and self-denial! Why don't you 
speak English and call it screwing and pinch- 
ing ?" 

" Screwing and pinching, if you will. I am 
not ashamed of it. Heaven knows that living 
on the estate would have been a great deal pleas- 
antcr to my feelings than letting it. But at 
least you have to thank my screwing and pinch- 
ing for entering on an unencumbered property 
last year. If you had screwed and pinched a 
little since then in the indulgence of your pleas- 
ures, it would have been unencumbered still." 

'" Ah ! but you see it isn't ; more's the pity." 

"It may be again, Albert, if you choose." 

"As I said before, that depends. I'm not 
going to bo dictated to. I say, it's about time 
you should be going to put on your uniform, 
isn't it?" 

"It is nearly time for me to dress, if that is 
what you mean," answered Lady Fitz-John, ris- 
ing with mournful dignity. "Well, I see you 
wish me to go, and I will not trouble you longer, 
but I do request that you give your serious at- 
tention to what I have said." 

"We'll sec about it," said the young man 
with a grunt, picking up his newspaper from the 
floor, and turning the pages to and fro till he 
had found his place. "But I'm not going to be 
dictated to. Ta, ta, mother." 

Lady Fitz-John said no more, and left the 
room with a sigh. 

Two hours had passed, and the invited guests 
were thronging thick and fast into Fitz-John 
Park. 



The arrangements for their reception were now 
quite finished, commanding by their magnifi- 
cence and completeness the admiration of all 
who looked. Lady Fitz-John, in spite of a long 
apprenticeship in economy, could do things in 
style when she chose, and tliis was one of the 
occasions on which she did choose. It seemed 
to her right and proper that something very 
grand should be done to celebrate the coming 
of age of a young lord ; and though the self- 
willed young lord's absence on the Continent 
and in London had deferred the festivities till 
nearly a year after the event of which they were 
to be in honor, she seized the first opportunity 
of holding them, on the principle that it was 
never too late to perform an act of duty. The 
same instinct of orthodoxy that prompted the 
giving of an entertainment which could ill be 
aflbrded had determined also its dl-fresco char- 
acter. It might have been more convenient 
simply to have a ball in-doors, but Lady Fitz- 
John had a notion that on the occasion of a 
lord's majority there ought to bo a disporting of 
faithful and devoted tenantry on the lawn, and 
a feasting of the same under tents. In the pres- 
ent case the tenants unfortunately had to be 
dispensed with, being too few to make a show by 
themselves, and too vulgar to be admitted to 
mix with the private friends of the family ; but 
so much the stronger was the reason for adher- 
ing rigidly to the lawn and the tents. 

The scene in the park when the greater part 
of the company was assembled was a very bril- 
liant one. Lady Fitz-John, surveying it from 
the pretty little pavilion which she had for the 
time made her head-quarters, and where she 
stood surrounded by a select staff" of her own 
more special acquaintances, felt a serene assur- 
ance that, be the bill what it might, she had at 
least met a great occasion in a spirit worthy of 
it. She had done her duty, and had nothing to 
reproach herself with. If only she could depend 
on her son doing his I She looked at him anx- 
iously as he stood near her masking a yawn 
with his glove, and wondered uneasily what 
the Honorable MissNewtons would think of him. 

The Honorable Miss Newtons and their moth- 
er were presently seen wending their way to- 
ward the pavilion, and Lady Fitz-John, treat- 
ing them with peculiar distinction, made a few 
steps forward to meet them. 

" My dear Lady Amelia, what a pleasure this 
is! You are quite well, I hope? and your 
daughters ? I am so glad to see you all. Will 
you allow me to introduce my son to you ? Al- 
bert, my dear, where are you ?" 

Lord Fitz-John, being thus summoned, came 
slowly up and underwent the ceremony of in- 
troduction, but his mother saw only too surely 
that he was not in the mood for doing his duty. 
He looked first at one of the girls, and then at 
the other, and his heavy lower jaw took its most 
obdurate expression. He was nothimself particu- 
larly good-looking, but he waS as exacting in his 
ideas of female beauty as the handsomest of men 
could be ; and neither the Honorable iMiss New- 
ton, who was freckled and sandy-haired,.nor the 
Honorable Miss Sophia Newton, who was freck- 
led and red-haired, came up to his standard. 

His mother was afraid, not without reason, 
that he would endeavor to make his escape, and 
determined to hold him prisoner if she could. 
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** Suppose we go to table now ? I am 
Bare you mast all feel the want of some refresh- 
ment after your long drive. Albert, will you 
give yoar arm to one of these ladies ?" 

The young man saw the trap that had been 
laid for him, and resented it. He cast a quick 
glance of rebellious defiance at his mother, and 
looked round, as though imagining that her re- 
quest referred to a gi'oup of some half dozen la- 
dies who stood behind him. In an instant he 
had singled out the most presentable of these, 
and advanced to offer her his arm. It happen- 
ed that the person thus distinguished was Ara- 
bella Vesey. 

Many and various were the internal and ex- 
pressed comments of the spectators when Lord 
Fitz-John was seen escorting Miss Vesey into 
the long marquee set apart as banqueting-tent. 
His mother was angry enough to have pushed 
the young lady out of the Fitz-John territory 
with both hands, could she have perpetrated such 
a breach of hospitality with any kind of deco- 
rum. Lady Amelia Newton and the Honorable 
Miss Newtons put down their noble host as 
an ill-mannered brute ; Mrs. Fanshawe laughed 
hysterically and remarked to her next neighbor 
that wonders would never cease ; while Minna — 
consigned to the unsympathizing companionship 
of a stout elderly gentleman who was moreover 
married — said nothing, but inwardly protested 
that for her own part she could not imagine 
what any body could see in the girl. The other 
guests were more or less critical according to 
their respective temperaments ; but it is a mel- 
ancholy fact that of all present not one was thor- 
oughly pleased with Miss Vescy's good fortune 
with the exception of the young lady herself and 
her mother. Of both these, however, it must be 
said that they were delighted beyond measure. 

The feasting and the subsequent speech-mak- 
ing — for on such an occasion it was of course in- 
dispensable that the young lord's health should 
be drunk, and that the young lord, however brief- 
ly and ungraciously, should return thanks — occu- 
pied some time between them, so that, before they 
were over, the sun had set and the shades of even- 
ing began to close over the scene. 

When at last the company emerged again into 
the open air, they found the park illuminated with 
colored lanterns hung among the trees, and saw 
a large and brilliant transparency in the act of be- 
ing lighted up in front of a huge temporary erec- 
tion of painted wood and canvas which stood 
at the bottom of the grounds. This was the 
dancing pavilion, for Lady Fitz-John, having a 
notion that a faithful and devoted tenantry, if 
such had been to be had, would have testified 
their loyalty by dancing on the green, was de- 
termined that dancing there must and should be 
— not perhaps exactly on the green, but in some 
place more rustic and makeshift in its charac- 
ter than the regular ball-room. Hither the steps 
bf all the guests were now directed, and soon a 
goodly number of them were assembled in a large 
Octagonal room with canvas sides, but otherwise 
with no rusticity about it, being faultlessly decev 
rated and brilliantly lighted, and farther supplied 
with the services of a very excellent band. 

Arabella Vesey still retained possession of Lord 
Fitz-John. She had talked a great deal^and 
bad otherwise done her very best to create an im- 
pression ; and though it was evidently not his 
E 



lordship's way to be demonstrative, she fondly 
flattered herself that she had succeeded. She 
marked his abstracted air as they stood together 
in the doorway of the dancing - room, and 
thought that he was considering how he should 
frame an invitation to her to be his part- 
ner in the first dance. But Miss Vesey was de- 
l)lorably mistaken, for in truth his lordship was 
considering how he should best disencumber him- 
self of her. He began to find her something of 
a bore — perhaps she had been a little too visibly 
anxious to make herself agreeable — and, besides, 
he had caught sight of a much prettier girl sit- 
ting some way above him at table in the banquet- 
ing-tent. 

Presently Minna entered with the elderly gen- 
tleman who was her cavalier, and who, not 
dancing himself, made haste to emancipate her 
by leading her to a seat. Then it was that, to 
Miss Vescy's infinite surprise and disappoint- 
ment, Lord Fitz-John gave a twirl to his mu8> 
tache, and said — 

** You must be tired of standing. Let me find 
a seat for you." 

With which words Arabella found herself de- 
posited on the nearest bench and left to her own 
meditations. In another moment she had the 
mortification of seeing the young lord stand bo- 
fore Minna Fanshawe, and Minna Fanshawe rise 
and put her arm within his. Minna was going 
to lead off the first dance with Lord Fitz-John. 

It was the first time that Minna's baud had 
ever rested on a lord's coat sleeve, and she found 
the sensation vastly agreeable. She stole a fur- 
tive glance at her partner, and was obliged to 
admit to herself that he was not handsome — his 
eyes and mouth were too heavy, and his cheeks 
too swollen and puffy — and yet, in spite of this 
disparaging estimate, she could not help feeling 
profoundly grateful to him for having chosen her. 
It was so pleasant to stand up with him at the 
top of the room, with the consciousness that all 
present were looking at her, and that in a few 
days every body she knew would have heard how 
at the Jet'e Lord Fitz-John had singled her forth 
from all others. And Mr. Lee would hear of it 
too, of course. What would he think of it ? 

The music was very loud, and, eloquence not 
being Lord Fitz-John's strong point, he did not 
make any attempt at conversation during the 
dance, beyond a remark, two or three times re- 
iterated, that it was uncommonly hot ; while Min- 
na was too much oppressed by the novelty of her 
position, and the sense of being the cynosure of 
all eyes, to do more than attend to her steps and 
agree with him. But when the dance was over, 
and they were quietly promenading the room 
arm in arm, they both felt equal to higher con- 
versational efforts. 

** The worst of dancing is that it always makes 
a place so hot," observed his lordship, striking out 
a spirited variation of his thesis. 

* * It does indeed. And yet we ought not to feci 
too warm hero ; the room is so delightfully large 
and airy," answered Minna, anxious to show 
that she too could be original. Sh^. would have 
been glad to find some slightly more abstruse 
subject to dilate upon, but she was too nervous 
to improvise one on the spur of the moment ; 
aud, besides, she bad a comfortable conviction 
that his lordship was not critical. 

" Hum — yes — well ft\vQ\\^^<2i^'3k^^'OB&%v "^^Xsssk 
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fact is, it would be hot anywhere such weather 
as this." 

"The weather is getting very warm now, cer- 
tainly. But it is what we must expect now, I 
suppose, and anything is better than the cold and 
wet we had last week. " 

** Confound it, yes — any thing better than that. 
Confound it, the rain last week cost me five thou- 
sand pounds if it cost me a penny." 

" Indeed !" said Minna, wondering reveren- 
tially. " Ah ! to be sure, so much rain must have 
injured the grain very much, I suppose." 

Lord Fitz-John looked puzzled, and stroked 
his mustache thoughtfully. 

* * The grain ! Oli ! I see, I see — it's the crops 
you're thinking of. I don't know what it did to 
them, I'm sure, but I know it spoiled Miss Mary's 
running. Course cut up for all the world like a 
ploughed field." 

" Oh indeed !" said Minna, ** that was a pity." 
She dared not say more, not having any certain- 
ty as to who Miss Mary might be. 

"Pity? I should think so. Ever see Miss 
Mary run ? No ?— ah ! — great mistake that ; 
finest filly in England I've always said, and I say 
so still. But the ground last week was as heavy 
as a soaked sponge. By the way, do you see 
The Conqueror's scratched ?" 

She began to have a notion that he was talk- 
ing about racing, and answered with a light little 
laugh — she knew that she laughed very becom- 
ingly — 

"Oh! I am the most unenlightened person 
in the world about such things. I was only at 
a race once, and then I did not understand a bit 
about it, except indeed that the horses were very 
beautiful, and as glossy as if they had just step- 
ped out of one of Landseer's pictures. Are you 
a great admirer of Landseer ?" 

She wanted to get the subject shifted to pic- 
tures if she could, feeling that she understood 
them somewhat better than horses, and was a 
little disappointed when he went on — 

"Landseer — hum — I don't know. What 
race was it you went to ? Ah ! no wonder you 
didn't like it; they never make good running 
there. Why, last year Old Nick walked over 
the course — walked over it, *pon my honor he 
did, and between you and mo Old Nick is no 
better than a screw." 

Minna was getting to find the conversation 
rather tiresome. It was very nice of Lord Fitz- 
John to talk so much to her — very nice indeed, 
and she felt truly grateful to him for it ; but how 
different he was from Mr. Lee ! A much better 
lord Mr. Lee would make, certainly. He was so 
very intellectual, and this one did not seem intel- 
lectual at all — indeed quite stupid in comparison. 

Her treasonable free-thinking had reached 
this point when suddenly the band struck up 
anew, and began playing a waltz. Minna was 
both glad and sorry ; glad to be relieved from the 
necessity of carrying on a conversation she did 
not care about, and sorry that the season of her 
triumph was so near its close, for of course her 
partner m||| transfer his attentions to some oth- 
er young lady now — perhaps back again to 
Arabella Yesey. But just as she was thinking 
thus, just as possibly his lordship was thinking 
thus too, Xiady Fitz-nTohn, near whom they were 
passing at the moment, touched her son's arm 
iuid uttered the one word — 



" Albert r 

The remonstrance was spoken in a low voice 
low as to be heard by none save the person 
for whom it was intended ; but its effect was in- 
stantaneous. 

** Suppose we go in for this waltz ?" he asked 
Minna. 

She inclined her head, and in a moment more 
his arm was about her waist and the pair were 
whirling round the room, leaving Lady Fitz- 
John nothing less than dumbfounded at the un- 
heard-of audacity of their conduct. 

Minna was delighted, there is no denying it. 
Under ordinary circumstances she would have 
been scandalized at the solecism of dancing the 
two first dances of the evening with the same 
gentleman ; but, as things were, she felt honored 
even beyond her deserts. Her partner's eyes were 
dull, and his complexion was tallowy, and she 
thought him rather stupid than otherwise ; and 
yet she was proud that all should see him dancing 
with her. Poor Minna ! — she had not been ac- 
customed to dance with lords. And then did 
she not know that every other young lady in the 
room, including some more accustomed to lords 
than herself, was watching her with secret rage? 

The feelings of the other j^oung ladies were 
destined to a good deal of farther outrage that 
evening. In spite of her want of enthusiasm 
about races. Lord Fitz-John had come to the 
conclusion that Minna was far better fun than 
any other girl present — a conclusion in which 
his experience of the rest only confirmed him 
when, for form's sake, he was obliged to give some 
of them a turn. The consequence was that, as 
he was not a man to deny himself any pleasure 
within his reach, ho was by Minna's side durirg 
the greater part of the evening, either dancing 
with her — and certainly he danced uncommonly 
well — or endeavoring to enlighten her ignorance 
on sporting subjects. Lady Fitz-John was fu- 
rious (she felt quite friendly toward poor Ara- 
bella jjiow), but Lady Fitz-John's wrath was 
powe^dss to arrest the flow of the flirtation. 
To tlie end of the evening her willful son persist- 
ed in devoting himself almost exclusively to 
Minna, and, when the end came, went out to help 
her with his own lordly hand into the carriage. 
Minna exulted exceedingly; the fumes of so 
much honor had got fairly into her head. 

There was another person who exulted besides 
Minna. As soon as the carriage had driven off, 
Mrs. Fanshawe turned round, and embraced her 
adopted daughter rapturously. 

** Dear, dear child — what a darling you are ! 
I never saw any thing so marked in my life. Kiss 
me again, my sweet pet. You will always find 
a corner in your heart for poor mamma, won't 
you ? I'll tell you what we will do— we'll give 
a ball directly, and ask him and his mother. 
She won't come very Kkely, but he will. Oh 
yes ! he will, my darling, never fear. What do 
you think ? is it not a good plan ?" 

"I dare say it is," said Minna, turning away 
her head to look out at the moonlit road. "It 
is a long time since we had a ball, and we owe 
invitations to a good many. You know best, 
mamma, of course." 

And then she gave a deep sigh, which Mrs. 
Fanshawe did not hear in the excitement of cal- 
culating who was and who was not stylish enough 
to be invited on so momentous an occasion. 
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When Minna reached her own room that 
evening she forgot to ring for her maid, and sat 
for a long time dreamy and pensive at her toilet- 
table, so absorbed in reverie that she mechanical- 
ly loosened her long braids of shining hair and let 
them fall flowing about her shoulders without 
once raising her eyes to the mirror to see the 
effect. Whether the meditations which engrossed 
her thus were more pleasing or displeasing in 
their nature it would have been difficult for the 
closest observer to conclude, for at one moment 
she smiled and at another sighed heavily. Prob- 
ably she herself hardly knew the complexion of 
her thoughts until at last she was startled into 
self-consciousness by catching herself in the act 
of asking — 

** Oh 1 why does he not make haste ?" 
No sound had passed her lips, the words having 
only been uttered mentally, but nevertheless she 
started violently, and a crimson blush suffused 
itself over her face and neck. For she knew 
that the thought thus obscurely expressed in the 
recesses of her heart would, if fully interpreted, 
have run thus — " Why does he not make haste 
to speak before I am carried off by another ?" 
and she knew farther that the **he" stood to 
represent Raymond Lee. 



CHAPTER XXni. 

WHAT MINNA DID WITH THB BOUQUET. 

But Raymond Lee, unfortunately not knowing 
what reason there was for making haste, and 
fearing above all things to mar a possible chance 
by over-precipitation, still deferred the decisive 
moment. 

Day followed day, week followed week, and 
all that Minna knew certainly was that, whereas 
formerly he had never shown himself at places 
of fashionable resort, she now met him in public 
frequently, always by himself, and always appar- 
ently indifferent to what interested the crowd 
around him. She had her own theory as to what 
was the probable cause of so abrupt a change in 
his habits, and her own fancies about the expres- 
sion of his eyes when they rested upon her ; but 
all this was mere speculation, founded on very 
imperfect observation. For except in public she 
had no opportunity at this time of seeing him. 
Mrs. Fanshawe still abstained from asking Mr. 
Lee to spend another friendly eveninj? with them ; 
and Minna, though pondering much over the 
omission, had not yet found courage to make 
any suggestion on the subject. In the mean- 
time it was something to her that he had received 
and accepted an invitation for the grand ball 
which Mrs. Fanshawe had lost no time in organ- 
izing, and at which Lord Fitz-John and his 
mother were expected to be present. To this 
festivity Minna looked forward with strangely 
conflicting feelings, hardly knowing whether 
she most desired or dreaded its approach. 

Dosired or dreaded, the momentous date drew 
near and nearer, and at last the day arrived 
preceding that fixed for the ball. In the fore- 
noon of this day Minna received two very unex- 
pected visits. Mrs. Fanshawe had gone out to 
give some final orders with reference to the en- 
tertainment of the following evening, while Miss 
Fanshawe remained at home busy with the fab- 



rication of a contemptuous little note in the 
third person, which, short as it was, she had 
some trouble in making as contemptuous as she 
wished. Scarcely had this missive been sealed 
and handed to a servant to post, when Minna, 
just settling herself down to an hour's quiet em- 
broidery, was disturbed by her maid entering 
the neat little boudoir to say — 

'' If you please, miss, there's a young pers — 
a young lady do\vn stairs who wants particularly 
to see you. John said he didn't know if you 
were at home." 

" A young lady ! Who is it ?** 

*' She wouldn't give her name, miss. She said 
you would be sure to know who it was when you 
heard she wanted to see yon. I was thinking," 
continued the woman respectfully, seeing that 
her mistress still looked perplexed, "that per- 
haps it is the same young lady you told us of 
who was to be shown straight into your room." 

Minna gave a little start — she had evidently 
forgotten all about Amy's promised visit — but, 
recovering herself, said with a dignified iciness 
which lowered the maid's opinion of the unknown 
young person more than even the unfashionable 
cloak and dowdy bonnet in which she had come 
arrayed — 

" Tell the young lady I am ready to see her." 

And then she folded her hands with great 
stateliness, and majestically awaited the appear- 
ance of the visitor. 

Surely something must have happened to alter 
Minna's feelings toward her sister very consider- 
ably since their last parting. 

Amy was shown in, and the door was shut 
upon her, but even then Minna did not become 
much more cordial. 

** How do you do ? Pray sit down." 

Amy did not seem surprised at the frigidity 
of her welcome, nor indeed to have expected 
any thing different. She sat down as she wa» 
told, and, after what appeared a painful pause, 
began: 

** Joe was at our house last night, and told 
me that he had been writing to you." 

**Oh indeed! Then he told you of a very 
unwarrantable liberty he had been taking. There 
has been nothing in our acquaintance — if ac- 
quaintance it can be called — which could justify 
him in attempting to lecture me on my duties, 
or for that matter in addressing me at all. I 
hope he will understand from my reply that I 
expect to be troubled no farther on the subject." 

She spoke these words with an air which was; 
and was meant to be, as severely grand as pos- 
sible, for she fancied that Amy had come to sec- 
ond Joe's appeal, and she was determined to let 
her see beforehand the futility of all attempts at 
aggression. But, somewhat to her embarrassment. 
Amy did not carry herself aggressively at all, and, 
clasping her little hands together, went on in 
tones of humble entreaty and deprecation which 
took Minna quite by surprise. 

** I have come to say how very sorry I am that 
it should have happened. It was very foolish of 
Joe, and I have told him so, but I hope you will 
look it over — ^for my sake, you know. For in- 
deed, indeed, it was not my fault. I had no idea 
he ever thought of doingsuch a thing till he told me 
last night, and I am sure neither had father." 

" Oh ! as for that, I never suspected my father 
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na, with a touch of bitterness showing through j 
her dignity. ** After what has passed, it was 
impossible to suppose that he could be so ex- 1 
tremely desirous to have me near him as Mr. . 
Pullyn's lively imagination represented. It 
seems to me that Mr. Pullyn has taken a liberty | 
with my father as well as myself,'* she added, i 
relapsing into severity. 

" It was a very great liberty," said Amy peni- 
tently. " But I am sure that I have made him 
see that he has done wrong, and you will look it 
over, won't you ? And you will believe that I 
had nothing to do with it, please, for upon my 
word I had not — I never thought of asking any 
thing so unreasonable of you for a moment. 
Please look it over, dear Minnie; I can not 
bear that you should be offended with us." 

Minna's heart was not made of stone, and the 
spectacle of shy little Amy's distress fairly melt- 
ed it. 

"Dear, dear Amy, don't say another word 
about it, and I promise you I'll never think of 
it again. I am only sorry I was in such a hurry 
to send away my answer to Mr. Pullyn's foolish 
letter, but it won't do him any harm, and next 
time you see him you can tell him to tear it up, 
as I will tear up what he wrote me, and all shall 
be as though nothing of the kind had happened." 

But sometimes it is not so easy to annul the 
consequences of a rash act as Minna seemed to 
imagine. 

" Kiss me. Amy, and we'll say no more about 
it. Now take off your bonnet, dear, and let us 
begin to enjoy ourselves. Nonsense, I won't 
have any excuses — ^you are going to spend the 
whole afternoon with me, and nothing less will 
serve. Do you hear me ? take off your bonnet 
directly." 

Her pretty imperiousnoss was quite irresist- 
ible, and Amy had nothing for it but to do as 
she was bid, looking, however, so shy and fright- 
ened that Minna thought it necessary to reassure 
her. 

" Oh ! there is nothing to be afraid of, I can 
promise you, unless it is me, and I am not so 
very formidable a person, I hope. Nobody will 
dare to intrude upon us here, and here we will 
stop all day, and have luncheon brought to us, 
and be very cosy and happy. In this room you 
are under my roof; it is my boudoir, and held 
specially sacred to me." 

Amy looked reverentially round, for the first 
time taking note of the grandeur about her, 
which hitherto had only vaguely impressed her 
with a general sense of awe. 

** Is it indeed ? It is very beautiful." 

And she thought with amazement of the con- 
descension which her sister had shown in occu- 
pying that poor little bed-room at Black Moor 
Farm which was all she had been able to offer 
her. 

**It is rather a pretty room, I think," said 
Minna complacently — **all fitted up according 
to my own taste, you know. And yonder is my 
bed-room leading out of it, and beyond that 
again my dressing-room. Would you like to 
come and look at them, dear ? and then yon will 
know all about me and my local habitation." 

She thought she would be doing a very hos- 
pitable thing in entertaining her sister with an 
exhibition of her belongings, but in truth it was 
pleasant for herself to have some one to show 



them to who was so fresh to splendor of all kinds 
as Amy. 

" I should like it very much, please," said Amy 
timidly, following her sister into the next room. 
" Oh dear ! how very fine every thing is !" 

"There is my bed, you see, in that recess — a 
neat little concern, is it not ? How do you like 
the color of the curtains? And there is my 
bookcase with all my pet books in it and my 
pet statuettes on the top." 

**I never saw any thing half so beautiful," 
said Amy, looking round with unconcealed won- 
der and admiration. 

Minna was not surprised at the remark, and 
yet could not help being pleased. 

** I am glad you like my snuggery, dear. I 
think it really is rather a nice one. " 

** It is indeed," fervently assented Amy, avert- 
ing her eyes nervously from her own shabby lit- 
tle figure incongruously reflected in a gilt look- 
ing-glass. **And that is your dressing-table, I 
suppose — how handsome it is, and what beauti- 
ful scent-bottles these are ! And oh I what a 
magnificent nosegay !" 

** Very fine flowers, are they not? Lord Fitz- 
John cut them for me the other day," replied 
Minna with an assumed carelessness which was 
in reality (though she did not know it) the rank- 
est ostentation. For if she intended any thing 
by it, she intended Amy to conclude that receiv- 
ing a bouquet from a lord was an every-day oc- 
currence which she thought nothing of. 

Ostentation notwithstanding, Minna's account 
of how she came by the flowers was strictly 
true. She and Mrs. Fanshawe, driving hear 
Fitz-John Park the week before, had been met 
by his lordship, who had insisted that thoy 
should enter and see his mother. He remem- 
bered with some resentment that when they had 
called a few days previously to pay her their re- 
spects after the fiu^ she had chosen not to be at 
home ; and he could not neglect so good an oppor- 
tunity of circumventing and annoying her. As 
might have been expected, her reception of the 
visitors was not very gracious, and, as might also 
have been expected, her son was in consequence 
more demonstrative than ever in his attention to 
them, or at least to one of them. He talked to 
Minnaperseveringly the whole time, and, when she 
admired some cut flowers ornamenting the table, 
would not be satisfied till she and Mrs. Fanshawe 
had accompanied him to the conservatory, where 
he stripped more than otie of his mother's favor- 
ite plants to make the bouquet which Amy now 
admired. So that Minna might well feel a little 
proud of it and the lordly homage it repre- 
sented. 

On hearing so grand a name so familiarly pro- 
nounced, Amy appeared very properly im- 



**Lord Fitz-John!" she repeated in tones of 
respectful surprise exceedingly agreeable to Min- 
na. **you know Lord Fitz-John very well 
then?" 

"Oh yes! we know him, of course," said 
Minna, still struggling to keep up her assump- 
tion of carelessness. "He and his mother are 
coming to our house to-morrow ; we are going 
to have a ball." 

" Indeed ! I suppose it is to be very grand." 

•" Well, I don't know about that. Every thing 
will be very nice of course. Would you like to 
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see my new dress?" — the instinct of feminine 
nature was too strong for her here, and her man- 
ner became animated again. *^It came home 
last night, and it docs look so well. This way, 
dear, it is hanging up in the dressing-room. " 

Amy went into the dressing-room, and was 
struck dumb by the splendor of the fabric there 
displayed to her. 

" It is a beauty, is it not ?" asked Minna de- 
lightedly. 

'* It seems almost too good to wear,'* murmur- 
ed Amy. 

** Ah ! but it was made to wear," rejoined Min- 
na more philosophically. 

'* How very beautiful you will look in it !" said 
Amy thoughtfully, gazing first at the dress, and 
then at her sister, as though trying to realize the 
eflfect of a combination. 

" You little flatterer I Well, perhaps I shan't 
be quite a fright. And then I am to have a 
beautiful head-dress of lilies and forget-me-nots 
— it has not come home yet, or I would let you 
see it. Blue and white are the colors that be- 
come me best, you know. Oh, yes I I think I 
shall look tolerably well." 

" I am sure of it," said Amy earnestly. 

"The drawing-rooms are to be festooned with 
blue and white on purpose," went on Minna, 
getting more and more communicative as she 
found how appreciative a listener she had to do 
with. " We have tried the effect this morning 
in the little drawing-room, and it looks so nice, 
you f/k^t think. Suppose you cdme and take a 
peep; there is nobody down stairs just now; 
mamma — ^Aunt Fanshawe — isn't back yet, I 
know. Come, I really should like you to see, 
and then to-morrow night you will be able to 
picture every thing to yourself quite exactly." 

"I should like it too," said Amy wistfully. 
**If only you are sure Aunt Fanshawe is not at 
home." 

*'OhI I am qnite sure, dear. Come along." 

And, lightly tripping, she led the way down 
stairs. 

"What a handsome stair-case!" commented 
Amy. 

* * Ah ! i^ it ? Yes, well enough, " said Minna, 
almost surprised at the obseiTation, for she had 
always taken the stair-case for granted ** It will 
look very different to-morrow night, you know, 
lighted and done up with evergreens. This way, 
dear ; what we call the little drawing-room is on 
this side." 

** It's like a palace !" exclaimed Amy with a 
long breath, as the vision of the little drawing- 
room — with chalked floor, and doorways hung 
with blue and white drapery, and flower- wreathed 
mirrors and chandeliers — burst upon her aston- 
ished view. ** I never saw any thing like it in 
my life. What splendid looking-glasses, to be 
sure ! And, oh dear I what tall windows ! — I 
should think you were always afraid of an acci- 
dent with so much glass." 

" We should only have to get it mended again, 
you know," said Minna, feeling a little amused 
at her sister's delicious naivete. "These windows 
open on the garden, you see ; they are very con- 
venient." 

" So they are. What a beautiful garden you 
have got!" 

"It is larger than you can see from here ; it 
goes quite round the hoase. Will yoa step out 



and look at it ? we can go in again by the back 
way." 

' She threw the folding leaf of the window open 
' as she spoke, and stepped on to the terrace of 
turf running outside. 

But no sooner had she done this than she 
started violently, and came to an abrupt stop. 
The garden gate, left ajar by a careless servant, 
was being pushed open by a hand from without ; 
and, quick as lightning, the idea of that little 
country girl and herself being caught together 
by visitors flashed across Minna's mind in all its 
horror. It was too late, however, to retreat now. 
Already the gate had been opened, and a tall fig- 
ure appeared coming up the garden toward the 
house. And no sooner was Minna aware of the 
tall figure than she was aware also, almost with- 
out looking, that it was Raymond Lee's. 

She was very much surprised, so much sur- 
prised that for a moment she nearly forgot the 
awkwardness of Amy's presence, and — no doubt 
from surprise too — found herself all at once 
strangely tremulous. 

He seemed to discover her almost as instan- 
taneously as she had recognized him, and, leaving 
the graveled way immediately, struck across the 
lawn toward the window of the little drawing- 
room. In another moment they had shaken 
hands. 

" Pray step inside, Mr. Lee," said Minna nerv- 
ously, when, hardly knowing how, she had got 
through the first formalities of greeting. * * Mam- 
ma is out just now, but I do not think she will 
be long." 

She turned back into the room. Amy had 
been standing close behind her, and was now 
observed for the first time by Raymond, who 
silently inclined his head to her as he entered. 
But even on this, Minna made no attempt to in- 
troduce her. 

Minna was now in terrible embarrassment. 
She did not know what to do — not even whether 
to ask Raymond to sit down. If he sat down, 
she must sit down too ; and it was manifestly 
out of the question that they should both be seat- 
ed while Amy was standing. It might have 
seemed easy to ofi^er Amy a chair also, but to 
Minna this solution of the difficulty was very 
undesirable. For Amy's sitting down would 
have destroyed any illusion that Raymond might 
peradventure entertain as to her being a young 
person sent by the upholsterer to assist in the 
decorations ; and Minna did not wish such an 
illusion to be destroyed. It was very cowardly 
of her, and she knew it, and resolved that as soon 
as they were alone she would make Amy a hand- 
some present out of her jewel-case. In the mean- 
while, she did not give her poor little sister so 
much as a look, and Amy, feeling dreadfully 
confused, shrank behind her once more, and 
glanced anxiously toward the door. 

" I must apologize for this intrusion, Miss Fan- 
shawe, "began Raymond, looking and feeling at 
least as much embarrassed as the other two. But 
I think I heard Mrs. Fanshawe say the other day 
that she would like to be at the launch of the 
Ulysses." 

"I know mamma wanted to go," faltered 
Minna. "But papa was too late in applying, 
and there were no tickets left." 

Baid -RaTmoueL w^Vj ^^ ^^^ ^^'^ ^^ ^'^^''^ 
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had been sent him in answer to a very urgent 
application). And I have come to say that it 
is quite at jour disposal — and Mrs. Fanshawe's. 
I am sorry the notice is so short, but it is not 
twelve yet, and if you are there by one o'clock 
you will be in time." 

Minna's heart leaped high at the prospect of 
spending an afternoon in Raymond's company; 
for of course he would go if they went — would 
probably indeed escort them. But immediately 
afterward it sank again. How could she treat 
Amy with such rudeness as to leave her after 
making her promise to stay for the afternoon ? 
And then, supposing this difficulty overcome, 
Mrs. Fanshawe was not at home, and Minna 
would have been afraid of taking on herself the 
responsibility of accepting Raymond's civility. 
She had an instinct that her mamma rather want- 
ed to keep Mr. Lee at arm's length for the pres- 
ent. 

** You are very good," she said in a low voice. 
**But — but — I am particularly engaged at home 
this afternoon." 

She glanced uncomfortably round, hoping that 
Amy would not betray what the detaining cause 
was. But Amy was no longer in the room, hav- 
ing watched her opportunity to edge toward the 
door and slip out unobserved. For the first time 
in her life, Minna was alone with Mr. Lee, and 
the discovery did not diminish her embarrass- 
ment. 

Without being told, Raymond appeared to 
understand that the stranger had something to 
do with the pleaded engagement, for he went 
on to argue — 

^' The order does not put any limit on numbers. 
Your friend — the young lady — can accompany 
you if you like." 

Minna's opinion of Amy was considerably 
raised by the discovery that Raymond, less ob- 
servant of unfashionable dress-making than the 
acute lady's maid, had taken her for a young 
lady after all. But still she had no choice except 
to refuse ; in spite of Raymond's liberality of 
judgment, she would not have been seen in pub- 
lic with Amy for all the world. 

** My friend is staying to luncheon with me" — 
she was not ashamed of mentioning this little fact 
since Amy had received Mr. Lee's endorsement. 
" And she would be too tired for sight-seeing, I 
am sure ; she comes from a great distance." 

Raymond looked disappointed — as in truth he 
was, more by the visible constraint of Minna's 
manner than by her refusal of the order. 

** You will not be able to go then ?" . 

" We shall not indeed. I am very sorry," she 
added quickly, fearing that she might have of- 
fended him. 

But he was not offended, on^y disappointed and 
disheartened. 

They both stood still a moment, rather sadly 
and very awkwardly (Minna's wonted savoir-faire 
had all evaporated to-day), and then Raymond 
said — 

**I must not stay longer now; I am keeping 
you from your friend." 

** Will you not wait to see mamma?" she asked 
tremulously. 

" Not to-day. Good-bye, Miss Fanshawe. " 

** Good-bye. We shall see you to-morrow 
evening ?" 

He had just been thinking to himself that he 



j would never come again — the pain was greater 
than the pleasure — and was a little staggered by 
the question. 

"Perhaps it would be better for me lo make 
my excuses," he said after a pause. " The truth 
is, I had no right to accept Mrs. Fanshawe's in- 
vitation. I don't dance, and have no business at 
balls." 

A sudden terror quivered through Minna's 
heart ; Raymond was vexed with her, and was 
going to leave her forever. 

** Oh ! but you will come !" she cried hastily. 
And in her voice was a ring of supplication which 
she detected directly after the words were spoken, 
and the consciousness of which made her color 
come and go rapidly. 

Raymond must have detected it too, for she 
felt his eyes on her face instantly. 

" Do you care for my coming, then ?" she 
heard him say in low earnest tones. 

She could not speak ; she was almost choked 
by the tumultuous beating of her heart, and her 
color came and went more rapidly than ever. 

As for Raymond, a hope had seized him which 
seemed to make his blood turn to fire within his 
veins. The moment he had so long looked for, 
so often well-nigh despaired of, had surely come. 

He took her hand, and she made no attempt 
to withdraw it. 

But just as he was about to speak the words 
which rose straight from his heart to his lips, the 
sound of wheels was heard without ; and, looking 
round, Raymond and Minna both saw through 
the open window Mrs. Fanshawe's carriage, with 
Mrs. Fanshawe in it, rolling up the drive. Mrs. 
Fanshawe saw them too, and, though looking 
decidedly surprised at first, recovered herself 
sufficiently to smile and nod graciously. 

Minna's mother though he deemed her, Ray- 
mond had never succeeded in liking Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, and her advent at this moment jarred 
upon him as something antipathetic and discord- 
ant. He let Minna's hand go, and the passion- 
ate words that had been hovering on his lips re- 
solved themselves into a tame 

** Good-bye, Miss Fanshawe." 

But Minna knew very well that when he had 
taken her hand he had meant more than only to 
say good-bye. And, knowing this, she wished 
with all her heart that something had occurred 
to detain her mamma a few minutes longer. 

Mrs. Fanshawe entered the room immediately 
afterward, for she was not willing that so dan- 
gerous a tete-a-tete should be prolonged. She 
was a good deal relieved to find Raymond on the 
point of leaving, and still more so when he ex- 
plained that he had called with an order for 
viewing the launch, of which he understood that 
an engagement would prevent Mrs. and Miss 
Fanshawe from availing themselves. On dis- 
covering that Minna had been so prudent, Mrs. 
Fanshawe felt that she could afford to be cordial, 
and thanked Raymond very warmly for his cour- 
tesy. 

" So very kind of you, Mr. Lee — really so ex- 
cessively kind. I am particularly sorry that — 
a — hem — a prior engagement .... What ! ai-e 
you really going so soon ? that is too bad. Well, 
to-morrow we shall have the pleasure of seeing 
you again ?" 

This time Raymond made no objection on the 
score of not dancing. 
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" I shall certainly come," was his answer, and 
Minna noted it with internal satisfaction. 

When Raymond was gone, Mrs. Fanshawe 
praised Minna for her discretion. 

"You were quite right to say wo were en- 
gaged, my love. We have a great many things 
to do just now, it would have been very incon- 
venient to give up so much time." 

*^But I really was engaged, mamma," said 
Minna. 

The theory that she had made a false excuse 
to Raymond was singularly distasteful to her. 
And then she explained how Amy had come to 
see her and was at that moment in the house. 

Mrs. Fanshawe received the news rather un- 
graciously, but did not oppose Minna's entertain- 
ing her sister for that afternoon if she chose, and 
Minna accordingly went up stairs to rejoin her 
guest, whom she found demurely sitting in the 
bed-room contemplating the bouquet on the toi- 
let-tablc. 

**I owe you a gi'eat many apologies. Amy 
dear. I hope you have not been very dull sit- 
ting all this time by yourself." 

**0h no! thank you; I have had so many 
pretty things to look at, you know. Can you tell 
me the name of this beautiful flower ? I have 
been admiring it so very much." 

Minna took up the bouquet carelessly. 

"Really I can't, dear. I'm not a bit of a hot- 
anist. But here it is for you if you like." 

And, thus speaking, she drew forth the flower 
to which her sister had called attention — the 
largest and finest of the bunch. 

" Oh, Minnie ! to spoil your beautiful nosegay 
like that ! I am so sorry !" said Amy remorse- 
fully. 

** Sorry I what are you sorry for ? Why, you 
don't think I mind about spoiling it, do you ? 
The great stupid thing ; it is a week old nearly — 
not fit to be kept a day longer. Fah ! it is get- 
ting quite unpleasant !" 

And with these words Lord Fitz-John's bouquet 
was tossed contemptuously out of the window. 
Yet only that morning Minna had trimmed the 
stalks carefully and changed the water with her 
own hands. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE FOR RAYMOND. 

Raymond left Minna's presence that day in a 
kind of waking trance. 

He seemed to be living and moving in an en- 
chanted atmosphere of his own, through which 
nothing was visible save Minna's bright face 
mantling with conscious blushes, and nothing 
audible save Minna's persuasive voice saying, 
" Oh ! but you will come." He was so happy 
that he could scarcely believe in his own happi- 
•ness, and yet his recollections of that face and 
that voice assured him that it was real. And 
with this assurance came a feverish longing to 
see her again, to speak the words he had been 
going to speak when he took her hand, and to 
hear from her lips the answer. He determined 
that at the ball of the next evening he would 
seek her and tell her plainly of his love ; and to 
the ball he looked forward with a wild impatience 
strangely at variance with what those best ac- 
quainted with him knew of his character. But 



when a first passion takes hold of a man of iJL- 
ture age who has dissipated none of the energy 
of his hearit on hobbledehoy attachments, it is 
apt to possess itself of him with dangerously ac- 
cumulated force ; and, until he had been dazzled 
by Minna's apparition in his dingy office-parlor, 
Raymond Lee had never been in love, or fancied 
himself in love, in his life. 

He was obliged to rouse himself somewhat 
out of his dream of ecstasy as the. day wore on, 
having to perform the duties of a host to his friend 
Joe PuUyn, who had been asked to dine with him 
that evening. But when the hour of meeting 
came, it was soon apparent that he might have 
been as absent and inattentive as he pleased with- 
out being found out, for Joe himself was evident- 
ly not in the humor to be observant. In spite 
of his own preoccupation, Raymond could not 
help noticing that the poor fellow was wofuUy 
out of spirits. The peculiar gloss which usually 
distinguished him when he was dressed was con- 
spicuously wanting to-day ; a general damp was 
upon him both mentally and externally, and he 
was altogether silent, flabby, and wretched, as a 
dispirited bird that has lost its song and all proper 
pride in its plumage. Raymond felt very sorry 
for him — the more sorry as he himself was so 
wdndrously glad and jubilant — and, as soon as 
they found themselves alone after dinner, sound- 
ed him gently, in the hope of finding the cause 
of his dejection removable. 

"Nothing >vrong, I hope, Joe? You don't 
seem quite yourself to-day." 

This simple expression of sympathy had the 
eflbct of bringing out Joe at once. He expanded 
to Raymond's kindness as a budding sun-fiower 
to the sun, only that the sun-flower looks a great . 
deal more cheerful than Joe did when he answer- 
ed— 

" Fm not myself, Mr. Lee, and that's the truth 
of it. Quite the contrary ; if it isn't wicked to 
say so (for I don't want to be ungrateful for my 
blessings), I'm the most miserable fellow breath- 
ing." 

Joe put his elbow on the table, and rested his 
cheek moodily on one hand, while he plaited the 
table-cloth into minute wrinkles with the other.^ 

" I am sorry to hear you say that. What's' 
the matteri" 

" Do you remember what we were speaking 
about last time I dined here ? That's what the 
matter is, Mr. Lee. I've been and regularly put 
my foot in it, and all for no good — there's the 
worst of all. I must go away, and Amy must 
stop behind, and very likely we shall both be dead ' 
before I come back again. And then we should 
never be married, you know." 

" Come, come, Joe, you must try to look at 
things in a more cheerful light than that." 

But Joe only shook his head dolefully. 

"It isn't likely a man can be very cheerful 
when he's made such a mess of things as I've 
been doing. I've been writing to Amy's sister 
that I told you of— you seemed to think I ought 
to — and it isn't to be believed what trouble it 
has got me into, and all for nothing. Amy is 
angry with me — I never saw Amy so put out be- 
fore ; and Amy's sister is angry with me — if you 
were only to see the letter she has written back 
to me. I don't mind letting you look at it if 
you like, Mr. Lee, «L\vi vVksa. ^wiTW^ss^ Nx ^'*s^"^ 
have btftw oNCiT-^\<i^'&^xA. ^w ^ l^^'s^''^ 1stf^>s^■se*' 
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The name is a secret, bat I know you're to be 
trasted. Here it is, I think.'* 

He fumbled in his pocket till he had produced 
a tiny note done up in a pink envelope, which he 
pushed across the table to Raymond. 

" She needn't have been quite so haughty with 
me — upon fny word I think she needn't. For I 
did try so hard to put it to her gently and deli- 
cately and respectfully — that I did ; and as I say, 
it was doing a kindness to her as well as to me 
and Amy to let her know how her poor old father 
was fretting after her." 

Raymond did not answer ; his eyes were in- 
tently riveted on the bit of note-paper which by 
this time he held open before him. His hand 
did not shake, and his face was as gravely com- 
posed as usual ; but it might have been seen by 
an attentive observer that his lips were very pale. 

This was what Amy's sister wrote : — 

" Laurel House, Grove Road, 

** Tuesday. 

" Miss Fanshawe presents her compliments to 

Mr. Joseph Pullyn, and begs to inform him that 

she has received the letter which he has thought 

fit to address to her. Perhaps when he knows 

this, and learns besides that these lines are the only 

notice which she intends to take of it, Mr. Pullyn 

will refrain from troubling Miss Fanshawe with 

farther communications. It may be right to add, 

with a view of saving time which in Mr. Pullyn's 

position ought to be valuable, that all such far 

ther communications will be returned unopened.' 

If Minna had only foreseen, when she had 
taken so much pains to make this missive freez- 
ing and contemptuous, what was to bo its effect ! 
To Raymond it was as a thunderbolt falling at 
his feet. He would have taken refuge in unbelief 
if he could ; would have tried to persuade him- 
self that the Miss Fanshawe who, as it seemed, 
was Amy's sister — the girl who preferred fine- 
ladyism to her old /ather, and who could be so 
cold and hard and disdainful — was not his Miss 
Fanshawe, but another. He knew, however, that 
there was only one Miss Fanshawe in the house 
whence this frigid little document was dated, and 
was compelled to understand that there could be- 
no mistake. 

** Isn't that being hard on a fellow ?** said Joe, 
••whose feelings were evidently quite as much hurt 
as the writer of the letter could have desired. 
**It was quite bad enough to have vexed Amy 
so, without having a letter like that shied at one's 
face like a dab of wet sponge. And Amy was 
vexed, to be sure. You see she's fond of this 
grand girl somehow — I couldn't be, I know, but 
Amy's an angel — and she was afraid what I'd 
done would give offense. She talked of coming 
over to St. Austin's this morning on purpose to 
call on her and explain. Poor little pet — if she 
did, I'll be bound she got black looks enough to 
frighten her out of her wits, and all through my 
confounded meddling. A pretty kettle of fish 
I've made of it indeed !" 

Through the tumult of his thoughts Raymond 
heard these words vaguely and confusedly, much 
as an uneasy sleeper may hear conversation go- 
ing on in the same room with him. But as the 
dreams of sleepers may, unconsciously to them- 
selves, be influenced by words spoken in their 
hearing, so Raymond now, scarcely knowing 



whence he derived the materials of the inference, 
came to the unhesitating conclusion that it was 
Minna's sister whom he had seen that morn- 
ing with Minna when he called. He had for- 
gotten all about the unknown damsel from that 
time to this, but he remembered now that she was 
a neat pleasant-looking little creature, with a can- 
did face, and a quiet modest bearing which would 
never have suggested her to him as being other 
than a lady. And yet Minna had evidently been 
ashamed of her. The omission of all ceremony of 
introduction, of all attempt to include the shy 
stranger in conversation, had not struck him at 
the time ; but he recollected it now, and the rec- 
ollection brought conviction with it. Minna 
had been ashamed of her sister. This was the 
secret of the unusual constraint of manner which 
had so perplexed and disappointed him. 

The shock of finding the image of Minna — 
hitherto his ideal of perfection — associated with 
conduct which his conscience censured as weak 
and unworthy, was very terrible to him. Yet, in 
spite of his. natural tendency toward severity, he 
felt wonderfully little angry with her. He was 
grieved and startled rather than sternly condem- 
natory. He could not even get up a show of in- 
dignation for the purpose of pleasing Joe, who had 
looked forward to the consolation of hearing 
Miss Fanshawe's note criticised mercilessly, and 
who was as much disappointed as surprised when 
Mr. Lee only handed it back, saying mildly — 

** You must not let your mind dwell on this 
too much, Joe. Better tear it up and try to for- 
get it." 

Thus discouraged, poor Joe did not dilate far- 
ther on his grievances that evening, to Raymond's 
infinite relief. In course of time it came somehow 
or other to an end, and Raymond was left alone 
to meditate on the revelation which had made 
such havoc in his modes of thinking and feeling. 
So Minna was not the daughter of the artifi- 
cial-looking artificial-feeling woman of the world 
whom he disliked, of the ponderous one-idea'd 
man of business whom he despised ; she was not 
of, but only accidentally cast among, the frivo- 
lous pleasure-seekers and small-talk-mongers in 
the midst of whom he had gone with aversion and 
shrinking in quest of her. If only the discoveiy 
had ended ll^re ! But unfortunately, while he had 
learned that which made Minna externally all 
that he would have her, he had simultaneously 
learned that of her character which made her 
what he would not have had her for all the world. 
Her origin was what he would have chosen that 
it should be, but on the other hand, she was her- 
self ashamed of it. For the first time he was 
compelled to think of her as of a being with 
faults. And yet — so far was he from feeling the 
righteous indignation which might have been ex- 
pected — what affected him most in the knowl- 
edge of her faults was not the reprobation with 
which they made him regard her, but fear of 
how they might make her regard him. She was 
ashamed of the poor old father who was pining 
after her, ashamed of the nice gentle little sister 
who loved her. . . . Grood Heavens! what could 
she think of a son of Walter Lee*8 ? 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
mimna's triumph. 

The hoars sped on, and brought with them in 
due course the momentous evening of the ball. 
All the preparations had been successfully — nay, 
triumphantly — completed. The ball-room and 
reception-rooms bad received the final touch of 
decoration, and were absolutely dazzling in their 
combination of light and color ; and, more im- 
portant still, Minna had emerged from the hands 
of her maid looking, as Mrs. Fanshawe did not 
scruple to declare, perfectly lovely. But proud 
as MM, Fanshawe was of the splendor of her 
rooms and the beauty of her adopted daughter, 
she did not feel entirely happy for some little 
time after her guests had b«^un to assemble. 
The ball had been got np in order that Lord Fitz- 
John might be present at it, and until he actually 
appeared she could not be certain that it was 
not to turn out a dead failure. 

A failure, however, the ball was not to be. A 
little later than the majority of the company, as 
befitted his exalted station, Lord Fitz-John ar- 
rived, and not only Lord Fitz-John, but the 
Dowager Lady Fitz-^ohn also — an honor which, 
after the chilling reception bestowed on herself 
and Minna the other day, Mrs. Fanshawe had 
hardly dared to count upon. And in truth it 
would not have been conferred only that Lady 
Fitz-John, like other mothers more anxious than 
prudent, had a notion that her presence might 
tend to keep her son out of mischief. So she 
had come, looking indeed very grim and stately, 
nnd wearing altogether an air of dignified mar- 
tyrdom most unflattering to a hostess, but there 
she actually was in the flesh, representing a 
great incontrovertible fact to be chronicled on the 
morrow by all the local reporters and comment- 
ed upon by all the local hangers-on of fashion. 
Mrs. Fanshawe was overjoyed. 

But Mrs. Fanshawe*s contentment was not yet 
shared by Minifti. Even when Lord Fitz-John 
asked her hand for the first dance, and stood at 
the top of the room with her waiting for the 
music to strike up, though there is no denying 
that she was very much pleased, she was still far 
from being satisfied. The guest who was to her the 
Ruest of the evening, the guest who had been in 
her mind while she was dressing — the grand 
criterion — ^had not yet arrived, and even the 
twofold glory of Lord Fitz-John and his mother 
did not fill up the blank. She knew he would 
come — he had promised to come — but why was 
he 80 late ? Her eyes wandered restlessly hither 
and thither among the company, more particularly 
seeking the doorway, and so distracted was she 
from her proper business that she failed to catch 
lier partner's opening remark to the cfiect that it 
was a warm evening, and all but made a mis- 
take, in the first figure. 

The quadrille was about half over when a sud- 
den bound at her heart warned her that the per- 
son she had ex])octcd was entering the room. 
^ She was in the midst of an important evolu- 
tion at the time, and was obliged to withdraw her 
eyes^ before his had found her. Nevertheless 
she observed, by a series of stealthy side-glances, 
that he made his way round by the wall to a lit- 
tle table standing by itself in a remote comer, 
where he took his place apart from all others, 
and was soon apparently absorbed in a volume 



of prints. Minna was now, like Mrs. Fanshawe, 
wholly satisfied, and for the first time that even- 
ing began thoroughly to enjoy herself. Even 
Lord Fitz-John benefited by an arrival which 
might have been deemed prejudicial to his inter- 
ests, for now that all doubt about Ray mond^s com- 
ing was at an end, she was able to give her partner 
a much larger share of her attention than before. 
She hod only one subject of preoccupation left — 
did Raymond know that it was Lord Fitz-John 
whom she was dancing with ? But never mind 
— if he did not know the important fact already, 
he would be sure to find it out. She became 
all at once lively and smiling, and piquante in 
her replies, so that, before the dance was over, 
Lord Fitz-John had internally pronounced her a 
regular fascinating little devil beside whom the 
other girls in the room were absolutely nowhere. 

"You will enter me to dance the first waltz 
with you, won't yon ?" he asked, when the qua- 
drille was over and they, were promenading the 
room together. 

"Let me see, that comes next, I think," she 
answered, referring to a little programme she 
carried in her sash. ^'I should be most hnppy, 
I am sure, but unfortunately I have ]jromisc(l 
the first waltz to Captain Lennox. He asked 
me an hour ago nearly, and of course I could 
not refuse.'* 

She would have considered it horribly undigni- 
fied to vouchsafe to an ordinary cavalier so elab- 
orate an apology for not dancing with him. 
But the cavalier in the present case was a lord, 
and so was not ordinary at all. 

"Ah! that's a pity. I like waltzing with 
yon ; you do it so well. But I suppose it's my 
own fault for not being here sooner to book you 
myself. Not that it was my fault either ; my 
mother was so confoundedly long in dressing. 
It's my belief she wouldn't have been ready now 
if I had not sent up word to sav that if she didn't 
come at once I would go without her. I knew 
that would frighten her — ha I ha ! ha !" 

The joke seemed to tickle his lordship's fancy 
amazingly, but, not knowing enough of the cir- 
cumstances to see the point of it, Minna did not 
respond except by a faint smile. A very faint 
smile, and rather absent-looking too, for at the 
moment she was engaged in wondering why 
Raymond Lee, whom she had just passed so 
close that her dress almost touched him, had let 
her go by without once raising his eyes from the 
engraving he was poring over. He had been 
in a brown study, no doubt, but then there are 
some occasions on which people have no busi- 
ness to be in brown studies. 

" Well, Miss Fanshawe," went on his lordship, 
intent on getting as much amusement as possi- 
ble out of his evening, "you have entered Cap- 
tain Lennox for the next, but you will enter me 
for the next again, I hope. Come, you can't 
refuse that ?" 

" For the Lancers, you mean ? Oh ! cer- 
tainly, with a great deal of pleasure. I am so 
fondof the Lancers." 

* * And before any body else gets hold of you, 
you'll promise to let me take you in to supper, 
eh? It spoils five per cent, of the pleasure of 
supper to get stuck beside some scraggy old girl 
you are wishing all the time aX lVk& ViQ>\XRk\s\. ^1"^^ 
B©a." ^ . 
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had a notion that a man would not talk in this l 
fashion to a lady whom he regarded quite as his 
own equal ; but though she would have resented ] 
so liberal a use of slang in any other partner, : 
she did not resent it in this one. | 

** Oh, Lord Fitz-John ! Well, in that case I 
sappose I must promise — any thing rather than 
let you form so uncharitable a wish as that.'* 

She laughed, and looked, as she felt, very much 
elated. And yet all the time she was a little 
disappointed too. She had been thinking that 
Elaymond, who had told her that he never 
danced, would probably make a point of taking 
her in to supper. 

" Very well, that is settled then. Will you 
sit down here ?" 

The place thus chosen for her was in full view 
of Raymond Lee's comer, and she felt grateful 
to the chooser as she took it. Raymond could 
not fail to see her now — could not fail to come 
over and speak to her. He need not to be afraid 
of interrupting Lord Fitz-John, for Lord Fitz- 
John, though still standing near her, seemed to 
have exhausted his conversational resources for 
the present, and was wholly occupied with caress- 
ing his mustache and looking about him. 

But still Raymond made no sign ; never even, 
80 far as she could see, turning his head toward 
where she sat. She felt very much surprised 
and disappointed. It was doubtless because he 
thought she was engaged in conversation with 
Lord Fitz-John, though surely this was carrying 
deference to a most absurd extent. She was 
very proud of having the young nobleman so 
long at her side, and yet now she began to wish 
that ho would go away. 

He did go away presently, being carried off 
by Mrs. Fanshawe to be introduced to a very 
plain young ludy with whom that sagacious 
matron judged that he might be safely trusted; 
and Minna's heart beat high with expectation. 
Now Raymond would certainly come to her, as 
certainly as she was sitting there, virtually alone, 
waiting for him. 

No, Raymond did not come. One minute 
passed, and then another, and he was still turn- 
ing and rc-turning the loaves of that stupid 
book. What in the world did he mean by it? 
Was it possible he did not see her?— but that 
seemed out of the question. Or could it be that 
ho was offended with bcr for receiving so much 
of Lord Fitz-John's homage? In that case 
what a tyrannical, unreasonable creature he must 
be ! The very idea made Minna feel quite hot. 
While she was still speculating, the music of 
the waltz struck up, and a young military dandy, 
who was Captain Lennox, approached to claim 
his^ partner. Minna rose and let herself be 
whirled off by him smiling, and to all appear- 
ance in a state of high contentment, but with a 
pang at her heart, half of indignation, half of 
perplexity, that made each ^ smile an effort. If 
Mr. Lee would not speak to her, why had he 
come at all? 

Why had he come at all ? This was the very 
question which Raymond was asking of himself 
at the same moment. 

He had not raised his head from his book since 
first he had taken up his station, but ho had 
been secretly watching her all the time not- 
withstanding. He had never seen her dance 
before, and the si^rht caiffied the idea of winning 



her for himself to appear more incongruonsly 
extravagant than ever. To see her fluttering 
about the room in her light gauzy drapery — a 
butterfly in its native element — made him feel 
himself the most miserably self- blinded and 
self-deceived of mortals for imagining that their 
lives could ever be in common. She looked so 
happy, so radiant, so thoroughly at home sar- 
rounded by all that glittering garishness which 
he detested — in the midst of which he felt, and 
felt that he must appear to her, absurdly and 
irreconcilably out of place. And t]^en he knew 
now that her pleasure in these scenes, and among 
these people so utterly repugnant to him,»ras as 
genuine as it seemed to be. She had chosen 
her way of life willingly and deliberately, in op- 
position to the manifest claims of duty and nat- 
ural affection, in preference to the love of a fa- 
ther and a sister. How was it possible that the 
girl who was dancing yonder, in a cloud of lace, 
and blonde, and sweet perfumes, when she ought 
to have been helping her sister to mend her fa- 
ther's stockings in the farm-house kitchen — how 
was it possible that she could ever listen to the 
love of one so grave and homely and plain-speak- 
ing as himself, unless indeed to extract from it 
a moment's passing amusement? She was as 
far divided from him as the moon from the child 
who cries for it — as far divided from him as she 
was from the father and sister whom she despised. 
Fool that he had been ever to think of her — 
double-dyed fool to let the recollection of her 
siren invitation bring him to the ball that night 
to swell her triumph, in defiance of his better 
judgment, which, after what he had learned yes- 
terday, warned him to avoid her. So angry 
was he with himself that, for the first time since 
he had known her, he felt angry with Minna 
too. 

Captain Lennox was a good dancer, and 
Minna enjoyed her waltz very much — would 
have enjoyed it, that is, if, whenever it brought 
her near Raymond, she had not seen him still 
sitting with downward-turned face and steadily 
averted eyes. Each time she passed him she 
found him always the same, and each time she 
grew more wondering and perplexed. At length, 
when the dance had already lasted several min- 
utes, her suspense became too much for her, and 
she suddenly took a bold resolution .which she 
put into execution the very next time she found 
herself approaching Raymond. 

"Oh! if you please, Captain Lennox, I am 
afraid I am getting giddy." 

The gallant captain's practiced arm brought 
her up directly. 

"Giddy! you don't mean that. Will you sit 
down?" 

**I think I must, if you please. How very 
stupid of me 1 Oh I Mr. Leo, I am taking your 
seat, am I not ? very kind of you, really. Oh ! 
it is nothing, thank you — it is only that I am a 
little giddy and out of preath ;" and indeed this 
was true now. " And how long have you been 
here, Mr. Lee ?" 

Hypocriticid Minna ! 

**bh! I don't know. Not half an hour yet, 
I suppose. Time always drags with me in a 
place like this." 

The speech was not polite, but Raymond was 
not in a polite humor. 

"You have not been dancing yet then?" 
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me in this manner ! You mast join in that de- 
lightful waltz again, really. I wish I conld too, 
for you know how fond I am of it, but I must 
not venture again this time. Suppose you go 
and ask Miss Wilson ? She has not danced yet, 
I think ; it will be quite a charity." 

The captain could not resist such an appeal, 
and went off to perform his mission, looking, 
however, not very well pleased with it. But 
Miss Wilson was not destined to profit by Min- 
na's benevolent consideration, for before the cap- 
tain could reach her there was a general lull 
among the dancers, of which the musicians took 
advantage to play the concluding chords of the 
finale. The waltz was ended, and was no more 
to be resuscitated — the company dispersing them- 
selves over the room at the discretion of the gen- 
tlemen, some of whom, preferring to retain their 
partners, promenaded it in the discussion of soft 
nothings, while others, desirous of emancipation 
for themselves, were politely anxious to find 
scats for the ladies. 

Among the latter was Lord Fitz-John, who, 
having with the least possible delay disembarosscd 
himself of the ineligible young lady with whom 
Mrs. Fanshawe had so discreetly provided him, 
hastened to claim Minna's promise for the next 
dance. 

" You have not forgot you are booked to me 
for the Lancers, I hope. Miss Fanshawe," he 
said, coming up to the little table where she sat 
with Raymond standing by her side. */ Sup- 
pose we make sure of our places now ?" 

Minna found the suggestion singularly inop- 
portune. Why, she had only just succeeded in 
settling herself boside Mr. Lee, when here she 
was asked to break off the conversation ere it 
was well begun. She hesitated a moment, and 
then answered — 

•* Oh, Lord Fitz-John (the name pronounced 
very audibly), I am extremely sorry, but I must 
beg you to excuse me this time. That waltz 
has quite knocked me up ; I must really rest a 
little before dancing again." 

" Oh, indeed! that's awkward," said his lord- 
ship, turning on his heel instantly with a sup- 
pressed whistle. This was the first time that a 
young lady had ever pleaded fatigue as an ex- 
cuse for not dancing with him, and he did not 
find thtt sensation agreeable. '* Confound the 
giiii what does she mean by it ?" he thought as 
he walked off. ^*It looks almost as if she was 
m love with that fellow there, that she won't 
kMite him. Damned impertinent little hussy, 
■he don't get hold of me again in a hurry." 

If Raymond Lee could only have looked into 
Lord Fitz-John's mind just then, and seen what 
qonstruction Minna's conduct was capable of 
bearing I But so ungratefully dull was ho of 
eomprebension, that it never occurred to him to 
think that she had made a sacrifice in sending 
•«Way that heavy-eyed, thick-lipped young man. 

Minna hardly realized the extent of the sac- 
rifice heraelf, so pleased she was to have secured 
an interval for undisturbed conversation with 
Mr. Lee. 

"I wonder you don't dance," she resumed, 
turning toward him again. **It is so delight- 
ful." 

Another proof of the frivolity and love of 
pleasure which opposed an insurmountable bar- 
rier to his hopes I i 



" Is it ? My taste is not so good — or so bad 
— as to find it so." 

" Perhaps that's because you don't try, Mr. 
Lee." 

If he had asked her to dance with him at that 
moment, she would probably have stood up with 
him in sheer forgetfulness of what Lord Fitz- 
John would think. 

" It is true that I don 't try. I detest it too 
much for that." 

** Detest it I Oh dear 1 what strong language ! 
Then I am afraid a dancing-party must be a ter- 
rible affliction to you." 

Her petulance was beginning to array itself in 
arms against his sternness. But then she was 
only fencing in fun, and he was parrying in 
earnest. 

"You are quite right. I hate parties, and 
ought to have nothing to do with them." 

**And I love them," she answered, shaking 
her head willfully. "And as for dancing, why 
I positively adore it." 

Poor Minna ! she thought they had got up such 
a pretty little quarrel I 

He looked at her bitterly for a few seconds. 
What a fool he had been, to be sure I 

**Well, Miss Fanshawe, I will leave yon in 
possession of the field," he said, with an effort 
at carelessness. " It is time for me to be going 
now." 

" Going !" repeated Minna, hardly believing 
her ears. "Why, we shall not have supper for 
an hour and more." 

" Ah ! but you see I keep early hours. Miss 
Fanshawe. By the time you are at supper I 
shall probably be asleep. (Asleep ! what a mock- 
ery !) Good evening; you must really excuse 
me." 

" Oh ! of course we would not detain you for 
the world. Good-evening, Mr. Lee." 

They shook hands coldly, and in a moment 
more Raymond was making his way round the 
dancers toward the door. Minna looked after 
him as he went, and felt almost as if she hated 
him. Almost — not quite ; or surely she would 
not have found such difficulty as she did in forc- 
ing back the tears which were ready to spring 
to her eyes. 

"I wonder what he would say if he knew I 
might be Lady Fitz-John," she thought to her- 
self indignantly. **Yes, indeed. Lady Fitz- 
John — ^for I believe I could be if I liked." 

At that instant a couple came whirling past 
her in the final galop. Minna happened to raise 
her eyes toward them, and to her astonishment 
recognized — Lord Fitz-John and Arabella Vc- 
sey ! So Lord Fitz-John had got hold of that 
girl Vesey again ! How pleased she would 
be I And Minna felt decidedly the reverse of 
pleased. 

The dance came to an end immediately after- 
ward ; and Minna, keeping watch from her sol- 
itary corner, saw with increasing chagrin Lord 
Fitz-John draw his partner's arm through his 
own and begin to perambulate the room with 
her, apparently engrossed in earnest and even con- 
fidential conversation. They came near Minna 
presently, and she could not help fancying that 
Arabella glanced at her with furtive triumph. 
As for Lord Fitz-John, he certainly did not 
look at bet aX a\\. 
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anger was not Lord Fitz-John, bat Raymond 
Lee. 

" Yes, Lord Fitz-John is offended with me, 
that is plain enough. And it is all his fault, his 
— the mean-spirited wretch that I was. I won- 
der what I meant by it, that I do. But it's over 
now ; he's gone, and I don't suppose I shall so 
much as see him again, and I'm sure I don't 
care. How odiously pleased that girl Arabella 
looks ! She would not throw away the chance of 
being Lady Fitz-John, I'll be bound. Perhaps 
she won't get it, though. We'll see." 

But the more Minna looked, the more appre- 
hensive she became that perhaps Arabella would 
get it. If there was one art more than another 
in which Lord Fitz-John excelled, it was the 
art of " serving out" those who had offended or 
thwarted him. He had a fine instinct which 
taught him with almost unerring precision where 
people were most vulnerable, and what mode of 
treatment they would feel to be most annoying. 
So for another hour he devoted himself pretty ex- 
clusively to Arabella, with whom Minna bad the 
mortification to see him dancing or talking near- 
]y every time she looked toward him. And that 
it was a mortification for Minna is not to be de- 
nied. It was not only the fact of being slighted 
by Lord Fitz-John which grieved her ; it was also 
the fact that what she regarded as her defeat and 
Arabella's triumph was witnessed by a whole room 
fiidl of people. Every body was remarking that 
Miss Vesey seemed to have made a conquest — a 
** catch," as one of ^Minna's partners observed 
to her — and the consequence was that Minna felt 
herself publicly humiliated. She almost forgot 
Mr. Leo and his unpardonable rudeness in specu- 
lations whether Lord Fitz-John would speak 
to her again that evening. Surely it would be ab- 
solutely uncivil of him if he neglected to claim 
her promise of letting him take her in to supper. 

And, as it proved. Lord Fitz-John did not 
carry his rancor to this length. When the hour 
of supper arrived, he seemed to have decided 
that it might be time to forgive, if not to forget, 
ftnd once more sought out Minna. 

**You are not too tired for supper, I hope, 
Miss Fanshawe?" 

In this manner did his lordship extend the 
olive-branch. Minna might not have accepted 
it, proffered thus ungraciously, from a less august 
hand, but Lord Fitz-John being Lord Fitz-John, 
she caught at it at once — eagerly and even grate- 
fiilly. Her self-love had that evening been sore- 
ly wounded, and the offer of a lordly arm was as 
precious balm applied to it. She felt reinstated 
in thitApinion of others and in her own, and al- 
lowed 'Iwrself to be forgiven yeij meekly. 

• She was on her best behavior during supper, 
making it a point to listen to all Lord Fitz-John's 
remarks, and see all Lord Fitz-John's jokes, to 
the exclusion of every body else's. In a word, 
she made herself as agreeable to him as possible, 
and Minna could make herself very agreeable 
when she chose. Her good conduct was not 
without its recompense. Gradually she was taken 
back into favor, and before they had Icfr table 
she had actually made such progress as to be en- 
gaged to her noble cavalier for the first dance aft- 
er supper. When matters had reached this 
point, she glanced toward Arabella Vesey with 
a thrill of exultation. She only wished that 
Mr. Ifce had been there too. 



In due course supper was finished, and in due 
course also the first after-supper quadrille was 
organized. This time Minna did not plead fa- 
tigue when Lord Fitz-John reminded her of her 
engagement, but accepted his arm with becoming 
alacrity. The pride of her triumph made her ap- 
pear very beautiful as she took her place by his 
side, and the young man, who moreover had 
drunk pretty freely of the excellent champagne 
plentifully supplied by Mrs. Fanshawe, looked at 
her with more admiration than ever he had felt 
yet — admiration which showed itself perhaps a 
little too boldly and familiarly in his glances, but 
she did not mind that. There was the kind of 
girl for him to stake his money on, he inwardly 
affirmed — cleaned-limbed, fine action, plenty of 
go in her — worth fifty of the broomsticks in pet- 
ticoats his mother wanted to cram down his 
throat. 

" You're not tired now, at all events. Miss Fan- 
shawe," he began, when their share of the first 
figure was over. " By Jove, I never saw any 
one looking fresher in my life." 

^' Oh no I I am not tired now. This delight- 
ful quadrille — I am enjoying it so much." 

"Are you? That's lucky; I was afraid I 
might be spoiling it for you." 

"Yoii^I Oh, Lord Fitz-John, what do you 
mean ?'* 

**Why, by dancing with you, to be sure. I 
thought a little while ago you had had enough 
of my dancing." 

Minna laughed awkwardly at the reproach, 
thinking angrily the while of the renegade for 
whose sake she had incurred it. 

* * What an idea 1 You must consider me very 
unappreciative. And you such a good dancer 1" 

"I thought perhaps you didn't care for good 
dancers." 

"It would be strange if I did not like good 
dancers when I am so fond of dancing. And I 
am so fond of dancing — oh ! I can't tell you how 
passionately fond I am of it." 

She spoke with an extraordinary emphasis 
which was not artificial, for she was thinking 
how Raymond Lee had said he hatdd it. 

His lordship smiled, and pulled hit most ache 
complacently. 

"You are passionately fond of good dtinoers 
too, then?" 

Minna blushed, but was relieved frovtt the ae- 
cessity of answering by iinding herself called on 
to perform in the second figure. 

" Little devil I I declare I believe she ia fittd 
of me," thought her partner, pulling at his mtl- 
tache again. 

Meanwhile, this renewal of friendly relations 
between Miss Fanshawe and Lord Fitz-John had 
been observed with a great deal of interest (pleiir 
urable only in the case of Mrs. Fanshawe) Iff 
some three or four anxious female spectatofi. 
Among these was Lady Fitz-John, who watched* 
every look and movement of the pair with lynx- 
eyed jealousy. The significance of Minna's lart 
blush had not been lost on her, and she absolute- 
ly trembled as she noted it. She had been sit- 
ting at the side of the room opposite to that at 
which her son stood with his partner, but now 
she crossed over on the pretext of examining 
some pictures on the wall behind them. 

When they had got through the second figure 
Lord Fitz-John renewed the conversation. 
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" Talking of good dancers, I'll give you the 
name of one if you like. That Miss Vesey I've 
been dancing with this evening — she's a first- 
rater." 

He wanted to see how Miss Fanshawe wotdd 
look under the influence of jealousy. 

*<Is she indeed? You see, ladies not being 
allowed to dance together, I have had no oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion.*' 

" Oh ! but she is, though, I can tell you. A 
deuced fine girl altogether — Miss Vesey — don't 
you think so ?" 

" I dare say. But I am so little of a judge." 

The third figure began now. In the course 
of it Minna had to go forward to make a courtesy 
to her vis-a^viSf and at that moment Lord Fitz- 
John heard a well-known yoiee whisper sternly 
in his ear — 

" Albert, your conduct is disgraceful." 

He frowned, and Lady Fitz-John, seeing noth- 
ing of the frown and only feeling that she had 
discharged a sacred duty, resumed her contem- 
plation of the pictures, and presently took the 
opportunity of returning to her Mftt^ highly satis 
fiod with her performance. ; 

Poor woman ! what a very htA manager she 
was! 

The next time that there waS'CH Interval of 
repose, Lord Fitz-John said — 

** Yes, she is a fine girl — uncomnMnL And yet 
do you know there's some one elie in thjB room 
a great deal more after my fancy than iha is." 

** Indeed !" said Minna, pulling her Ibn open, 
and then shutting it again. 

*' A fact, upon my honor. And I fhink. jrou 
know something of her. Miss Fanshawe.** 

MinQFi'ri heart had nev*^!' yet quickenedlti.beat 
nt any thing Lor4 Jltz-Johii liad said to her, 
bat it did nowt tiot, howcvor, so much with 
pleasure as with Huddeti ^krm* For it seemed 
to her that^ing^ Were com i tig to a crisis, and 
she did not want to confront :\ crisis just then. 

*'Do 1 nealJyf sbe an^wcitd, attempting a 
light laTif;h, **That is vvxy myssterious." 

She toil itinl tliJit wa.^ liki' itiviting him to be 
expttcit, and was augiy with herf^lf. And yet 
shrj hiid not kno^vn what ei^e to say. Oh ! if 
only he wovild chiinc^i? the conversation — if only 

t would give her till to-morrow I 
** Is it ? I hate myatcrics. Shall I speak 
vm&rj then?*' 

** Oh ! Loril I'lrz-Juhn V^ she marmured, open- 
ing and AhntrJTji^ her fan ugain. She was get- 
ting horril>Ij nervoyg, WImt should she say to 
Mai if IiG wcint fjarther? Siic did not want to 
isay yes— n at jiiat tlien at least — and yet, he be- 
ing n Toi'ilj how eould she say no ? 

Sho wna looking very beautiful in her trepida- 
tiutij and her jjaLttncr fixed his eyes on her with 
gpeat npjirobation, then raised them and glanced 
towmrii liis mother. The infatuated woman was 
scowling at hijn ^?ith all her might. 

He looked at ilinna aKaiUj an(i whispered — 

" Do you know I think the girl I mean might 
be Lady Fitz-John if she cliosc?" 

It had come then I Hor heart gave a great 
leap, And then seemed to cease beating alto- 

•* Does she choose ?" persisted Lord Fitz-John, 
bending over her to catch her answer. "It is 
all as you like, you know. Does she choose ? 
Or come, do tf(m choose? — that's fairer." 



"You are forgetting us, Miss Fanihaire," 
good-humoredly remonstrated one of her vis-a- 
vis. 

She was wanted again in the dance, and went 
forward eagerly, thankful for the interruption. 
It gave her at least a moment for reflection. 
What should she do ? Ask Istxd Fitz-John for 
time ? but that would be tantemount to a conr 
fession that she did not cflie for him, would give 
him an opportunity of retracting his offer alto- 
gether. And why should she want time? she 
knew very well that she would not say no. Say 
no to a man who was ready to make her a peer- 
ess 1 how could she ? After Mr. Lee had treated 
her so shamefully — had indeed downright insult- 
ed her ! But he would see she had some spirit 
left. And yonder was that odious Mrs. Vesey 
sitting watching her with her horrid green-gray 
eyes, for all the world like a spiteful cat ! What 
would the woman say if she knew it was the fu- 
ture Lady Fitz-John she was looking at ? 

" Do you choose then ?" repeated Lord Fitz- 
John when they had returned to their places. 

" You must speak to papa and mamma about 
that," she answered, holding down her head. 

" That means yes, I suppose? Come, it Isn't 
fair to keep a fellow on the tenter-hooks like 
that." 

"I suppose it does," she brought out faintly. 

She was singularly moved as the words passed - 
her lips, but could not have said whether it woe 
with triumph or regret. 

< * Very well, then it's settled. You're pleased, 
and I'm pleased, and I don't care who isn't. But 
I'll do it all in form, and will call on Mr. Fan- 
shawe to-moiTOw." 

He glanced defiantly in the direction of his 
mother, and then put his arm round Minna's 
waist, and whirled her off in the galop of the last 
figure. I 

So it was over, and Minna was engaged to Lord 
Fitz-John ! 

She never remembered how she got through 
the rest of the evening. She danced once or 
twice more with her accepted lover, and once or 
twice again when he and his mother had gone 
away; but, though acquitting herself correctly 
of all her steps and figures, felt in a state of stu- 
por all the time. A strangely uncomfortable 
dreamy state it was, out of which she every now 
and then made a violent effort to stimulate her- 
self mtk the recollection — the more stimulating 
that it always brought with it something not un- 
like a pMg— that she was to be the wife of a 
peer. 



CHAPTER XXVL 

TOO LATE. 

Raymond had told Minna that he would be 
asleep by th^ thne she and her guests were at 
supper,' but in leeli^ he scarcely slept all that 
night. Memoriei of her, of how she had looked, 
of what she had mU: and done, fioated unceas- 
ingly through hit boiii, making sleep well-nigh 
impossible; and £li qike of the displeasure she 
had so recently ^^soied him, he did not attempt 
to drive them away. But in truth- his displeas- 
ure, so far as she was the object of it, had all 
evaporated now . Ha \v«A \jSiR:^ n^x-^ \ixy.\^'aass^"^- 
\ b\y angry, 011^1, Y^^^ ^\\wiT^^"a^"!C^^^^sA^>^^^^ 
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an^er in subsiding had left the elements of reac- 
tion behind it. He was scarcely out of her pres- 
ence before he began to wonder what she had 
done that had made him use her so roughly. Ho 
understood from her last words that she was of- 
fended, and this made him understand also that 
till Uien her petoknce had been all in sport. 
What a churl he litd been ! and, worse still, what 
a churl he must appear In her eyes ! Then he 
remembered how prettily she always flushed up 
when she saw him, how persuasively she had 
spoken the other morning when she had asked 
him to come to the ball (she little knew what a 
barbarian she was inviting), how archly she had 
rallied him about not dancing at the very time 
he had been making himself most disagreeable. 
And as he thought of these things, her faults 
toward him dwindled down into Lilliputian pro- 
portions, while his toward her expanded till they 
filled all his mental horizon. But if she had 
indeed ever cared for him, there was still time 
to make amends by asking her pardon and con- 
fessing the secret of his moroseness. If his love 
was aw thing to her, she would forgive oifenses 
into which its very intensity had betrayed him. 
If not,' why it was better that he should know the 
worst at onc6. He had endured suspense till he 
j, could endure no more, and he would put an end 
to it now at any cost. 

Thus did Raymond Lee take the resolution be- 
fore which he had so long paused. 

Early in the afternoon of the following day he 
was on his way to the Fanshawes' house, in the 
hope of finding Minna at home and alone as he 
had found her the other morning. If she was not 
there, or if Mrs. Fanshawc was there too, he had 
made up his mind to write rather than incur far- 
ther delay, but he had an instinct that his best 
chance lay in seeing Minna face to face, and re- 
ceiving her answer from her own lips, unbiased 
by Mrs. Fanshawe's influence. 

It looked at first as if fortune were disposed to 
favor him. To his first query, whether Mrs. Fan- 
shawe was at home, he received a reply in the 
negative (he little suspected that she was out 
spreading the news of Minna's engagement) ; and 
to his second, whether he could see Miss Fan- 
shawe, the footman returned a doubtful answer 
which a well-timed douceur converted into an un- 
hesitating affirmative. The fact was, my young 
lady had had a bad headache this morning, and 
had only just come down stairs, but ahe was at 
home — oh dear, yes ! she was at boflOM — and 
quite at leisure. Would Mr. Lee plaaae to step 
this way ? He was shown throagb the hall, 
where a man in an apron was filling a basket 
with cmmplcd paper rosebuds, to a little break- 
fast parlor at the back, which in tiie confusion 
made by last night's festivitiei— -even the sanc- 
tity of Minna's boudoir had been invaded by 
something like a cart-load of anplus furniture 
— was for the time the onlyigiliiatje reception- 
room. 

Here Minna was sitting' tgr berself, gazmg 
dreamily away from the pjtaaaqjf embroidery she 
held in her hand at the floifiBa^ outside the win- 
dow, and, as Raymond ob^ith^ when she raised 
her head, looking very pale. 

His entrance evidently took her altogether by 
surprise. When his name was announced she 
started violently, and cast a quick nervous glance 
round the room, almost as though seeking a way 



of escape. But none such presented itself, and 
without speaking she laid her hand for an in- 
stant in that which he held out to her, and then 
withdrew it to motion him to a chair. They both 
seated themselves in silence ; for some seconds it 
seemed as if each had lost the faculty of speech. 
At last Minna found the oppression of the situa- 
tion intolerable, and with an efibrt began — 

" What nice weather we have to-day !'* 

Raymond did not answer ; he was considering 
how to enter on a far more momentous topic. 
Perhaps Minna had some instinctive sense of what 
was in his mind, for again she looked round anx- 
iously. But still d6 diance of rescue or escape 
was visible, and the next moment she heard Ray- 
mond's voice saying — 

" Miss Fanshawc^ I have come to ask you to 
forgive me for behaving as I did last night." 

She half rose firom her chair as though to fly 
from the room ; then, almost powerless, sank 
back again, and murmured, with lips so tremu- 
lous that they could hardly articulate — 

" Forgive you, Mr. Lee ?" 

" Yes — if 70VI can. I was a brute, a savage — 
what you wfiQ. I was angry with you — angry 
with you for lU) better reason than that I was 
afraid you wom beyond my reach. Can you for- 
give me for being afraid of that?" 

'' Mr. Lee r* she stammered. 

He me and came close to where she sat. 

** Can yota forgive me for loving you ?" he ask- 
ed, loekhif at her earnestly. "Can you forgive 
me for naUng you my one thought sleeping and 
waUng^ jbr. making the hope of winning you the 
one thug worth living for?" 

SHba did not >visli to escape now. With him 
staodfag so near hcT, witlj hk voice vibratin^^ in 
her ear and her \n:uit, sJie set^ijied to bn under a 
magnetic spell whi(^h dii>fjipatod ^vci'v m^iprcs^ion 
save its own. The memory wlskJi lind opprcsss- 
ed her with such t r 1 rof a moQieni agt^ i adcd away 
like darkness be fuix Siji^ht ; every idea, evt^ry sense, 
was merged in (he c oi^scjowsness that Hayniond'a 
voice was speaking &tid. titllltig h^r that lie lov^^d 
her. She sat Mill, tremhUiig and witii bated 
breath, her eyes cnst dowijj but with heart and 
soul straining themselves to Ifi^teR. 

His look was f fist eiitd on Uc.v fne^et ^^^ ^ thrill 
of hope rushed through Iiliii tit what h<^ reud 
there. 

"Minna," he whispered, ^^wM you be my 
wife ?" 

The last word was like an electric shock W 

her, awakening her in an infitaivt out. oi ihe dream 

in which she had bc;eii held spell-bun iid. Siie 

I remembered th-it she was to be a wife, bttt not 

Raymond Lee*s. 

"Ohl do not a&k mcl do not speak 10 m& 
It is impossible. Oh ! pray, pray let me go. ll 
, is quite impossible.'' 

I She stood up and tried to pass him ; slie would 
j fain have fled from him^ and, if ghe could, fhun 
I herself too. 

I But Raymond's hopes had risen too lilgh to 
let themselves be dashed down so easily. An^ 
then her very agitation gave him the eucoonago- 
ment that her Words seemed to deny. He taught 
her hand impetuously. 

"Impossible — ^why? Nothing but your will 
can make it impossible, yon know. Is it impos- 
siMe by ^our will ?" 

She tried to draw her hand away, but could 
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not. An explanation was necessary, and an ex- 
planation there must be. 

" I am engaged," she said in a low voice which 
strove to be calm. **I am engaged to Lord 
Fitz-John-." 

She did not know why she added any thing to 
that first fact which alone Raymond had a right 
to be told, but it was because the word ** Lord" 
had a reassuring sound of which in that moment 
she could not deny herself the comfort. When 
Moses Primrose brought home the spectacle-cases, 
he evidently laid great stress upon their being 
all shagreen. She knew that her sacrifice had 
been enormous, and liked to think that she had 
something to show for it. 

Raymond Leo let go her hand as though its 
touch had burned him. 

The name of Minna's betrothed had produced 
a very different effect on him from any on which 
she could have calculated. If she had said she 
was engaged to Captain Lennox or any other of 
the handsome young dandies whom he had, some- 
times with a feeling of despair, seen hovering 
about her, he would have deemed such a choice, 
if unworthy of her, at least natural and explica- 
ble, and would have accepted his fate in respect- 
ful silence. But he had seen Lord Fitz-John at 
the ball last night, and knew that he could not 
be personally attractive in the eyes of i^ny girl — 
dandy admirer or not. He had heard some of 
the current reports as to Lord Fitz-John's char- 
acter and tastes (he remembered that Minna had 
heard them too), and knew that he was as much 
wanting in moral and intellectual as in external 
qualities. And putting all these things together, 
he could only conclude that Minna had sold her- 
self for rank. The idea filled him with a con- 
temptuous disgust which he made no effort to 
conceal. 

"Lord Fitz-JohaT'tje repeated, in a tone of 
such supreme and concentrated scorn that through 
all the confusion of ]uir.8enses Minna was struck 
by it. 

** What dgyoH mea^ ?" she asked faintly. 

** I mean tnat I knmv the man can be nothing 
to you — except a future husband," he answered, 
losing all oootrol over himself in the angry bit- 
terness pf his. spirit. " I mean that I know you 
are selling yonrself. Or letting others sell you, 
perhaps," he added eagerly, as the idea of Mrs. 
Fanshwre 'passed through his mind, bringing 
with'^U indden relief. ' * If this is Mrs. Fanshawe's 
doings for Grod*s sake take care. What she ad- 
vises is not for your good, but for her own ambi- 
tion..- A real mother would sooner see you dead 
than married to that man." 

* *■ A real mother ! " faltered Minna. How had 

jrmond come to learn so much of her ? 

W Yes, I know that woman is not your mother, 

"1 1 thank God for it. If only I could have 
L too that yon had done your duty instead 
ulting those who showed it to you, that you 
[gone home to your father when you heard 
lie was pining after you ... Oh ! if they could 
■fclTe told me that too, I think it would have made 
nif happier than to have been assured of Heaven. 
Bnt now ! — Minna, I used to be afraid of wiiat 
you would think of my father ; I have cause to 
be ashamed of him, I know ; but now I ^see that 
you have more cause to be ashamed of your con- 
duct toward yours." 

Minna stood dumbfounded at these npbraid- 




ings — so much amazed that for the time she had 
not even spirit to resent them. That Rayaond 
should know the jealously guarded secret of her 
humble parentage was in itself a surprise that 
nearly overwhelmed her ; yet more overwhelming 
still was it to find herself fallen in his estimation, 
not because her connections were vulgar and ntt- 
presentable, but because she claimed to be better 
than they. Actually, if she had taken the advice 
so impertinently tendered by that odious creature 
Joe, if she had exiled herself from all the ele- 
gancies and refinements of civilization to live in a 
sanded kitchen amid fumes of broth and tobacco 
smoke, she would have stood better in Raymond 
Lee's opinion than she did as Mr. and Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's daughter. The fact, as she gradually 
realized it, almost took away her breath. 

" Minna, I may never meet you after to-day ; 
your path is not my path — I ought to have seen 
that when I heard how you despised your father 
and your sister. But if others are persuading 
you in this matter, for the love of Heaven re- 
member that those are not your friends who 
would have you the wife of a gambler and a 
drunkard. Do not think I am speaking fot'niy 
own sake — I have given up all thought of you for 
myself, God knows." 

Whether it was the disrespectful terms applied 
to her betrothed or the emphatic renunciation of 
herself that most galled her, Minna's spirit began 
to rise at this. 

** Mr. Lee, you must not say these things to 
me !" she exclaimed vehemently. You have no 
right to speak to me in this manner — you know 
you have not." 

" Have I not ? Oh ! to be sure, every body who 
speaks to you is expected to speak according to 
drawing-room rule and measure, I suppose. You 
torture people for your amusement, and then re- 
quire them to keep their contortions within the 
hounds of elegance and decorum. If it comes to 
a question of right, I may ask what right had you 
to make me suffer as you have done? What 
right had you to feed my suspense from day to 
day with your pretty smiles and blushes, and then 
put an end to it at the last by f;plling me you 
have let yourself be promised to Lord Fitz-John ? 
Lord Fitz-John of all men in the world ! Lord 
Fitz-John!" 

But the fierceness of his chiding, instead of 
overawing her into aquiesccnce in its justice, 
only increased the wrathfulness that was fast 
filling her heart against him. What ! he dared 
to speak as if he alone had suffered, us if he alone 
had been kept in suspense ! Had he not made 
her suffer last night ? had he not made her watch 
and wait for him in vain from day to day ? And 
now that he had let her slip through his hands, 
he. came to mock her with an offer of his lovo. 
and, when he was told it was too late, presumed to 
reproach her with the consequences of his own 
tardiness. He fought of nobody but himself — 
the selfish, tyrannieal, unjust man ! And to talk 
of her smiles and blushes too ! Then he had 
noticed something in her manner, and yet had 
delayed so long. Bnt she would let him see that 
all that nonsense was over now. 

"Mr. Lee, you are quite mistaken. I have 
not let myself be promised to any body ajruinst my 
will, and I beg you will not speak as if I had. I 
consider your remarks very insulting." 

" Yon mns^ iot^w^ >}aR?ca. Vi «b\!Cv»:^ ^^^aa\»a^ 
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just had the greatest mistake of his life disclosed 
to him/' said Raymond bitterly. **I would as 
soon have believed in a river flowing backward 
to its source as in your being worldly and self- 
seeking, unless I had it from your own lips. It 
ought to have been enough for me to know how 
you had used your father and your sister, yet you 
see it was not. But I suppose I must believe 
now." 

Minna was silent. He might believe what he 
liked, she told herself proudly. Worldly and 
self-seeking ! So that was what he thought of 
her I Well, there was no accounting for people's 
notions. 

He looked at her an instant, then turned 
abruptly, and went toward the door. Here he 
paused, and looked again ; it seemed as though 
lie half expected that she would speak and defend 
herself. But she still stood silent, holding her 
head defiantly erect, and made no sign. 

"What a hateful world we live in ! " cried Ray- 
mond passionately as he withdrew his eyes. In 
another moment he was out of the room and out 
of the house, walking along in the pleasant sun- 
shine, but receiving no ray of it into his soul, and 
feeling as if the source of light and brightness 
were extinguished forever. All creation seem- 
ed to have changed its aspect ; there could be no 
goodness or beauty in it since what he had deem- 
ed iKJst and most beautiful had proved unworthy. 
Minna had bartered herself for a title, and he felt 
for the time as though he must hate the whole 
world for her default. Had she not been as the 
whole world to him? 

And how fared it with Minna meanwhile ? 

She did not retain her defiant attitude long. 
No sooner had the echoes of Raymond's foot- 
steps died away than she sank wearily down on 
her chair, letting her head droop heavily foi*ward, 
as one to whom life has become a burden. Yet 
she did not weep ; the anger in her heart would 
have made her regard weeping as a humiliation. 
For though she had relaxed the outward show of 
defiance, she was angry with Raymond still — 
angry because he had dared to assail her with 
insolent and unmannerly reproaches, more angry 
yet perhaps because she felt that, spoken before, 
those rej)roaches might have saved her. But 
now they had come too late. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE FIRST KISS. 

Too late indeed ! 

All preliminaries had been agreed upon that 
mornipg, and it was understood that Minna was 
tjMbbcome Lady Fitz- John with as little delay as 



Her noble suitor had presented himself in 
Mr. Fanshawe's study at a laudably early hour, 
and demanded her hand in form. The required 
consent was given without difficulty ; and Mr. 
Fanshawe added (having been so tutored by his 
wife in a long confabulation she had held with 
him before breakfast) that a fortupe of twenty 
thousand pounds should be paid down with the 
bride, as an installment of the wealth of which 
some day she was to bo sole heiress. Here al- 
ready was one of the solid advantages which 
Minna's dazzling exploit had brought her. Had 



I she entered into an engagement less flattenng 
, to the ambition of her adopted mother, it is prob- 
I able that she might have had to be content with 
a much more modest dowry ; bat after the admi- 
rable way in which she had acquitted herself, 
Mrs. Fanshawe would not rest until her husband 
had been coaxed and badgered into fixing the 
marriage portion at this magnificent figure. 
Lord Fitz-John, already pleased with the asscr- 
tion he had made of his own will in the face of 
, maternal dictation, was more pleased still with 
j what he heard of his bride's pecuniary prospects, 
and did not allow his estimation of her to be at 
all affected by the explanation (necessary now 
that things had gone so far) of her exact status 
in the Fanshawe family. This was made in as 
; few words as possible, being merely to the effect 
that she was the daughter of a sister of Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's who had died in somewhat reduced cir- 
cumstances. That she had a father and sister liv- 
ing, in somewhat reduced circumstances also, it 
was not considered requisite to add. Every thing 
being thus settled to mutual satisfaction, his lord- 
j ship had taken leave in high spirits, promising to 
I call again later in the day to see his betrothed, 
who at the time of his morning visit had been de- 
tained in her room with a bad headache. 

When Raymond left her, Minna's first meet- 
ing with her affianced husband was still to come. 
But somehow the prospect did not seem to have 
a cheering tendency, and Mrs. Fanshawe, who 
shortly after Raymond's departure returned from 
a round of calls, found her looking very little 
better than she had left her. 

**My dear child, how pale you are, to be sure !" 
she exclaimed, as she entered the room, her face 
radiant with excitement and gorgeous bonnet 
strings. "Is your head worse again? You 
must try not to be so excitable, really — poor dar- 
ing I He has not been Upwyet, of course ?" 

Minna shook her hea£ . 'She knew that Mrs. 
Fanshawe's pronoun refeired to Lord Fitz-John, 
and she did not think it iieiDessary to mention 
Raymond's visit. 

** Take care of yourself, pet. Well, they are 
all so surprised, you have no idea, and not over 
well pleased, some of them, I rather fancy. But 
they are so full of their congratulations — oh I I 
can't tell you. My dear darling child I** 

She folded Minna to her heart in eeitaay ; she 
felt positively grateful to her for the Mu which 
the Fitz-John alliance would be the means of 
bringing on the family. 

"And now I must try to tell you all about it, 
love," she went on, seating herself by the future 
peeress's side. ** Well, I called first on Mrs. jTones 
— i think we must give up the Joneses now, but 
one needn't be in a hurry, and it's natural to like 
hearing what people have got to say . . . Theipi^ 
I shouldn't wonder if that's him." 

The visitor's bell, set in motion by an impeci- 
ous hand, was sounding loudly through '^M 
house. 

*' I can't see him, mamma,'* said Minna, rising 
hastily. " Make some excuse for me, please. I 
can't see him." 

"My dear, what are you thinking of? Sit 
down again directly. You know very well you 
must see him, so it is no good to be childish about 
it." 

Yes, certainly she must see the accepted lover 
who had come to pay his first visit. She under- 
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stood the necessity, and let herself sink back onher 
chair again. But she was looking paler than ever. 

The door of the room was flung open, and the 
visitor was announced. 

*' Lord Fitz- John." 

And immediately afterward Minna found her 
betrothed standing before her on the very place 
where so lately Raymond had stood. 

" Well, Minna — I may call you that now." 

She had just strength to rise and put out her 
hand. He took it in his and kept it ; and though 
her fii-st impulse was to tear it away, she was 
obliged to restrain herself, remembering that he 
had a right to hold it if he would. 

He stood for a while looking into her beautiful 
face with as much admiration as his stolid eyes 
were capable of expressing — his steady gaze was 
uncomfortable to her, but she knew she must not 
resent it — and then he said — 

** This would have been all very well yesterday, 
you know, but surely I am to have something 
more now." 

She quite understood what it was that he was 
claiming, and in a kind of terror turned her head 
to cast an appealing look toward Mrs. Fanshawe. 
Must she consent to this ? the appealing look said. 

But Mrs. Fanshawe only smiled and nodded. 

*^ Certainly, my dear, Lord Fitz-Jobn is quite 
right." 

Lord Fitz-John did not wait for farther per- 
mission, and in another moment she felt his lips 
on her cheek, and at the same time was conscious 
of something like a shudder. But she knew that 
what Mrs. Fanshawe said was true — he was en- 
titled to kiss his future wife — and she did not let 
the inner rebellion show itself. 

Still if Lord Fitz-John had been very observ- 
ant, he might have noticed that, contrary to the 
wont of lovers' kisses in general, this first kiss of 
his had left her cheek as perfectly pale as it had 
been before. 

He took a chair and seated himself. Minna 
noticed with a sense of relief that a corner of the 
table was between them. 

" Dear me, only to think of my being all this 
time with my bonnet on 1" cried Mrs. Fanshawe, 
with a little start as though she had just made 
the discovery. " How absent I am, to be sure I 
But I dare say you will excuse me for a short time, 
won't you?" 

And, with a titter which to one of her hearers 
was inexpressibly distasteful, she left the foom, 
not having so much as seen the imploring glance 
which Minna sent after her. But if she had, it 
would have been all the same. It was iy;cording 
to universal rule and precedent that an engaged 
couple should bo left a little to themselves, and 
Mrs. Fanshawe was a stickler for rule and prece- 
dent in all things. 

The absence of the third party did not loosen 
the lovers' tongues at once. 

Minna reflected with* satisfaction that it was 
not necessary for her to speak first, and Lord 
Fitz-John was wondering what the devil he should 
start with. He admired Minna vastly, and was 
immensely proud of his own pluck and spirit in 
securing her as the future Lady Fitz-John, since 
a Lady Fitz-John there must bo; yet in the 
midst of his admiration of her and himself, he 
could not help thinking of a certain little Coralie 
of his acquaintance, and admitting that this cor- 
rect sort of work was rather slow in comparison, 
F 



At last he remembered that he had something to 
say, but it was about no topic more exciting than 
his mother. He had never been reduced to talk of 
his mother to Coralie. 

"By the way. Miss Fanshawe — Minna that 
is" — he began, fumbling with a piece of embroid- 
ery-work which lay unfinished on the table. " Fve 
got a message for you. My mother would like 
to see you at luncheon to-morrow — one o'clock 
or thereabouts. That will suit you, I suppose?" 

It passed through Minna's mind that, in all 
engagements she had ever heard of, the gentle- 
man's relations came to call on the lady before 
asking her to call on them. But her engage- 
ment was difierent from other engagements, and 
she understood that she must not be too exacting. 

"Yes, that will suit me very well. Please to 
tell Lady Fitz-John that I shall be sure to do 
myself the pleasure of being witli her." 

"You may find her rather stifi'at first, perhaps, 
but you mustn't mind that. She is so preciously 
high and mighty in her ideas, you see — quite 
different from me. I never could make out the 
use of being proud, for my part." 

"Indeed !" said Minna, and for the first time 
since the entrance of her betrothed she felt her- 
self beginning to color. What did he mean by 
telling her he was not proud ? 

" Oh no I I hate all that sort of humbug. But 
the old lady will come round nicely in time, yo% 
needn't be afraid of that. She's broken in won- 
derfully since the morning ; there was a regular 
row at first, but Mr. Fanshawe coming down so 
handsomely has made all the difference. She's 
sharp enough to know that blood is not quite every 
thing — not at all events for poor people like us." 

Minna's cheeks were crimson now. 

"And I say, you won't bring Mrs. Fanshawe 
with you — not just yet, you understand ? We 
must not try my mother's temper too much at 
first, eh? ha 1 ha I" 

He laughed a great hearty laugh, in which, 
however, Minna could not by any effort bring 
herself to join. She might have known before, 
if she had thought of it, that Lady Fitz-John 
would look down upon her and her family, but 
she had preferred not to think of it hitherto. 
And now that the fact was forced upon her, she 
felt cruelly degraded and humiliated. Still she 
had the sense to understand that here was one 
of the penalties of being betrothed to a lord, and 
that she must bear it patiently. 

She did not answer except by a faint smile ; 
and as Lord Fitz-John had now exhausted him- 
self on the subject, a long pause followed, during 
which he was examining a corner of her embroid- 
ery, and she was trifling with her watch-chain. 
Each felt the silence to be awkward, but neither 
knew how to break it. 

" Hum. This is your work, I suppose ?" said 
the young man at last. " And what is it to be 
when it's finished ?" 

" A collar and a pair of cuffs. But you don't 
understand any thing about such things, do 
you ?" answered Minna with a ghastly attempt 
at archness. 

"I can't say I do. It must be a prodigious 
bore, I should think. I can't make out how you 
stand it." 

"One must put up with being bored some- 
times." ^ 
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she hoped that Lord Fitz-John would not tliink 
she had intended any thing i)ersonal. I 

" Ah yes ! so one must, " he agreed sympathiz- ; 
ingly. *' This is what you call your work-box, ; 
I suppose?" I 

And on receiving an affirmative reply, he as- 
serted his rights as an accepted suitor by begin- 
ning to pull about the contents. 

" Have you heard the news?'* he asked, as he 
carefully poised a reel of thread on the top of 
another. " They say Whirlwind has fallen lame. 
If that's the case, it will turn all the betting up- 
side down, you know." 

** Indeed I Oh ! but I am so stupid — I under- 
stand absolutely nothing about these things." 

"Ah! to be sure." And being shut up in this 
direction, his lordship relapsed into silence. 

Minna trifled with her watch-chain again. So 
this was a lover's tete-a-tete, was it? She had 
often read of such things in books, but she was 
obliged to admit to herself that this did not at 
all correspond to the description. Whereupon 
she began to wonder how it would have been if 
Raymond had been the lover ; would the reality 
have fallen so far short of the ideal then ? But 
though she asked herself this question, she dared 
•not answer it. 

"I see Tennyson is going to bring out a new 
poem," she said hastily, feeling that it was her 
turn to contribute something to the conversation. 
"I am so glad, are not you ?" 

** Oh ! I don't know — I've got no time for 
reading poetry." 

" And I have very little, I am sorry to say. But 
I always make a jwint of reading Tennyson." 

" Oh ! of course, every body docs — a — I do my- 
self — a — to a certain extent, yon know. The 
Corsair and Locksley Hall, and all that, eh ?" 

Locksley Hall ! Minna thought of Locksley 
Hall, and felt sure that if Lord Fitz-John had 
know what he was talking about ho would not 
have brought up such a i-cminiscence. And the 
subject of Tennyson's new ]x>em dropped, as the 
subject of Whirlwind's lameness had dropped 
before. 

A little longer the lover sat, apparently in- 
terested in nothing so much as in the interior 
economy of Minna's work-box ; then, looking at 
his watch, suddenly discovered that it was time 
for him to be off, as he had an appointment with 
some fellows which he could not get out of. Min- 
na did not press him to remain, and he took leave, 
not, however, forgetting to exercise his rights by 
kissing her once more at parting. 

She had never in her life been more inclined 
for a good fit of crying than she was when she 
found herself alone again. But she considered 
the inclination the sign of a contemptible and 
degrading weakness, and would not yield to it. 
What ! cry when all the young ladies of St. Aus- 
tin's were envying her? ' And after Mr. Lee had 
behaved so abominably ! No, indeed I 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE COLD SHADE. 

The next day at the appointed hour, Minna — 
alone, but in great state — found herself driving 
through the gates of Fitz-John Park. 

She had- been trying all the way to persuade 
herself that she was not afraid of the approaching 



interview with the august lady with whom she was 
to be so closely allied, but in truth the prospect 
nmde her feel very far from comfortable. She 
was afraid, there could be no doubt about it; 
otherwise she would not have repeated to herself 
so often as she did that there was nothing to be 
afraid of. Neither perhaps would she have insist- 
ed so much on the fact that Lady Fitz-John was 
in no way inherently different from other people, 
if she had been quite assured that the fact was 
so. Minna was not naturally a coward or diif- 
dent of her own merits ; but she had been brought 
up with a great respect for titles. \ 

The carriage drew up presently in front of % 
richly carved stone archway which was the prin- * 
cipal entrance to the house, and Minna waf 
assisted to alight. She was in a state of great 
trepidation and ner>'0U8ness, and yet in the 
midst of it all, a ray of comfort entered her 
soul as her eye glanced over the grand baronial- 
looking portal, not forgetting to rest for a mo- 
ment on the moss-grown stone shield, sculptured 
with the Fitz-John arms, which surmounted it. , 
If all the blood of all the Fitz-Johns had flowed 
in her veins, she could not have felt more loy- 
ally proud of the venerable old family mansion 
than she did now as she passed under its roof. 
What would Mr. Lee say if he could see her 
reigning in a place like this ? 

She was received with profound deference 
(another ray of comfort here) by the Fitz-John 
retainers, and was ushered up the broad oak 
stair-case and through the solemnly sombre 
drawing-room, into an inner sanctuary, wfiere 
no visitors were admitted except a privileged few 
for the purpose of a private audience. But on 
crossing the threshold of this chamber, all scnso 
of dignity and self-importanoe died away, and ' . 
she felt all at once utterly forlorn and helpless. 

For here the Dowager Lady Fitz-John was 
sitting in all her mojesty. Nobody was by to 
keep Minna in countenance — not even her be- . 
trothed, his mother having arranged with him ' 
that she should first see the bride elect in private. * 
The poor bride elect I No sooner had the serv- ' 
ant closed the door on her than a stifling feel- 
ing of durance and restraint came over her, and 
at the same time a wild longing for fresh air and- i 
liberty. But alas! how was liberty possiUe f 
now i If the yoke of noble kindred and a nobld 
name was heavy, had she not voluntarily sub- 
mitted herself to it ? ' " 

Lady Fitz-John rose with dignified courtesy, 
eyeing Minna much as an affably disposed jailer , 
may eye a newly arrived prisoner ; then, putting 
forth her hand, gave her a stately welcome. - 

" I am glad to see you. Miss Fanshawe, and 
am much obliged to yon for being so punctufli.' 
Pray sit down. It is very pleasant out-of-doogs^ 
I suppose." 

"Very,'* said Minna, seating herself humbly. 
She understood that Lady Fitz-John intended iQ 
patronize her, and, though she did not like ht\jij^ 
patronized, was grateful that matters were no 
worse. 

" I have desired a few minutes' private inter- » 
view with you. Miss Fanshawe," pursued Lady 
Fitz-John, bowing graciously, " because, as you 
may understand, I feel under the circumstances 
greatly interested in you." 

Minna reddened, but said nothing. She knew 
very well that Lady Fitz-John would not have 
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talked of feeling interested in a young lady of j 
her own rank whom her son was going to marry, 
but then she knew also that she was not of Lady ; 
Fitz-John's own rank. i 

"Yes, yery greatly interested — it is only I 
natural that I should," continued her ladyship, 
as though making a little a[>ology to herself. '* I 
need not tell you that the marriage of an only 
son is an event to which every mother must look 
fonvard with more or le^ of anxiety." 

Minna made a little inclination of the head, 
not knowing what else to do. 

"And you may imagine how much that 

■. anxiety must be increased when not merely the 

•I- happiness of a son, but the honor and well-being 

>". of an ancient family are at stake. You may 

imagine how desirous we must be — I and all 

: mothers situated as I am — to find the character 

^ of the lady chosen sufficiently elevated and dig- 

* nificd to support all future responsibilities. I 

hope that yours is such, Miss Fanshawe — I hope 

. -^ and believe that it is." 

" I hope so, *' stammered Minna, undci-standing 
^ that she was expected to say something. But ^ 
^ she had never felt less elevated and dignified than 
^7-«he did at this moment. 

" I will not conceal from you," went on Lady 
Fitz-John with beautiful candor, " that if it had 
^rested with nie, I might have looked for my son's 
wife in a different quarter. But he has made 
his choice, and I accept it." 

She waved her hand gracefully as a kind of 
^ visible endorsement of her words, and resumed 
more amicably, thinking of Mr. Fanshawe^s 
' twenty thousand pounds — 

"I will not say even but that I approve it. 
If my son's happiness and the dignity of his rank 
are secured, I care for nothing more ; and I (An 
• not doubt that for these you will do every thing 
in your power — perhaps more than would be 
done by others. I have often heard that nothing 
so insures the attachment of a wife as the knowl- 
■ edge that her husband has made a sacrifice for 
her sake, and certainly it ought to be so." 

Is the sacrifice all on his side then ? thought 
Minna bitterly ; but she remained silent, and 
Lady Fitz-John doubtless regarded silence as 
., assent. 

' Having thus taken Minna to her heart as a 
daughter-in-law, she became a little more 
cordial. 

" And now, my dear, there are some matters 
of detail on which I should like to say a few 
words to you. Albert tells me that every thing 
is to be concluded as soon as possible — it is 
natural that he should be impatient, I suppose — 
and it is not too early to begin thinking over the 
.arrangements. Let me see — it can not take 
place much before the end of summer, of course ; 
your own preparations will require quite two or 
three months." 

"Oh yes I quite that," said Minna eagerly. 
" Then by that time the Mounfr-IIetherington 
people will be back from London. That is for- 
tunate, for I should think Lord Mount-Hether- 
ington, after the families have so long been 
neighbors, might be persuaded to let us have two 
of the younger girls for bridesmaids — he is a 
Tery good-natured man, and there is such a 
family of them . Lady Flora and Lady Adeline, 
perhaps — ^it would be a day's amusement for 
theno, and would give the occasion more prestige 



than we could otherwise hope for. The wedding 
must take place from your house, of course *' — 
here Lady Fitz-John sighed a resigned sigh, as 
though at a necessary evil — " yes, of course it 
must ; but I dare say that will make no diflfer- 
ence. The Earl is so good-natured." 

Minna knew that in forming these plans Lady 
Fitz-John was infringing on her own most ordi- 
nary rights as a bride elect, but she was too much 
cowed to resist the interference. She did not ^ 
like being taken in hand thus, but after all, 
under the circumstances, it seemed only natural. 
She had parted with herself to the Fitz-Johns — 
"sold herself" was Raymond's phrase, which 
now recurred to her with astonishing distinctness 
— and she need not bo surprised to find the Fitz- 
Johns entering into possession. So she took the 
Earl's good nature with becoming moekness, and 
Lady Fitz-John continued — 

" And if we get the Mount-Hetherington girls, 
I think we may hope that the Miss Newtons will 
not refuse us. The Honorable Miss Newtons, 
you know, my dear ; their mother, Lady Amelia, 
daughter of the Marquis of Porkington, is a very 
old and intimate friend of mine. I must take 
you to call there with me some day ; the family 
is altogether one whose friendship I should par- 
ticularly wish you to secure." 

Minna did not find it pleasant to have Lady 
Fitz-John choosing her friends for her thus, but 
felt that surprise or resentment would be entirely 
unreasonable. What more natural than that the 
head keeper should require the assistant keepers 
to bo of her own selection ? 

" The Miss Newtons and the Mount-Hether- 
ington girls would only make four, and the pro • 
cession must not be less than six, of course — eight 
is what I should prefer. But I will think of that 
afterward, my dear. We have a set of very kind 
neighbors in this county, and we shall manage 
it all very nicely, I have no doubt. And now 
suppose we go to luncheon, it must be quite 
ready by this time. Albert is down stairs ; I 
told him to wait for us in the dining-room." 

The last words were spoken by her ladyship as 
though she were holding forth the promise of an 
immense treat. And as such, no doubt, Minna 
ought to have regarded the prospect of seeing her 
betrothed ; yet, notwithstanding that she ought, 
she did not. She drew her breath quickly, and 
Lady Fitz-John thought that her nerves were in ^ 
a flatter of agreeable expectation, but in truth 
she was wondering with a suppressed shudder 
whether she would have to endure another kiss 
from him. Surely she had been going through 
quite enough for that morning. 

She had nothing to say, however, that could 
gain her a respite, and submissively accompanied 
her entertainer down stairs. In the dining-room 
they found luncheon ready laid, with two digni- 
fied footmen waiting to do the honors ; while at 
the farther end of the room, looking out of the 
window with his hands in his pockets, stood Lord 
Fitz-John. He drew forth his hands wlicn Min- 
na made her appearance, and wheeling round 
from the window, gave her one of them. 

Minna felt positively grateful to the dignified 
footmen for what they had spared her. 

The luncheon was a very stiff ceremonious 
affair, as cold aa tVv^ ver^ <ic\\ «cAl ^\^^n»V^ 
lean fowl w\\\cVv waa Wvoi pOccfc de. T4.sv*\.a.-a^- 
1 Minna bad never \«»n moTti^X^a^^l x«i«$^vst.v. 
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able in her life than when she sat down on a 
chair held for her by a gravely officiating attend- 
ant, with a wide tract of white table-cloth spread 
imposingly but frugally before her, at one end 
of which presided the young lord and at the 
other her future mother-in-law. Nor did things 
get better as the repast went on. Every thing 
was constrained and hushed and formal — even 
Lord Fitz-John, who, now that Minna was regu- 
larly recognized by his mother, had lost one great 
incentive for exerting himself to pay her particu- 
lar attention, and who probably found the whole 
proceeding a decided bore. The chief weight 
of the conversation, such as it wa% devolved ex 
officio on the hostess, who every now and then 
addressed the visitor with a question or remark. 
But, cold and perfunctory as het share of the 
discourse s^med to be, Minna saw that she had 
an object in it — ^namely, to find out as nearly 
as possible her guest's exact social calibre. 

"You have not been to tOAvn this season, I 
think, Miss Fanshawe. You do not go every 
year, perhaps ?" 

"We only spend a fortnight or so there occa- 
sionally — once in every two or three years." . 

**Ah! (A minute's pause, devoted to cold 
fowl.) And when you go, where do you usually 
stay ? Or are you with friends ?" 

" With friends generally. Papa has relations 
in London." 

" Ab ! In what neighborhood ?" 

** They live in Russell Square." 

**Ah! (Cold fowl again for a longer inter^'al 
than before.) When you have been in town, 
have you ever happened to meet the Harrington- 
Dmmmonds?" 

*' I don't think we ever have.*' 

" Or the St. Quintins ? The St. Quintins of 
Waterhcad, I mean." 

" No — at least not that I know of." 

"Ah !— Dear me, I thought the St. Quintins 
went almost everywhere." 

And then came dead silence for some minutes, 
during which Minna had the comfortable con- 
sciousness that Lady Fitz-John was actively 
making mental notes to her disadvantage. 

At last, when a variety of questions of this 
kind had been asked and answered, the dreary 
repast was brought to a close ; and Minna, in 
the act of wondering how she should get away, 
was relieved by hearing Lady Fitz-John say — 

"I am sorry that I shall have to ask you to 
excuse me, but I have a very particular engage- 
ment to-day for three o'clock. By the way, how 
do you manage about going home ? can we offer 
you a carriage?" 

Apparently she could resist no opportunity of 
crushing Minna under the weight of her patron- 
age. 

" Thank you, you are very good. But mam- 
ma's carriage is waiting for me." 

" Ah ! that is convenient. Mrs. Fanshawe is 
well, I hope?" 

It was the only inquiry she had vouchsafed 
concerning Mrs. Fansh awe's health, and it was 
made in such a way that Minna would have 
preferred it to have been omitted. 

She did not show any resentment, however, 
and took leave of her ladyship very respectful- 
ly. She was then handed into her carriage by 
her august lover, once more escaping a kiss — 
ererjr time this happened she felt as though she 



had made a positive gain — owing to the friendly 
presence of the servants. 

**I say," he whispered, as he took her hand 
at parting, " I shan't be able to see yon again to- 
<^ay, you know — ^positively not a minute to 
spare. But I'll try my best to call at your 
place to-morrow — that will do, eh? Good- 
bye.*' 

"Good-bye,** said Minna as the carriage 
rolled off. 

The relief that it was to be outside the baro- 
nial-looking portal she had been so proud of 
entering! the relief that it was to be alone 
again and to know that at least till to-morrow 
she was free ! 

But the feeling of temporary liberty soon 
brought with it another feeling of permanant 
servitude and degradation. The more she enjoy- 
ed the sense of present freedom, the more she 
was oppressed by the sense of being after all but 
a prisoner on parole, and the more intolerable 
she felt the pressure of the invisible chains which, 
as she knew, still bound her. The farther she 
was carried from the awe-inspiring presence of 
Lady Fitz-John, the clearer grew her compre- 
hension of the humiliating way in which she had 
been treated, and the keener her resentment, 
not so much against Lady Fitz-John as against 
her own self. The poor, weak, mean, servile crea- 
ture that she had become in accepting greatness I 
And yet what could she do ? She had accepted 
it, and must accept its penalties likewise. What 
could she do? She was angry: she was 
ashamed ; but in the midst of it all she felt her- 
self helpless. 

On her arrival at home she could not altogeth- 
er conceal her dissatisfaction from Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, whom she found overflowing with ques- 
tions as to how she had got on. 

"Mamma, I don't think Lady Fitz-John be- 
haves well at all.** 

" My darling I Why, what did she say ?** 

" Oh 1 I can't describe exactly what she said. 
But she ought not to have invited me there to- 
day all by myself ; it was not using me well, or 
you either. And she never asked after yon, 
mamma, until just as I was goiiig away, and — 
and . . ." 

" Nonsense, my dear. It was very good of 
you to think of me, I'm sure, but for my own part 
I have too much common sense to feel such a 
thing for a moment." 

She was too much delighted, poor woman, 
at the prospect of having a lord for a son-in-law, 
to stickle about details. And then would not 
the future Lady Fitz-John compensate her for 
all the slights which she might have to put up 
with from the dowager ? 

" There are a great many allowances to be 
made for a woman of her ideas, my love. Of 
course she had looked higher for her son, and 
feels a little disappointed, I have no doubt. You 
must learn not to mind such things.'* 

"I shall never learn to mind being looked 
down upon, mamma," said Minna, flashing up 
suddenly. " I don't want to enter any family 
where I am to be despised, and I wonder what 
possessed me not to tell her so, that I do." 

But even while she bravadoed thus, she felt 
that it was part of her cowardice to be so valiant 
behind the enemy's back. 

" Minna, Minna, how can you go on so ? I 
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would not have belleyed 70a coald be so sillj. 
In this world we are not to expect to have things 
quite our own way, and I'm sure you have good 
reason to think yourself well off. Look at the 
position you are abont to attain. I declare it is 
downright ungratefnl to Providence to go on 
carping as you do." 

Minna did not answer; she knew she had 
only been indulging in a piece of declamation, and 
then the argument about " position" sounded so 
incontrovertible. 

Tet perhaps she was not quite so convinced 
as she thought herself. She said nothing, but 
the question passed hazily through her mind — 
what was her position to be ? And the answer 
pa»ed through her mind too — very hazily like- 
wise, for she would not put it into words even 
in the inmost recesses of her own thoughts. Why, 
to be the life-companion of the heavy-eyed, stol- 
id-fsatured young man from whom she had been 
80 glad to get away just now, to be looked down 
upon and patronized by a mother-in-law too 
magnificent to quarrel with, to preside daily at 
three or four meals, every one of them as stiff and 
ponderous and oppressive as that morning's 
luncheon, occasionally to go into company and be 
pointed at as the fortunate daughter of a St. 
Austin's trader. And all this when she might 
have been the wife of Raymond Lee ! Such a 
misgiving was too mortifying to be harbored 
long, but for the moment it seemed to her as 
though she had made a terrible shipwreck of her 
life. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE CONQUEBINa HBBO. 

Yet, though the misgiving was always thrust 
out of sight as soon as possible, it recurred a 
great many times during the next few weeks. 

Considering in what her tastes had hitherto 
consisted, this period ought to have been for 
Minna one of almost paradisaical bliss, for it was 
the period of selecting the trousseau and receiv- 
ing the anticipatory congratulations of friends 
and acquaintances. From morning to night she 
was surrounded with tribute to her newly ac- 
quired greatness, in the shape of palpable splen- 
dor of dress and jewelry, and impalpable in- 
cense of flattery and ill-concealed envy. Her 
day was a constant round of consultations with 
dress-makers and milliners, exchanges of morn- 
ing calls with awe-struck neighbors, deliberative 
fingerings of rich velvets, silks, and laces — 
sometimes diversified by a visit from her exalted 
suitor, and sometimes, but more rarely, by a 
luncheon at Fitz-John Court. But, comparative- 
ly small as were the actual claims made on her 
time and attention by the Fitz-Johns, the idea 
of the Fitz-Johns pervaded her life, filling her 
spirit with a never-ceasing sense of oppression 
and captivity. It was the one bitter drop in her 
cup of sweets which spoiled the flavor of the 
whole. If she could have attained the honors 
belonging to a peer's bride without the interven- 
tion of a bridegroom, she might have been hap- 
py ; but^ as it was, all her enjoyment was tainted 
. ^. a. consciousness of servitude and bondage. 
The feeling of durance which had fallen upon 
her on entering Lady Fitz-John's audience- 
chamber never thoroughly left her in the midst 



of what seemed her triumph, and would at times 
increase till it was almost unbearable. 

The inner dissatisfaction which now for the first 
time had taken possession of her made several 
strange changes in Minna's mode of viewing her 
life and its conditions. 

She had never had so little time for thinking 
as she had now, and yet she was thinking con- 
stantly, whereas before she had scarcely ever 
thought seriously at all. From losing her 
pleasure in the frivolities which had hitherto 
sufficed to interest her, she began to find them 
tedious and burdensome ; and from finding them 
burdensome, she began to ask herself what they 
were good for. What was the use of it all — the 
visiting, and the dressing three times a day, and 
the note-writing, and the fuss about the trim- 
mings, and the questions of high body or low 
body, plain sleeves or slashed sleeves — what was 
the use of it all, what purpose was there in it ? 
To please herself? Certainly not, it worried 
her to death. Then to please other people ? Yet 
not exactly that either, but to produce a certain 
impression on them. And what were the other 
people to her? Nothing, less than nothing. 
They never had done any thing for her, never 
would do any thing for her. They had stared 
when they heard she was to marry Lord Fitz- 
John, as she had intended that they should stare, 
but what was she the happier for their staring ? 
What was she the happier for anything that they 
said and thought of her — ^for any thing that they 
could say and think ? And yet she had let her 
whole life be governed by those people, had 
erected their opinion into a standard by which 
all her actions should be adjusted, had spent 
almost every hour of every day in endeavoring 
directly or indirectly to influence their judg- 
ment of her. This was what was meant by be- 
ing worldly, probably. "Worldly and self- 
seeking" she had been called once. Well, self- 
seeking was the right word, perhaps, but surely 
more unsuccessful self-seeking there could nolt 
be. If she had been worldly, then worldliness 
resulted in the supreme abnegation ^nd sacrfi^ 
flee of self. Oh the slavery of it all,: the tedipus 
drudgery ! 

It will be seen that her sense of bondage to 
the Fitz-Johns made Minna for the first time 
sensible of the pressure of other fetters which, 
garlanded as they had been till now by the flow- 
ers of youth «H hope, she had never yet been 
aware of. ■•7 

In her wearilless of what seemed to her the 
servitude of her lot, she actually began to think 
with something like envy of so insignificant a 
person as Amy. Amy lived in a sanded kitchen, 
but she was free, with no visits of ceremony to 
take up her time, no superfluous dresses or dress- 
ing to worry her, no position in society to keep 
up, no hostile drawing-room criticism *o depre- 
cate, no fashionable acquaintances to astoliish 
by a brilliant match, no circle of ohaperons to 
scandalize by healthy self-assertion — Amy lived 
in a sanded kitchen, but she was free. Happy, 
happy Amy ! And to think that Amy's heritage 
of freedom had once been hers too, might have 
become hers again — up to the moment when 
she had finally parted with her independence of 
action by pledging herself to Lord Fit-L-^^VccL— 
if she had oxAy eYvo^xv \o Oi"k«dlV\.. ^a&NNs^^ ^ 
right no \©aa \.\iMi Ktc^j \.q ^^x» ^asA^^'^N.^'^'^'* 
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that blessed asylum of peace and liberty. Was 
it possible that she bad made a mistake in not 
preferring it to Mrs. Fanshawe's drawing-room ? 
Mr. Lee thought that she had, and had reproved 
her for it with brutal rudeness — reproved her as 
she had never been reproved in her life before. 
lie would have sought her out, then, in that 
humble home ; he would not have been deterred 
by her father's tobacco smoke or country accent. 
Ah ! how he must have loved her, surely ! Such 
lore had almost a right to be rude. Nobody 
would ever care for her again as he had done. 
But that was all over now. 

And then she would break off hastily as though 
afraid of the subject, and try very hard to inter- 
est herself in the quality of the moire antique 
she was choosing, or the congratulations of the 
lady she was sitting with. But almost always 
in dismissing the idea of Raymond (and she had 
to dismiss it very often) a little involuntary sigh 
would escape her which must sometimes have 
struck the shopman or lady visitor as rather irrel- 
evant. For her first resentment against Ray- 
mond had gradually faded away ; and, while she 
continued to tell herself that he had behaved 
very ill and had taken her to task with unwar- 
rantable freedom, she was able to think over 
every word of what ho had said — and every 
word seemed to be still ringing in her ears — 
without any anger or bitterness, unless indeed 
with her own destiny. Her feeling now was 
that she and Raymond were companions in mis- 
fortune — both victims of an untoward combina- 
tion of circumstances; and she would occasion- 
ally be conscious of pitying him almost as some- 
times she pitied herself. 

Meanwhile the weeks of summer were passing 
on ; and, with something of the feelings of a mar- 
tyr watching the gradual but inevitable rising of 
the tide which is to devour him, and trying to 
believe that it will translate him to glory, Min- 
na saw the day draw nearer and nearer which 
was to make her the wife of Lord Fitz-John. 

The marriage was fixed to take place at the 
end of August ; and, with what seemed to her 
unprecedented rapidity, the months of June and 
July slii)ped away, and the first days of August 
followed. A fortnight more, and the wedding- 
day would be upon her. 

But first, about the middle of August, an event 
was to occur which probably occupied quite as 
large a place in Lord Fitz-John's thoughts as 
his approaching marriage, and in which Minna 
dutifully forced herself to take some faint kind 
of interest. This was the Grand Imperial 
County Stakes, the principal race of the — shire 
Annual Meeting, and for which a horse of Lord 
Fitz-John's was this yeai* entered. For days 
and even weeks beforehand the lover had been 
able to talk of little or nothing but his horse and 
its chances of winning ; and, the course not be- 
ing more than fourteen or fifteen miles distant 
from St. Austin's, Minna and Mrs. Fanshawe 
had felt themselves obliged to promise that they 
would go to witness its pei'formances. Nor in- 
deed did Minna find the necessity of going any 
particular hardship. Any change in her daily 
routine of occupations and ideas was welcome 
just now, and she did her very best to get up a 
little excitement for the occasion, and to feel a 
due amount of loyal interest in the fortunes of 
Scourer. 



I But neither such enthusiasm as she could mns- 
. tor, nor the fresh air of the — ^shire downs, was 
quite able to dispel the languor which had re- 
cently shown itself in her bearing ; and as the car- 
riage containing her and Mrs. Fanshawe took up 
its station near the race-course, she was looking 
several shades paler than of old. This was im- 
mediately noticed by a charitable observer, and 
a familiar voice exclaimed — 

**You are well, my dear, I hope? you are 
looking rather out of sorts. Out of spirits, I 
should almost have said, only I know that's 
qtUte impossible — he ! he ! he ! But she is look- 
ing sadly pale, isn't she, Mrs. Fanshawe?" 

The speaker was Mrs. Vesey, whom Minna to 
her horror discovered installed in a carriage 
drawn up close to Mrs. Fanshawe's. With her 
were seated Arabella and Mrs. Hodgetts, to the 
I latter of whom indeed the carriage belonged, for 
i Mrs, Vesey had learned to despbe the hospitali- 
ty of nobody who could afford to dispense it lib- 
erally. 

"Dear Mrs. Ilodgetts wanted so to see the 
races, and really I felt it would be quite unkind to 
refuse," went on Mrs. Vesey with a skillful am- 
biguity which might have led an uninitiated 
hearer to suppose that she had taken Mrs. 
Hodgetts rather than that Mrs. Hodgetts had 
taken her. " And then I thought*'perhaps we 
might meet you — the temptation was not to be 
resisted. Not that I approve of such enteitain- 
ments ; very, very far from it ; the coarseness, 
the vulgarity, the profanity of the racing world 
I consider quite dreadful ; but as I tell Arabella, 
it is as well to see something of all sides of life, 
and then we know what to avoid as well as what 
to admire. It is sad to see rational beings in 
such a state of eagerness and excitement all 
about a few horses, is it not ?" 

She sighed, and, putting up her eye-glass, sur- 
veyed the jostling crowd of trainers, jockeys, 
gentlemen-connoisseurs, thimble-riggers, gipsies 
male and female, cake-venders, and peaceable 
half-frightened-looking citizens out for a day's 
holiday, with an air beautifully compounded of 
curiosity, pity, and dis^st. Minna had never 
heard Mi's. Vesey find faqifr with any aristocratic 
amusement before; and, understanding very 
well that this denunciation of the turf was in- 
tended to signify the virtuous reprobation in 
which all respectable people must hold Lord Fitz- 
John, she felt excessively indignant -»- all the 
more so that she knew her indignation to be en- 
tirely useless and impotent. She could not de- 
fend herself unless she was attacked, and there 
was no chance of Mrs. Vesey attacking her di- 
rectly. She could not even escape ; the horses 
were already taken out of the carriage, so that 
there was no possibility of making a change of 
position on any pretext. But the idea of sit- 
ting there helplessly as a target for Mrs. Vesey's 
venom-tipped shafts was something dreadful. 

**Very, very melancholy," commented Mrs. 
Vesey, with her glass still up. 

"But they seem to be enjoying themselves, 
don't they ?" said Mrs. Hodgetts, more disposed 
to optimism in her views. 

" Enjoying themselves I Ah yes ! and that is 
just the most melancholy pan of it. But just 
look yonder — I declare I think I see Lord Fitz- 
John, is it not, Miss Fanshawe ? Standing near 
that Punch and Judy thing, you know, and talk- 
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ing with those two— hem — ^gentlemen with the 
little books. Eh ? You must see him, my dear, 
I'm sure." 

Minna saw him certainly, though he did not 
yet see her, and she saw also the two companions 
to whom Mrs. Vesey had so politely accorded the 
title of gentlemen. The latter belonged decided- 
ly to the type wMolTis understood by the ex- 
pressive adjective "horsy." It was curious to 
see how this quality showed itself unmistakably 
under diametrically opposite conditions of ap- 
pearance and costume. One of the men was 
florid, with very large whiskers, the other sallow 
and with no whiskers at all. One made a great 
display of dashing waistcoat and Albert chain, 
the other wore a loose and rather shabby-looking 
greatcoat covering all the upper part of his per- 
son, and leaving the existence of linen problem- 
atical. Externally the two had nothing in con^- 
mon except that each carried in his hand a little 
book which he occasionally paused to consult. 
And yet, in spite of this apparent dissimilarity, 
there was an nndefinable something about them 
that stamped them both as homogeneous. The 
man with the Albert chain was splendid, and the 
man with the loose greatcoat was seedy, but one 
felt instinctively that they were precisely of the 
same grade. And if any confirmation of this 
theory had been required, it would have been 
supplied by the manner of Lord Fitz-John, which 
was equally familiar and confidential toward 
both. 

The group remained for some two or three 
minutes engaged in earnest conversation, and 
then the little books were returned to the pockets 
of their respective owners, and the trio sauntered 
forward, still talking, but not quite so earnestly. 
The direction which they took brought them close 
to the Fanshawes' carriage. 

** Hollo !" exclaimed Lord Fitz-John, suddenly 
discovering his proximity to his betrothed. " So 
here you are, are you ? why, I've been looking 
about for you for the last half hour." 

He took up his place by the carnage door, lean- 
ing his elbows upon it, while the two men fell a 
pace or two behind. 

"We've just been to look at Scourer," he be- 
gan, without giving himself time even to shake 
hands. " He's in the primest order — fit to bowl 
over the whole field, by George ; and I'm a 
Dutchman if ho don't, that's more. Little Bob 
Flad makes cock-sure of bringing him in first, 
and if any man can do it, it's little Bob." 

" Who is little Bob?" Minna heard Mrs. Hodg- 
etts whisper. 

" My dear Mrs. Hodgetts, how am I to tell ? 
Oh no ! I can assure you that the affairs of the 
turf are quite a sealed book to me and to Arabella 
too— dear girl. Miss Fansbawo will tell us after- 
ward, perhaps." 

"And that isn't the only news I've got for 
you," pursued his lordship, lowering his voice to 
a mysterious whisper. " My friends here have 
just had a private view of Hotspur — the only 
one who could have done any thing against 
Scourer, you know — and they say he's off his 
feed. We needn't be afraid of Hotspur, need 
we, Denton ?" ho went on, turning to one of his 
companions. 

" Afraid ! Bless your heart, miss, I should 
think not, "said the person addressed, who seem- 
ed to suppose that his services were required to 



reassure the lady. "You mark my words, he's 
as dickey on his legs as ever was." 

"And Denton knows a thing or two about 
horseflesh," said the young lover approvingly. 
" Eh ? Denton's a knowing one, isn't he, Clark- 
son ?" 

Mr. Clarkson, thus appealed to, laid his fore- 
finger sagaciously on tlie side of his nose, and, 
looking very hard at Minna, closed one eye for 
the space of half a minute. The gesture was 
evidently meant as an extraordinarily emphatic 
affirmative. Nor was he content with this testi- 
mony to Ids friend's merits, for Jje leaned for- 
ward confidentially, and whispered behind his 
hand — 

" He and me were the only two out of all the 
talent last year that saw any thing in Express. 
And if that wasn't finding out a good thing, I 
wish I may never know a crack again when I 
see him." 

Minna's first impulse was to shrink away in un- 
concealed disgust. What right had those horrid 
men with their sporting slang and smell of tobac- 
co smoke to intrude their confidences on her with 
such odious familiarity ? But she remembered 
that they were Lord Fitz- John's friends, and that 
he had virtually introduced them — yes, they had 
a kind of right to her after all. So she smiled 
faintly, with an effort to conceal her repulsion, 
which did but increase it tenfold. 

"I say, it's time to be off," interposed Mr. 
Denton, looking at his watch. " Come along, 
you two, or you'll be losing some of the fun." 

"Here I am," said the patron. " Good-bye, 
Minna, I'll come and see you again when it's 
over." 

" Good-bye, miss," said Mr. Clarkson, touch- 
ing his hat. 

And the three companions hurried away to the 
scene of action. 

** Oh, Miss Fanshawe, Mrs. Hodgetts and 1 
are perfectly dying with curiosity to know who 
little Bob Flad is. I didn't like to ask you at 
the time, for I saw that those gentlemen had 
something very particular to say to you. But 
who is little Bob Flad ? It is no secret, I hope?" 

" Not that I know of," said Minna coldly. " I 
believe it is the name of the man who is to ride 
Lord Fitz- John's horse." 

" Oh ! I see. You will excuse our curiosity, 
I am sure, but the name sounded so droll. Only 
look what they are doing over there ! Something 
is going to begin, I suppose. We must trust to 
you, dear Miss Fanshawe, to giSre us a little hint 
from time to time of what it is all about — we are 
such sad ignorant folks, you know." 

The business of the day now began, and the 
race-course became the point of attraction for all 
eyes. There were some rather celebrated horses 
entered for the different contests, the course was 
in the best possible order, and the running was 
more than usually interesting; altogether the 
meeting was pronounced by the initiated the most 
successful ever held on that ground. Nor were 
the uninitiated less satisfied, the bright sunshine 
and light summer bjeeze combining with the sur- 
rounding bustle and excitement to quicken the 
pulses of the most apathetic. Even Minna felt 
almost inclined to enjoy herself as she sat, with 
the blue sky overhead and the fresh air on her 
cheek, watching the flying fotY5\% \.\\as. ^^^^^.^ 
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she woald have enjoyed herself if Mrs. Vesey had 
only let her. Bat a succession of well-directed 
stabs from that lady put all enjoyment effectually 
oat of the question, and not eyen the triamphant 
winning of the Grand Imperial County Stakes by 
Scourer had power to inspire her with the slight- 
est elation. And yet surely nothing could have 
been kinder than Mrs. Vesey's congratulations 
on Scourer's victory — a result which, though 
she cared little about such things herself (she was 
not in the way of hearing of them, you see), must, 
as she knew, give dear Miss Fanshawe so much 
pleasure. # 

The different events of the day were one after 
another decided, and at last the whole programme 
was concluded. A few minutes afterward Minna, 
looking nervously round, descried Lord Fitz- 
John, closely followed by Messrs. Denton and 
Clarkson, making his way through the gradually 
thinning crowd toward the carriages. His face 
was flushed, and his manner more excited than 
she had ever seen it before ; evidently Scourer's 
performance was a great triumph to him. 

"Well, you congratulate me, don't you?" he 
said, coming up with something of a swagger. 
"By (xeorge, I congratulate myself, I can tell 

SiVL — ^I never had such a piece of luck in my life, 
urrah for Scourer — ^hey ?" 

"Hurrah for Scourer, "repeated Mr. Denton. 

** My sentiments to a T," assented Mr. Clarkson. 

"I was very glad to hear that he had won," 
said Minna, forcing herself to speak. " I con- 
gratulate you very much." 

** O yes I dear Lord Fitz-John, we both con- 
gratulate you most heartily," chimed in Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, supplementing Minna's lack of warmth. 

** I knew you'd be pleased, Min." Minna had 
never heard this abbreviation of her Christian 
name before, and thought that even the long-dis- 
carded Minnie would have been preferable. " I 
knew you'd be pleased. Better or worse, health 
or sickness, and all that style of thing, hey ? By 
Jove, if I'd thought of it, I'd have drunk your 
health too. We've just been drinking Scourer's, 
you know — ^with all the honors, egad.'* 

Minna shuddered ; she had already had a sus- 
picion of what might be one of the causes of her 
future husband's unwonted dcmonstrativeness, 
and this information confirmed it. 

** And now I must be off again — nothing but 
partings here below, eh ? We're being waited for 
all this time, but I thought I'd come and have a 
peep at you first — ^you wouldn't have been happy 
else, would you? Bye, bye." 

"Going away again I" ejaculated Mrs Fan- 
shawe, looking quite disappointed. "Why, I 
thought it was understood that you were to come 
and dine with us at the Grand Stand Hotel." 

(( Ygry gorry, but you must do without me to- 
day. I'm engaged to dine with Denton and 
Clarkson at the Three Jolly Jockeys — the only 
house in the place for getting any thing decent 
to eat or drink, they say — and little Bob Flad is 
to look in upon us. But I'll come to you after 
dinner if you like, and take care of you home." 

" Well, I suppose that must content us," said 
Mrs. Fanshawe regretfully. " You will come aft- 
er dinner, then, and inquire for us at the Grand 
Stand Hotel?" 

"You are going to dine at the Grand Stand 
Hotel !" put in Mrs. Vesey in a tone of rapture. 
^^Jb^ dear Mrs. Hodgetts, only think I" 



" Why, that's just what we are gding to do 
ourselves," said Mrs. Hodgetts. 

" Yes, just what we are going to do ourselves. 
So very fortunate, to be sure ! We shall tell them 
to put us all together, shall we not, dear Mrs. ^f'an- 
shawe?" 

Minna's heart sank witMnAiBr ; was she never 
to be released from that iraKan ? 

" Grood-bye, Minna, Til be sure to look you up 
after dinner. Minna and dinner — egad, that's 
poetry, isn't it? Come along, old fellows, or 
they'll be doing the victuals brown at the Jolly 
Jockeys, and us too — ha! ha! Come along, 
and hurrah for Scourer." 

" Hurrah for Scourer !" echoed the other two, 
and host and guests went off together. 

"What wonderful spirits his lordship has!" 
said Mrs. Vesey, looking after them. 

Minna colored, and was conscious of regarding 
Mrs. Vesey with the bitterest dislike. ' 

The ladies, being thus left to their own devices, 
drove without delay to the Grand Stand Hotel, 
where, to the delight of friendly Mrs. Vesey, it 
was ascertained that the two parties could be ac- 
commodated in the same room without the small- 
est diflSculty. Accordingly this was done, and 
the five ladies dined together in the most com- 
fortable cosy style imaginable — so at least said 
Mrs. Vesey, who was never tired of enlarging on 
the fortunate chance which had led to so delight- 
ful a gathering of old friends. 

The dinner came to an end, and Lord Fitz-John 
had not yet shown himself; but of course it was 
hardly to have been expected that he should — 
gentlemen always like to sit a little over their 
wine, as Mrs. Vesey said. So the ladies had tea, 
prolonged by a great deal of gossip about absent 
friends and acquaintances, before they thought 
of wondering why the lover did not make his ap- 
pearance. By that time, however, it being al- 
most dark, Mrs. Fanshawe began to consult her 
watch, and to remark that Lord Fitz-John was 
rather late. 

" I declare I've a good mind to send to that 
place, the — whatever the name of it is — and let 
him know we are waiting for him," she said at 
last. "It's so very odd, and besides it is quite 
time for us to be going home now." 

"Don't you think we had better go back by 
ourselves, mamma?" said Minna eagerly. " It 
seems a pity to delay any longer when it is so late." 

" My dear Minna, I wonder how you can pro- 
pose such a thing. Lord Fitz-John has said he 
will see us home, and the least we can do is to 
wait for him. I am quite surprised at you." 

"I could not have believed Miss Fanshawe 
would be so sly," said Mrs. Vesey, looking at 
Minna with an air of playful reproof. " She 
wants to persuade us that somebody's company is 
no object to her — toh dear no I not the least in the 
world I But it is no good, my dear, we all know 
better than that." 

It was ultimately decided that Mrs. Fanshawe's 
suggestion should be acted upon, and a waiter 
was accordingly despatched to the Three Jolly 
Jockeys with a message for Lord Fitz-John to 
the e&ct that the ladies were waiting. 

"But you and Mrs. Hodgetts need not wait, 
you know,' said Mrs. Fanshawe to her friends 
when this was done. " I should be so sorry for 
you to delay yourselves on our account. I do beg 
that you won't think of such a thing." 
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Possibly the same fear had just occurred to 
Mrs. Fanshawe whioh already oppressed Minna. 

** My dear friend, you may be sure we shan't 
think of any thing else. What ! leave you and 
dear Minna in this state of uneasiness regarding 
one who is so soon ... I couldn't, positively I 
couldn't. Could you, Bin. Hodgetts ? could you, 
Arabella ? No, no, here we stay until all sus- 
pense is at an end. How little you know me, to 
be sure !" 

In vain the kind lady was assured by Mrs. 
Fanshawe and Minna that they were not under 
any uneasiness whatever; her friendly resolve 
was not to be shaken for an instant, and the 
whole party addressed themselves to the business 
of waiting for Lord Fitz-John. 

They had waited some little time, when at 
last a sound was heard on the stair-case which 
made Mrs. Vesey put her finger on her lips and 
signal the others to silence. But Minna would 
have given any thing not to have heard, for the 
sound was one which struck upon her heart like 
a knell. It was that of a heavy footstep stum- 
bling up stairs. 

It paused outside the door, and Minna was in 
agony. Then another steadier footstep was 
heard following close behind, and immediately 
afterward the waiter who had been Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's messenger opened the door and an- 
nounced — 

"Lord Fitz-John." 

All eyes were turned on the doorway, Minna's 
attracted as^ by a kind of horrible fascination. 
A figure appeared which swayed from side to 
side in its gait, and seemed to have considerable 
difficulty in keeping itself upright. Lord Fitz- 
John was drunk. 

If Minna had been able to form any wish at 
that moment, it would have been that the earth 
might open to swallow her up. 

" Groodness I what's the matter ?" cried Mrs. 
Vesey in a voice of poignant anxiety. " Has 
any body hurt his lordship ? Is he ill?" 

The patient heard the last words, and drew 
himself up with an inefiectual effort at steadi- 



"111! TmnotiU. Who says I'm ill ? I'm 
not ill. I'm all right. Hurrah for Scourer !" 

Mrs. Vesey's countenance became at once 
overcast with an air of heavenly pity. She saw 
only too well how it was. But even in the 
midst of her sympathy for others, she remember- 
ed that she had a duty to perform toward her 
own child — that gentle maiden who had been as 
tenderly guarded from the contact of vice or im- 
purity as the petals of a still unfolded lily from 
premature exposure to the elements. 

" Arabella, my dear, it is not right that you 
should stay here. Go into the room where we 
took off our things. I will come to you as soon 
as I can." 

Arabella needed no second bidding. She cast 
a look of horror on Lord Fitz-John, who now 
stood in the middle of the room endeavoring to 
steady himself with an air of tipsy gravity, and 
fled from his presence like a frighted fawn. But 
though Minna was some years younger than 
Arabella, nobody thought of telling her to leave 
the room. For her the post of duty was by the 
side of the drunken man. 

A silence as of death prevailed for some mo- 
mentSy hroken at last by Mrs, Fazishawe asking 



of the waiter, who still lingered at the door, per- 
haps in the expectation that his services might 
be required — 

" Is my carriage ready ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, waiting outside now." He 
looked at Lord Fitz-John, and went on, a little 
hesitatingly — "We have got the gentleman's 
horse in the stables, ma'am — the same that 
brought him over in the morning. Shall I tell 
them to put the saddle on, or do you think . . ." 

The waiter looked at the great man again, 
and became respectfully silent. 

"What the devil is the fellow staring at?" 
asked his lordship, leaning against the table, 
and speaking rather thickly. "Yes, tell them 
to put the saddle on, and then I'll put myself on 
the saddle. 'Gad, I'll show them how to bring 
a horse's pace out."^ 

Mrs. Fanshawe turned on the speaker a glance 
full of solicitude ; she did not admire him just at 
present, but she felt that he was a great deal too 
precious to her to be allowed to risk his life and 
limbs. 

* * No, no, dear Lord Fitz-John ; you must not 
think of riding now that it is so dark. There 
is my carriage quite at your service, and Minna 
and I shall be delighted to have your company. 
Come, you can't withstand that." 

"Mamma, there is no room in the caniage," 
said Minna, speaking for the first time. " It is 
impossible, really impossible." 

The bare idea of going home in the same car- 
riage with that man filled her with loathing. 

"Nonsense, Minna! you don't know what 
you are talking about. Indeed, Lord Fitz-John, 
she wishes it as much as I do." 

" Mamma ..." 

At that moment Mrs. Vesey's hand was laid 
on her arm. 

"My dear," said that lady in a low voice, 
" you will excuse the liberty I am taking, I know, 
but really 'in this matter you have no choice. 
Just look at him, and say bow he is ever to get 
home on horseback without an accident. I tell 
you candidly, my dear, I never saw any one farther 
gone, though to be sure I have had very little 
experience in such things." 

Minna made no answer ; her face was burn- 
ing with shame and anger. 

" Well, Min, as you're so set on it, I don't 
mind if I oblige you," said her lover, yielding to 
the persuasions of Mrs. Fanshawe. 

" Waiter, show his lordship to the carriage," 
said Mrs. Fanshawe, instantly pressing her ad- 
vantage. 

Whereupon Lord Fitz-John was taken posses- 
sion of by the waiter and guided down stairs 
very carefully. Mrs. Fanshawe and Minna were 
obliged to stay behind a moment to take leave 
of their friends. 

" Good-bye, Miss Fanshawe ; I am very sorry 
this should have happened," said Mrs. Hodgetts, 
who had been looking on in mute, almost 
stunned, astonishment. 

Mrs. Vesey was more effusive. 

" Grood-bye, dear Minna. If you only knew 
how I feel for you ! But do not bo alarmed 
about him, my love — not about his health, I 
mean. He will be quite himself again to-mor- 
row, I have no doubt \ use makes all tlvo. <i\5fex- 
ence in suciVv cecals, -^ou Ywss^ T 
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glided qaickly down stairs after Mrs. Fanshawe 
to the hotel door. Here they found Lord Fitz- 
John, who had paused to hold forth to the waiter 
on the merits of Scourer. On seeing the ladies 
prepare to enter their carriage, some remnant of 
chivalrousness awakened within him, and he in- 
sisted on helping to hand them in. 

** Very dark and uncommon slippery ; 'pon 
honor, you must allow me. By Joyc, I don't 
know when it's been so slippery before — don't 
you find it so too, Min ? UoUo ! what's that 
for?" 

He had been squeezing her hand, and she had 
torn it away from him with an angry impetuos- 
ity which even in the present foggy state of his 
faculties he could not avoid perceiving. But he 
forgot this little incident in the difficulty of get- 
ting himself into the carriage after the ladies, and 
was completely restored to self-complacency in 
another minute. 

'* I say, l^lin, the next time we're riding to- 
gether like this, it will be coming back from 
church, you know." 

Minna remained silent ; she felt as though she 
were choking. 

That journey to her in company with that man 
was nothing short of horrible. He was very hila- 
rious at first, and was not fastidious in his hilar- 
ity, so that occasionally it even slightly shocked 
Mrs. Fanshawe, upon whom devolved all the onus 
of taking up and appreciating his. good things. 
For Minna during the whole drive never spoke a 
word, muffling herself in her hood, and retreating 
as far as possible into her corner, as though afraid 
of letting liim touch the hem of her garment. Even 
when, after a while, he gradually became silent, 
and fell into a heavy sleep interrupted only by an 
occasional snore, her shrinking from him scarce- 
ly diminished. At every jolt of the carriage a 
terrible fear seized her lest he should fall forward 
and brush against her dress, and at such times 
she would steal a glance at the reclining figure 
and hanging head dimly shown by the light of 
the carriage lamps, with a sensation of more 
geniune dread than she had ever kno>vn. All 
the^way she was longing for the journey's end 
as ^she had never longed for any thing before. 
The very presence of the man oppressed and 
suffocated her. 

Ho slept on without intermission till the car- 
riage stopped before Mrs. Fansliawe's house; 
then, roused by the cessation of the motion, 
looked up suddenly and rubbed his eyes. At 
that instant the carriage door was opened by the 
footman ; and, with a tipsy man's anxiety to 
prove that there is nothing the matter with him, 
he stumbled out, and turned round to' help down 
the ladies. Minna was on the side nearest the 
door, and was obliged to alight first. But she 
would not touch Lord Fitz-John's outstretched 
hand, and, springing lightly to the ground, has- 
tened past him into the house. Before she could 
be rejoined by Mrs, Fanshawe, who, more po- 
litely and charitably, stayed a few moments be- 
hind to bid his lordship good-night, and whisper 
her instructions as to his safe conveyance to 
Fitz-John Court, Minna had rushed up stairs to 
her bed-room and turned the key. The room 
was dark except for the moonlight that shone 
dimly through the drawn blind, but she did not 
mind that — she cared for nothing save to be 
alone with her own thoughts. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

BEYOLT. 

She threw herself on her knees by her bed- 
side, and let her head fall forw^d on her clasp- 
ed hands, in an attitude of deepest humiliation. 
And yet perhaps her chief feeling at that moment 
was not so much humiliation as hatred — ^yes, 
positive hatred — for the man whose wife she was 
in a few weeks to be. With what fervency of 
loathing she thought of his thick voice, his stag- 
gering gait, his beerj breath, his tipsy amorous- 
ness, his coarseness, his vulgarity, his horses and 
his friends — of all and every thing that was his ! 
Every half-formed sentiment of repulsion that 
had ever risen in her heart against Lord Fitz- 
John since- she had known him, and which at 
the time she had thought to have strangled in its 
birth, came back upon her now, overflowing 
with long-repressed energy, and embittered by a 
present sense of intolerable wrong. She detest- 
ed him, she abhorred him — no word was strong 
enough to express the intensity of her feelings. 
And to think that for him, that drunken clown 
who was called lord, she had rejected the lot of 
celestial happiness offered her by Raymond Lee 
— Raymond whom she had loved (it was no good 
to weigh words now), Raymond whose very up- 
braidings she would sooner listen to than to the 
wooing of an emperor — Raymond, the mere 
memory of whose love was her proudest and 
dearest possession. 

Oh ! fool, fool— wicked world-serving fool I 

The vail had fallen from her eyes now, and 
she understood clearly what she had done, what 
hitherto she had been. She knew now that she 
had always disliked the man whom she had 
grown so suddenly to hate ; that she had prom- 
ised to become his wife simply and solely because 
his name bore a prefix that would make her an 
object of envy to a number of people who were 
really nothing to her. She had willfully shut her 
eyes to every thing about him except his title, and 
for that she had sold herself. Sold herself, Ray- 
mond had said ; sold herself, a thousand inner 
voices repeated after him. In all its monstrous 
ugliness her sin stood disclosed to her, making her 
hate and despise herself almost as she hated and 
despised her betrothed husband. Alas ! alas I 
what a contemptible self-degraded wretch she 
was — and not in her own eyes only, but in those 
of Raymond Lee. He who was himself so good, 
so noble, so lofty-souled and pure-hearted, how 
unspeakably base and despicable he must hold 
her! 

And he had thought so well of her before, had 
had so little idea of her infinite unworthiness. 
He had hardly believed her even when she told 
him with her own lips how she had bargained 
herself away. He had sought excuses for her, 
had taken for granted that she was acting under 
the compulsion or persuasion of others, had done 
his best by wise counsel to save her until he 
found that she did not desire to be saved. She 
was being sacrificed to Mrs. Fanshawe's ambi- 
tion, he had told her — ^her real mother would 
have cared for her better. 

Her real mother I The words brought back 
the vision of a mild sweet face that long ago had 
watched by her bedside, the sounds of a soft 
caressing voice that had soothed her in childish 
pain and soirow ; and she knew that Raymond 
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had spoken truly. Ah yes ! her real mother 
woald have loved her too well to let her barter 
happiness in exchange for rank or any other 
worldly good ; her real mother would have 
saved her — saved her from yonder man, saved 
her from herself. Oh I why had she not been 
suffered to remain under that mother's loving 
protection while she might? why had she not 
been suffered to grow up like Amy ? Surely 
she had been hardly used in being sent out so 
early upon the world, llcr father had been 
cruel — very cruel; he ought to have borne any 
amount of poverty rather than thrust her forth 
from her inheritance of maternal tenderness and 
home affection. 

Her thoughts grew very bitter against poor 
John Haroldson just now. She remembered 
how unkind and unjust she had found him a few 
weeks ago ; and it seemed to her that he could 
never have been any thing else. Suddenly she 
checked herself with a pang of remorseful an- 
guish. An echo of the sick man's voice sounded 
in her ear, saying — 

"And though I could have borne the poverty 
for myself, I couldn't for you, my darling. It 
was for your sake, Minnie dear, or I'd sooner 
have cut my right hand off." 

For her sake — yes, of course it had been for 
her sake. She saw all, understood all now. 
How could she ever have misunderstood ? It 
was she who had been unkind, she who had 
been unjust, to have judged him as she had, to 
have doubted love of which she had received so 
many proofs. Of course he loved her — the dear, 
dear father that he was — loved h.r as much as ever 
he had done in those childish wild-primrose days 
which he had made so pleasant to her. Had he 
not well-nigh wept with joy at seeing her come 
back to him— joy that was only turned to bitter- 
ness on finding that she was to leave him again ? 
How could she have misinterpreted him so ? 
And had she not been expressly told by Joe 
Pullyn that he was pining after her, that by go- 
ing home to him she might be the comfort and 
blessing of hjs life ? Oh ! if only she had ac- 
cepted the duty thus shown her — if only she had 
gone ! 

How happy she might have been ! How she 
and her father — her own darling father — would 
have loved each other! What heavenly free- 
dom she would have found in the sanded kitchen 
— that dear old place where she and Amy used 
to play together with their mother looking on I 
No drunken lover there, no sneering sympa- 
thizers, no oppressive mother-in-law — liberty and 
peace and bliss from morning to night. Why 
had she not gone when she might — why not ? 
why not ? 

Because a rich home had seemed to her better 
than a poor one. 

The unutterable folly of the choice, the unut- 
terable flimsiness of the reason ! Good heavens ! 
what was this rich home of hers which she had 
elected to retain at such a cost — at the cost of 
freedom, happiness, and natural affection — what 
was it? A collection of soft chairs, damask 
hangings, gilt cornices — an apotheosis of up- 
holstery. She raised her head from her hands 
and looked round. There they were, showing 
spectrally in the pale moonlight — the long stiff 
curtains hanging in irreproachable foldb, the 
ianltlessl/ elegant bedstead, the elaborately- \ 



carved dressing-table, all the extremely superior 
articles of furniture by which she had hitherto 
deemed it so desirable to be surrounded — there 
they were in all their solemn decorum, preach- 
ing to her of the duty she owed to society and to 
appearances, and seeming to frown down the 
presumptuous dreams of joy and freedom sug- 
gested by the memory of the sanded kitchen. 
It was as though they said — "What would the 
respectable tradesman who supj)lied us, and who 
keeps nothing but first-class goods, think of the 
furniture at Black Moor Farm ?" Yes, but at 
Black Moor Farm she could be happy, while 
here she was miserable, and at Fitz-John Court 
would be more miserable still. 

An audacious question formed itself in her 
heart, making it beat wildly with hope and ex- 
citement. Why not be free even now ? why not 
even now go to her father and ask him to take 
her back? That sale of herself on which she 
had learned to look with such abhorrence was not 
yet complete. The preliminaries were prepared, 
but the binding forms were still wanting. Le- 
gally she was as free as ever she had been — freo 
to go and live with her father to-morrow if she 
chose. To-morrow I what ecstosy in the idea ! 

But no! she saw society shaking its grave 
head ; she heard society with its many tongues 
thundering forth *' Impossible." The wedding 
dress bought, and the bride change her mind ! 
Was such a thing ever known ? She could hear 
all the respectabilities in chorus telling her, " It 
is too late." 

Still, would her dead mother, would her living 
father deem it too late ? She did not think they 
would. 

And what had society and its respectabilities 
ever done for her ? On her side she had made 
for them sacrifices innumerable, of time, duty, 
and inclination ; but what had they done for 
her, what would they do for her save demand 
farther sacrifices ? She had been offering on 
the altar of those false gods all her life long, 
had made irretrievable immolation of the most 
[)recious thing that had ever been hers — the love 
of Raymond Lee ; and now she was required to 
immolate hei*self. As she thus recapitulated 
her wrongs, her heart swelled as though it would 
burst with rebellious resentment against the mas- 
ters she had so long served ; and, pressing her 
face against the coverlet of the bed, she wept the 
bitterest tears she had ever known. 

A few minutes passed thus, and then she lift- 
ed her head proudly, and, dashing the tears 
away, rose to her feet. Her face was very pale 
as she turned it toward the moonlight, but it 
wore an expression strangely calm and resolved 
— an expression quite unknown to any of her 
ball-room partners. It was the face of one who 
has fought a great fight and gained a great vic- 
tory. 

She went to the window, and, drawing aside 
the blind, looked out upon the night, as though 
seeking to fortify herself with some of nature's 
own tranquility. But she had not looked long 
when she was roused by a footstep approaching 
her door, the handle of which was impatiently 
shaken. 

** It is me, my dear," said a voice which she 
instantly knew to be that of Mrs. Fanshawe. 
" Open ihe dooT, \Vi«JBfe." 
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the door, on which Mrs. Fanshawe entered the 
room breathlessly. 

" Look, Minna dear, I hare just come to show 
you .... Why, child, what are you doing all in 
the dark? Light a candle directly; here is 
something that we have all been expecting just 
come home, and I want you to look at it.'* 

Mechanically and half unconsciously Minna 
lit a candle in one of the chandeliers attached to 
her mirror, producing an illumination which 
made her cheeks look almost ashy in their pal- 
lor. But Mrs. Fanshawe was too much en- 
grossed just now to be observant, and, holding 
up something to the light, exclaimed triumph- 
antly — 

"There, what do you think of that ?" 

It was^« set of diamonds, which flashed and 
glittered out of the velvet-lined case in which 
Siey were imbedded, like drops of shining spray. 

"A wedding present from your papa and me 
to Lady Fitz-John who is to be — not a shabby 
one, I flatter myself. Only see how they sparkle ! 
On your white neck they will be superb I" 

Minna raised her eyes dreamily and looked, 
but the diamonds, splendid as they were, did not 
dazzle her. Perhaps it was that she was still 
half blinded by the effect of recent tears. 

As she looked, another scene — never till now 
recollected from the day on which it had taken 
place — rose before her mind's eye, and she re- 
membered how the same hands which now held 
up the diamonds to her view had once exhibited 
a gay little dress, with a short skirt very widely 
distended and a profusion of rosebud trim- 
mings. That said gay little dress had been the 
bait to tempt her away from home and freedom 
and duty and truQ happiness. This time the 
bait was made of more costly material, but she 
was older and wiser than she had been then. 

" You may well look at them, Minna — I never 
saw any thing more magnificent in my life. 
Well, there they are, my pet ; keep them, and 
wear them for the first time at your wedding." 

But Minna shook her head, and answered in 
a low calm voice — 

** Mamma, that wedding will never be. I 
can not marry Lord Fitz-John." 



to answer ; astonishment and dismay had taken 
away her breath. And then her very brain was 
stunned with the fearful imaginings that mshed 
through it of what would happen in the cata- 
clysm pointed at by the declaration she had just 
heard — of what people would say, of how people 
would look, of how she would feSel, of orders to 
be countermanded, of exquisitely-fitting dresses 
and coronet-embroidered handkerchief suddenly 
rendered useless, of jewelry and lace and bridal 
ornaments to be taken back by the tradesmen at 
a valuation. But no — such things could not be. 
They were too horrible to find a place among the 
possibilities of the universe. She wiped the cold 
perspiration from her brow, and told herself that 
she was safe. And yet there was the fact of that 
kneeling figure at her feet to be disposed of some- 
how. 

** Minna,** she at last said sternly, "this lan- 
guage appUed to your affianced husband is noth- 
ing less than indecent. I can only excuse you by 
supposing that you are ill and hysterical, and un- 
conscious of what you are saying ; otherwise let 
me tell you that I should consider you very wick- 
ed. I don't speak of your ingratitude and un- 
dutifulness toward me, though how you can 
reconcile it te your feelings to throw me into' 
this state of agitation is certainly more than I can 
understand. You don't know the harm it docs 
me, or perhaps you would behave differently." 

And in truth her nerves were in a very un- 
wonted flutter. 

**0h I do- forgive me I do forgive me I dear, dear 
mamma !" exclaimed Minna, seizing her hand 
and covering it with kisses. **But I can not 
marry that man — ^I can not. It is not that I am 
ungrateful — oh no, no I for I love you very, very 
much, and always shall. No niece could have had 
a dearer, kinder aunt than you have been, I feel 
that over and over again. Whatever I am, I 
am not ungrateful." 

Mrs. Fanshawe drew her hand coldly away. 
This was the first time that the words aunt and 
niece had been pronounced between them for 
years, and they grated harshly on her ear. 

** You may be sure that you will never be any 
thing more than a niece to me again if you per- 
sist in holding such language. Minna, get up, 
and let there be no more of this tragedy non- 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

OPEN WAK. 

Mbs. Fanbhawe's eyes had been fastened ad- 
miringly on the diamonds, but they were turned 
instantly on Minna at these words. 

* ' What is that you are saying ?" she demanded 
sharply. 

**I can not marry Lord Fitz-John," repeated 
Minna — faintly, but still steadily. 

Mrs. Fanshawe heard, but apparently did not 
understand. She looked at Minna for a moment 
in silence, as though stupefied. 

"Can not marry Lord Fitz-John I Minna, 
what in the name of Heaven are yon talking 
about?" 

Minna clasped her hands together, and fell 
weeping at Mrs. Fanshawe's feet. 

" Mamma, mamma, do not be angry with me, 
but I can not — indeed I can not. He was drunk 
to-night, he is a bad man, and I hate him." 

For some seconds Mrs. Fanshawe had no words 



Minna rose slowly to her feet, trying to choke 
down her sobs. 

" Forgive me!" she said in a stifled voice. 

"Perhaps I shall when I know what you mean 
by your extraordinary caprice, but certainly not 
before. What am I to understand by your allu- 
sions just now to Lord Fitz-John ? Speak calmly, 
if you please ; you have agitated me quite suffi- 
ciently already. What have you to say about 
him?" 

" He is not a good man, mamma ; he gambles, 
and drinks, and keeps bad company. He is vul- 
gar and coarse and dissipated, and — and I can 
not endure him," she concluded, with a passion- 
ate biurst which she could not repress. 

" Be good enough to be a little more Jadylike," 
said Mrs. Fanshawe, with icy politeness. " Well, 
and supposing he were all that you say, it is your 
part, standing in such a relation to him as you 
do, to make the least and not the most of his 
faults. I should like to know what young man 
of his age is not a little wild sometimes. And 
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then his rank too — so exposed to temptation — 
he is not to be judged by common rules." 

No indeed — it was not in Mrs. Fanshawe's na- 
ture to judge a peer who was willing to be her 
son-in-law by common rules. 

'* Besides, you have found out nothing about 
him that you did not perfectly well know before 
you engaged yourself to him. You have nO busi- 
ness to complain ; people said he had his faults, 
and you knew that they said so. Let me tell 
you, they will be entitled to say much worse 
things of you if you play fast and loose with your 
word in this style." 

This was hitting the weak point of Minna's 
case, and Minna felt that it was so. Yes, unde- 
niably she had made her bargain deliberately and 
with her eyes open. 

'* I shall deserve all that they will say, mamma, 
and I know it. I have acted weakly and wickedly 
— I have been a worldly self-seeking wretch. 
(It was surprising how completely she had come 
to accept the fitness of these two unpleasant ad- 
jectives.) But now that I see my fault, I should 
be more wicked in keeping my word than in 
breaking it. So that J escape marrying a man 
that I hate, I do not care what people say of me." 

**Nor of me either, I suppose," and Mrs. 
Fanshawe suddenly turned scarlet with passion. 
" You don't carfthow you disgrace me — oh no I of 
course not. But perhaps I care — perhaps I care." 

She stamped violently as she spoke, the caress- 
ing maternal character she had so long kept up 
quite lost in the angry ebullition of mortified 
self-love. But then the affection of Mrs. Fan- 
shawe for Minna had always differed from the 
affection of a real mother. In place of being the 
most unselfish sentiment of which the human 
heart is capable, it was but an unconscious form 
of vanity and egotism ; and it was natural that 
when these were wounded through her adopted 
child, her love should turn to bitterness. The 
spectacle of Minna's grief, the chances of Minna's 
future happiness or unhappincss, were as nothing 
to her in view of the humiliation of having to tell 
her friends and acquaintances that her daughter 
was not going to marry a lord after all. 

" It can be no disgrace to you, dear mamma," 
said Minna trembling. ** The disgrace will be 
mine, all mine." 

** Yours, yes, it shall be yours, I promise you 
that, my young lady." Whatever there is of in- 
herent vulgarity in a character is sure to assert 
itself in moments of anger. ** Every body shall 
know that I have been no party to any thing so 
shameful, you may be quite sure. It would be 
rather better perhaps if you could undertake 
that the expense will be yours too. What do 
you say to your dresses and fine clothes, and 
your Honiton-lace veil, and your velvet at a 
guinea a yard, and these very diamonds here 
that you have thrown back in my face, and the 
lawyers' bill for drawing up the settlements? 
Lawyers indeed I it's I who ought to be paid for 
that ; the lawyers wouldn't have argued with 
Fanshawe night and day as I have done to keep 
him up to the point. And you would leave me 
in the lurch looking like a fool after all this, 
would you ? If I thought you really meant it, 
I should say that the unluckiest day of my life 
was the day I first set eyes on you." 

" Mamma !" pleaded Minna. 

** Don't call me mamma— yoa are not my 



daughter if you are to make me ashamed of you. 
It shall not be said a child of mine has been 
jilted, and that is what they will say of you, take 
my word for it. If you think yourself too good 
to marry the man you are engaged to, you may 
go back and live with your own family, if they 
will have you ; you shall no longer stay in mine." 

She could hardly doubt that this terrible threat 
would bring Minna to her senses, and stole a 
glance at her to see the effect. But Minna, 
though pale and trembling, showed no signs of 
yielding. 

" It will be right that I should go back, of 
course it is what I intend doing. I ought to 
have gone long ago ; I have neglected my fa- 
ther shanief ully — my poor dear father — but I am 
punished for it." 

Mrs. Fanshawe could scarcely believe her 
ears. She paused a moment in sheer astonish- 
ment, soon, however, absorbed in the stronger 
feeling of indignation. 

"Oh indeed! your poor dear father, do you 
say? You seem to have got wonderfully fond 
of him all of a sudden. A nice father, cer- 
tainly, who parted with you because he saw his 
way to a good bargain I" 

Minna had hitherto listened to all her aunt's 
reproaches humbly and submissively, accepting 
them as part of a merited punishment. But 
this taunt cast at John Haroldson struck a chord 
too sensitive to. be touched with impunity, and 
she became suddenly defiant. 

"It is false!" she exclaimed with flashing 
eyes. " Whatever he did was done for my sake, 
and not for his own j and if I had had a heart, 
I should have known it long ago. He is the 
best and kindest father that ever lived, and you 
must not say such things of him." 

By this time Mrs. Fanshawe was almost chok- 
ing with rage. 

"Must not! must not! Is that how yon 
speak to me ? Yes, you may well be fond of 
him — ^you are his own daughter, every inch of 
you — insolent, ungrateful girl! Go back to 
your father by all means — ^your obstinate, im- 
pertinent clod-hopper of a father, whom your 
mother disgraced herself by marrying." 

" Aunt !" remonstrated Minna, and her voice 
was so imperious as absolutely to startle the 
hearer into momentary silence. Mrs. Fanshawe 
was quite taken by surprise, perhaps as much by 
the word as by the tone in which it was uttered. 

" Oh ! is that to be the way of it? I am not 
to be allowed to speak in my own house, I sup- 
pose. Certainly, niece Minna, it is high time 
that you should look out for another home." 

"I intend to return to my own home to- 
morrow." 

"Very well. And I hope you will under- 
stand that I intend on my side that when you 
once leave this house you are never to look me 
in the face again." 

She moved toward the door as she spoke (not 
forgetting to take the diamonds with her). Min- 
na had looked and felt very stern an instant be- 
fore, but — such is the force of habit and long 
association — when she saw her aunt on the 
point of leaving her in anger, her heart sudden- 
ly softened 

"Aunt, dear aunt" — even -the fotca oC Vv5l^s^. 
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her father — "will you not forgive me? I ask 
no farther favor from you. I am content to give 
up every thing that till now you have let me call 
mine, but I can not bear to feel that you are 
angry. Do not hate me, aunt; try to think 
kindly of me.** 

It was not every one who could have resisted 
the appeal of the pale tear-stained face, the 
mournful eyes, and the supplicating voice ; but 
the disappointed benefactress was Inexorable. 
Her hand was already on the door, and she did 
not withdraw it, but merely looked round to say 
coldly — 

''Minna Haroldson, you have the night be- 
fore you to reflect. If you come tfi nie to- 
morrow morning to apologize for your past con- 
duct, and to say that you are willing to fulfill 
your engagement to your affianced husband, all 
shall be forgiven and forgotten. If not, you 
know the consequences — ^you go home, and we 
arc henceforth strangers.'* 

In another moment she had left the room. 

''Tiicn it must be so," said Minna sadly to 
herself. " For come what will, I go home to- 
morrow." 

Home! what magic in the word I what prom- 
ise of liberty ! what healing charm ! She seem- 
ed to breathe more lightly as she repeated it. 
So she was really going to be free ; so she had 
really done forever with that man! An im- 
mense load was lifted from her heart. She was 
going to a sanctuary whither no heavy -eyed, 
heavy-jawed lover, no freezing dowager, no in- 
sipid morning-caller, no fashionable milliner or 
dress-maker would dare to follow; her father 
and Amy would give her protection against 
them all — more especially against the lover. 
She shuddered as she thought of him. But ho 
belonged to the past, to that dark past with 
which she had broken forever ; let him be for- 
gotten with its other shadows. The future was 
before her, and in the future her father and 
Amy, the sanded kitchen, the wild primroses — 
home love, home peace, home happiness. And 
that future was to begin to-morrow I How she 
longed for the morrow to come! Even the 
probability of perpetnttl estrangement from the 
aunt whom she had so long called mother 
scarcely marred the pleasure of the prospect, for 
had not her ])^do-mother spoken unpardona- 
ble words of her' real mother and her father? 

Not that she thought to carry no regrets with 
her from the past into the future. One memo- 
ry there was which she felt must always cleave 
to her, blending sweet and bitter strangely 
together in her heart. That she had once 
been deemed deserving of Raymond Lee's r6ye 
would be forever her highest honor; that by 
her unworthiness she had in*evocably forfeited it 
would forever remain her heaviest punishment. 
Irrevocably forfeited she could not doubt that it 
was. He was too grand, too lofty, too severe 
in his contempt for worldliness, to give her a 
second thought ; and then she was going where 
he would never hear of her more. But he had 
helped her to her liberty by those blessed words 
which in her folly she had so hotly resented at 
the time ; he had done her good oven in the act 
of forswearing her ; it was by his means that to- 
day she was free. It was pleasant to know that 
— pleasant to feel grateful to him, as it ever mast 
bo pleasant to feel grateful to those we love. 



Before Minna slept that night there were two ,v 

letters lying folded and sealed on Iter dressing- ^ 

table, ready to be posted the first thing next ^-- 

moming. One of them was a note of dismissal ^ 

to Lord Fitz-John, the other a note of apology ^ 
to Joe Pullyn. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 

RUmONG SMOOTH. 

It was early in the afternoon of the following 
day, and Raymond Lee was sitting alone over 
his books in the little office-parlor where he had 
first seen Minna — plodding at his task with the 
stolid dreary energy of one who labors for the 
sake of labor, having no reward to expect from 
it save the present distraction which it brings. 

He had always been given to work diligently, 
but never in his life had he worked half so dili- 
gently as within the last few weeks. For until 
the last few weeks he had never known what it 
was to dread leisure ; and he did dread it now. 
Ilis past and his present were divided from each 
other by a bright dream which, after flooding his 
existence with a radiance of hitherto unsuspect- 
ed light and color, had suddenly vanished and 
left him, not as he was before, but with a hoard 
of bitter-sweet recollections that made memory a 
pain, and with a newly-aequired faculty of ap- 
preciating to its full extent the barrenness and 
desolation of his lot. Not only was he aloco 
among his fellow-creatures, but he had discover- 
ed that he could never be otherwise than alone. 
Any latent clement of hope that there might have 
been in his life formerly was crushed out of it 
now. He had made experiment of the world, 
and found that it was not for him ; that it was 
colder, falser, more sordid than he had deemed 
in his most cynical moods ; that the fairest and 
brightest it had tu ^how was tainted at the core. 
If Minna was a delusion, every thing that looked 
fair and bright must be a delusion too. Evident- 
ly there was no comfort but in oblivion, and for 
Riiymond the nearest approach to oblivion .was 
to be found in liard work. 

On this particular afternoon he was so engross- 
ed in his occuj)ation of balancing his books that 
not only was he unconscious of the soft breeze 
that played pleasantly on his face through the 
open window, and the -stray sunbeam that quiv- 
ered upon the arm-chair which had. once held ■ 
Minna, but even a tap at his door failed to rouse 
him. At last, when it had been once or twice 
repeated to no purpose, the door was opened, and 
one of his clerks entered to say — 

" If you please, sir, here's a gentleman of the 
name of Mr. Pullyn who wants very particular- 
ly to see you." 

And behind the clerk's head appeared the rud- 
dy physiognomy of Joe. 

**Only for a few minutes, Mr. Lee ; I won'^ 
detain you more than a few minutes." 

Abstract sentiments of misanthropy notwith- 
standing, Raymond had preserved his kindness 
for his old school-fellow undiminished, and im- 
mediately on recognizing him rose with extend- 
ed hand to give him welcome. 

** So it is you, Joe — who would have thought of . 
it ? Come in, pray. All well with you, I hope ?" 

Joe glanced at the clerk, who was in the act of 
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^treating, and did not answer, but shook Ray- 

. ibond's hand with a warmth which, however 

if leasing as a proof of friendship, was, physically 

llpeakinf::, rather overpowering. Raymond was 

■ ; daite surprised, for Joo was usually too shy to be 

' ./demonstrative. 

■ ji " Why, Joe, what's the matter ? And these 
■ /jjour business hours tool Any thing gone 
Wfirrong?" 

Joe looked round, and, finding that the clerk 
lad disappeared, suddenly exploded into speech. 
"Gone wrong! No, Mr. Lee, thank good- 
ss, nothing's gone wrong. What I've come to 
11 you is something quite different. Every 
hing's gone right — that's where it is — every 
''^ithing's gone right." 

c& Joe's hat went up frantically to the ceiling, 
^pdesoending to be caught triumphantly in its 
|.T owner's arms. 

i'P' "Yes, that's where it is — every thing's gone 
t-i tight. And I knew you'd be pleased to hear it, 
1 1 and I knew I couldn't make better use of the 
(^dinner hour than to come and tell you ; for as 
.^for eating, bless yon, why, it would choke me in- 
\, stead of doing me good. Yes, Mr. Lee, you may 
^'pjivell stare, but it's quite true ; every thing's gone 
right. I may marry Amy as soon as I like, and 
ake her wherever they want to send us, for Mr. 
laroldson is going to have his other daughter 
tome to take care of him. His other daughter 
i bless her ! she's the best, kindest, noblest 
feature in the worid — next I mean to my own 
[ittlo darling." 
'i-^. And Joo dandled his hat in a paroxysm of de- 

^ ' * His other daughter ?" said Raymond hoarse- 

**For Grod's sake, tell me what you mean." 

If Joe's excitement had not rendered him 

[Opelessly unobservant, he would have seen that 

friend had suddenly become pale as death. . 

" Yes, Mr. Lee, his other daughter. A regu- 

^. 'Jar brick she is if ever there was one, and I was a 

brute beast for ever breathing a word against her. 

.What do you think of her writing to meto say . . . 

- J ought to have the letter somewhere here ; you 

shall see it if I can get holdof it." 

' He commenced a tedious process of fumbling 

^\,In his pockets, while Raymond stood by fuming 

.with impatience. 

^ "I can't have left it behind surely — ah ! per- 

L^haps it's in this one. The feelings it gave me, 

^ jlr. Lee, are not to be described. I was drawing 

^np an invoice at the time, and when I came to 

read it over, I found I'd spelt carriage-paid with 

' fcWn m instead of a c. Bless you, the only wonder 

r.|8 1 was able to write at all, with my hand all of 

\k shake, and my head feeling as if a merry-go- 

: round was at work inside it. It's a good thing 

the dinner hour was so near, or else there would 

Bave been a mistake in the books as sure as I'm 

a sinner. Ah I here it is— I knew I had got it 

somewhere or other. There, read that, Mr. Lee, 

and say if she isn't an angel that wrote it." 

He held out a little note which Raymond, al- 
most snatching at it in his impatience, tore open 
md glanced through with breathless eagerness. 
The contents were as follows : — 

" Laurel House, Grove Road, 
.. ' ' * August 1 5th, Midnight. 

** Dbab Mr. Pulltn : — ^Remembering what I 
onc6 wrote to you, I fear you will not be dis- 



' posed to look on any request of mine with favor, 
; yet perhaps for my sister's sake you will grant 
I that which I am now about to make. It is that 
' you will forgive me for rudeness the recollection 
of which now causes me great pain and sclf-re> 
proach. I understand at last how good was the 
counsel you sought to give me, and I thank you 
for it most gratefully, especially as I believe it 
to have been one of the means of saving me from 
a great fault and a great misfortune. After this, 
I need scarcely say that I have determined to 
follow your advice, and to return to my dear 
father at once, having broken off the engagement 
of which you have probably heard, and which I 
am sure would not have made me happy. So, 
dear Mr. Pullyn, I trust it will not be long now 
before we are brother and sister-in-law, for Amy 
may be assured that our father shall not want 
for a nurse and companion while I live. But I 
shall tell her this myself before you can; to- 
morrow I shall be at home again. How haj)j)y 
it makes me to think of it ! and I have been so . 
unhappy lately ! I have indeed a great deal to 
thank you for, and I do thank you with nil my 
heart. Good-bye, and, hoping to see you very 
soon at my father's house, I remain, youre most 
sincerely and gratefully, 

"Minna Haroldson. 
** P.S.-— You must consider this note, and not 
the former one, as my real answer to your kind 
letter. Forget the other altogether, please. I 
am changed in name and every thing else since 
I wrote it." 

There was wild tumult in Raymond's head 
and heart as he read these words — so wild that 
for a time he hardly knew what he did, what he 
thought, or even what he felt. But he knew 
that a mighty revolution had taken place which, 
as if by the touch of an enchanter's wand, had 
made all things and creatures lovely and lovable. 
Beauty had once more become beautiful ; good- 
ness was once more good. Minna was Minna 
after all. 

"Well, have you finished?" demanded Joe, 
when he thought a reasonable time had elapsed. 
* * What do you think of it ? Wjjfcliere ever such 
a letter ? Was there ever such a girl ? — except 
Amy, of course. Wasn't I speaking truth when 
I said every thing had gone right ?^^ you see 
what she says al^ut brother and T(PBnin-law ? 
Ain't she a trump now, ain't shfe ? Hurrah ! 
(Up went the hat again, with a furious bump 
against the ceiling.) You'll excuse me, Mr. 
Lee, but I'm so 'uncommon glad that really I 
can't help it. If you only felt what it was . . . 
Though of course I know you are glad too ; you 
are too friendly not too be." 

"Yes, I am very glad," said Raymond, hand- 
ing back Minna's note. 

He dared not trust himself to say more. 
Glad I yes, indeed he was glad — feverishly, de- 
liriously glad. But he commanded himself, and 
Joe never guessed what fullness of joy was throb- 
bing under that calm exterior. 

**I was sure you would be, Mr. Lee. Bless 
mo, there goes the three quarters past one, 
and I've got to be at my desk again by two. 
Good-bye, I shall have a run for it, but I don't 
mind that; it will let off some of the spare 
steam." 
With these words and a great grasp of his friend's 
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hand, Joe made an abrupt exit, and Raymond 
found himself alone. 

So Minna had broken loose from the entangle- 
ments of wealth and rank and social opinion, 
and was free — free not only from Lord Fitz-John, 
but from the influences wliich had made the 
Fitz-John engagement possible — free as she had 
never been since childhood. Raymond had ac- 
cused her of weakness and worse than weakness 
in yielding to the temptations of the world, but 
now he was ready to accept her resistance of 
tliem as proof of preternatural heroism and 
strength. And this was the creature whom he 
had charged — and not in thought only, but in 
words spoken face to face — with being worldly 
and self-seeking I How infamously unjust he 
had been I how brutally rough-spoken I What 
could she think of him ? Was it possible that 
she could ever forgive him ? And yet must she 
not have forgiven him already, since she had 
done what he had so harshly told her that she 
ought to do ? Surely if she had listened to the 
counsels he had spoken so churlishly when ho 
had seen her last, she would listen to the love 
he would plead so tenderly when he should see 
her next. 

When ho should see her next ! He began to 
calculate with vehement impatience how many 
hours of waiting must be passed first ; he longed 
for a sight of her as a starving man for food. He 
would go over to her father's house to-morrow 
and demand an interview. To-morrow — why 
to-morrow ? why not that same evening ? No, 
hardly that evening — such precipitation might 
prqjudice him in Mr. Haroldson*s opinion. The 
father would not like the intrusion of a stranger 
during the first few hours of her return ; and 
though her letter had been written last night, she 
was not to leave St. Austin's till to-day — perhaps 
she had scarcely left it yet. 

As he came to this point, a potentiality oc- 
curred to him which seemed to set his blood on 
fire. If she had not yet left St. Austin's, it might 
be possible for him to see her before she went, 
to overtake her in the act of departing, and — if 
she were alone, as she probably would be, for his 
knowledge of Mrs. Fanshawe suggested that 
there must have been a quarrel — to plead his 
cause and know his fate at once. No sooner had 
the idea entered his head than it was acted upon, 
,and in another instant he was on his way to the 

^ railway station. 

*^ Raymond's chance guess had not deceived 
him. Minna had not yet left St. Austin's. As 
he was on the point of entering the station, a 
showy can-iage with a pair of cui-vetting horses 
drew up noisily at a few paces' distance. He 
looked round, and, between the heads of a group 
of intervening by-standers, descried a pale face 
at the carriage window which made his heart 
leap and his brain reel. It was Minna's face — 
that face which till within an hour ago he had 
hoped never to see again. 

He fell a few steps back and watched. The 
footman sprang down and threw open the car- 
riage door, a slight figure descended to the pave- 
ment, and the door was instantly shut again. 
It appeared that Raymond's most ardent desire 
was destined to be gratified ; evidently she was 
alone. In a moment more she had entered the 
.'hition, and Raymond was following a little way 
behind. Yes, she was alone, save indeed for the 



attendance of a servant who carried the sn. 
traveling-bag apparently constituting all he. 
luggage, and in whose manner — so at least 
thought Raymond — a slight shade of supercili- 
ousness was discernible. Did the man suspect 
that he was paying allegiance in a quarter where 
it was no longer due ? 

Probably the man did suspect something of 
the sort There had been a stormy scene be- 
tween aunt and niece that morning on the dis- 
covery that Minna still adhered to the rebellions 
intentions announced the previous evening. So, 
when orders were given to get the carriage ready 
to convey her to the railway station — thus much 
Mrs. Fanshawe conceded to appearances — it is 
not likely that any member of the establishment 
was taken by surprise. And then Minna's white 
face and subdued bearing fumislicd in themselves 
sufficient evidence that something unusually se- 
rious had happened For her final parting from 
the home of her youth, and from the aunt whom 
she had so long accepted as a mother, had not 
been achieved without a violent wrench ; nor in- 
deed would it have been natural that it should. 

Yet, pale as were her lips, they had never been 
compressed with an air of such resolution as 
they were now when she found herself on the 
point of commencing her homeward journey; 
and in spite of the sadness which was visible in 
her demeanor, there was in her heart a secret 
sense of triumph that unconsciously to herself 
supported her. Above all, she had no misgiving 
of error in what she was about to do. 

The servant had gone to take out her ticket, 
and she was left standing on the platform, feel- 
ing very lonely and desolate, and longing for the 
shelter of her father's roof. She was at first 
quite composed, but suddenly a strange thrill 
rushed through her veins, and she felt her heart 
beat tumultuously. A voice she recognized had 
sounded close behind her, sapng — 

«* Minna!" 

She thought she was dreaming. Nobody 
whom she knew could possibly be there, and 
Raymond Lee least of all. She turned her head 
expecting to convince herself of her mistake. 
Great Heaven! her eyes met Raymond Lee's 
looking full into her face I And she knew now 
that she was not dreaming; no dream could ^ 
have pictured the expression of those eyes so i^ 
vividly. 

He put out his hand to take hers, which was L 
yielded at once. 

"Minna!" he repeated. The syllables rose 
so familiarly to his lips that he hardly noticed 
he was calling her by her Christian name'. Min- • 
na, however, did notice it, and rejoiced from her 
inmost heart She knew that she had received 
a full pardon. 

But how had it come about? the question 
perplexed her even in the midst of her joy. She 
was happy, yet her happiness was an enigma. 

She was frankly and freely forgiven, there 
was no doubt of 'that. Raymond had taken 
possession of her, and she felt that he had done 
so. He sent away the man who was returning 
with the ticket, and told him that there was no 
need to wait, for he himself would see the young 
lady safely ofi^ And then he drew her arm 
through ms, and they slowly paced the platform 
together, unheeding the by-standers, who for 
that matter, each having his or her own business 
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to attend to, were equally heedless of them. 
Bat indeed just then Raymond and Minna were 
not to be disconcerted by any amount of obser- 
vation which could have been directed on them. 
The scene might have been shifted from a rail- 
way platform into a realm of fairy-land, and they 
would hardly have been conscious of the diflfer; 
cnce — ^already was their content so measureless'. 
And yet, save that twice spoken name of Minna, 
no word had hitherto been uttered between 
them. 

At last Raymond broke a silence which had 
certainly not been inexpressive. 

"I have just seen your letter to Joe PuUyn,'' 
he whispered. 

Minna was still mute ; she could not speak for 
sheer amazement. Raymond see her letter to 
Joe PuUyn ! how was that possible ? 

** Yes, Joe and I are old friends. And, Min- 
na, I may tell you the whole truth now — 1 saw 
your former letter too. It is my only excuse for 
Dehaving as I did that miserable night of the 
ball. It made me think I had no chance, and I 
got desperate. Forgive me for that and every 
thing else, if you can. When last I saw you I 
acted like a savage. But I was luilf mad at the 
time." 

"You said nothing but what was true,** mur- 
mured Minna tremulously. "Oh! often and 
often since that day I have felt that it was all 
true." 

" You have thought of me then? And what I 
said has really weighed something with you ?'' 

"It was all true," she repeated evasively, 
trembling more than ever. 

He came to a sudden halt, and, looking earn- 
estly into her face, asked her — 

" Minna, now that you are free again, will you 
be my wife ?" 

She could not answer at first, and he only felt 
her arm shaking convulsively within his. At 
length she was relieved by the tears springing to 
her eyes — tears as much of joy as of repentance — 
and she faltered — 

" I do not deserve it — I have been so wick- 
ed." 

"Hush, hush, you shall not say such things, 
my Minna. My Minna, for you are mine, are 
you not? Tell me, tell me — and let me know 
at once whether I am to be happy or miserable." 

" I can not bear that you should be miserable," 
she whispered, half archly, half tearfully, while a 
deep blush spread itself over her face. " But I 
have not deserved it, I have not deserved it." 

" My Minna ! You promise me then that I 
shall be happy?" 

She hung her head, and answered almost in- 
audibly — 

"I will try very hard that you shall be." 

"Minna! my darling! my beloved! my 
wife !" 

He strained her hand to his heart, and for 
a moment every thing was forgotten by them in 
the intoxication of their mutually avowed love. 
Suddenly Raymond felt the hand he held strug- 
gle to release itself. 

" My own dearest, what is it ? Why. ..." 

** I had forgotten. I have promised to stay 
with my father, and I can not break my word. 
Forgive me, but you know that my first duty is 
to him, and you will not stand in the way of my 
doing what is rights I am sure, No, no, we must 
Q 



not think of it any more — I felt at the time I did 
not deserve it." 

" Darling, is that all ? No, I will not stand in 
the way of your doing what is right — I will try 
to assist you rather. Your father shall live with 
us ; we will help each other to take care of him ; 
will not that do ? That is, if he will let me — and 
he will let me, surely," Raymond added with a 
tinge of anxiety in his tones as he remembered 
Mr. Haroldson's reputation for eccentricity. 

* * Raymond ! kind — noble — generous ! Oh 
ves! people think my father eccentric, but I 
know that he would do any thing to — to. . . " 
she paused and blushed up to the very roots of 
her hair — "to make me happy," she concluded 
in a whisper. 

" My own love ! My Minna !" 

Again he took possession of her hand, and 
this time he was allowed to keep it. Perhaps it 
was because she had not strength to resist, for 
her tears were flowing very fast under her low- 
ered vail. What had she done that she should 
bo so blest ? 

The interview had only occupied a few min- 
utes, but in those few minutes such a world of 
mute eloquence had been compressed that both 
Raymond and Minna could have believed it to 
have lasted hours. And yet, unreasonable as they 
were, they were taken most unpleasantly by sur- 
prise when the coming up of the 6rain for Holls- 
worth, a moment after this fini^ plighting of 
their troth, gave the signal of parting. It ap- 
peared to each that a whole lifetime might have 
been advantageously spent in pacing that bus- 
tling draughty railway platform arm-in-arm. 
Nevertheless they both had more or less of the 
artistic element in their composition, and under 
ordinary circumstances were not devoid of a 
sense of poetical fitness. 

But even in their parting there was comfort, 
for they could look forward to other meetings in 
the almost immediate future. " Good-bye, my 
own," were Raymond's last words whispered 
hastily through the carriage window — •^I will 
give you one day to spend undisturbed at home, 
but before to-morrow night your father shall have 
heard from me. And then, darling, then . . . ." 

At that moment the train began to move, and 
Minna heard no more, but for some seconds still 
she saw his eyes following her with an expression 
of inefiable tenderness, and read in them th^ 
promise of an assured future of happiness whi|^ 
was to date from to-morrow evening. And lOTg 
after she had lost sight of him, her own eyes were 
glistening with joy and thankfulness that rose 
straight from a full heart. What was she that 
she should be forgiven and once more chosen 
from all the world by such a man as that — the 
best and noblest of beings ? What was she that, 
fresh from such errors as hers had been, she should 
thus, without previous expiation, be called to 
bliss so pure and perfect as now certainly await- 
ed her? 

Poor Minna ! 

She knew, as Raymond did, that her father 
was eccentric; but neither she nor Raymond 
knew what was the occasion of his eccentricity, 
or on what point it was most sensitive. 
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CHAPTER XXXin. 

NO BIGGEB THAN A MAN*S HAND. 

Raymond came away from that hallowed rail- 
way platform in a dream of ecstasy. 

His way back to his office lay through busy 
thoroughfares where wagons were rumbling and 
carts rattling and the pavement swarming with 
foot-passengers, but he saw and heard nothing 
save Minna — her tearful blushing face, her sub- 
dued happy voice. Not all the triteness and com- 
monplace of the things that he might have seen 
and heard if ho had chosen — the jostling and 
pushing, the incongruous encounters of donkey- 
carts and ponderous drays, the interchange of 
chaff between the drivers, the announcements of 
fearful sacrifices in shop windows, the larking of 
small boys — had power to mar one iota of the 
poetry which love and happiness had made in 
his heart, any more indeed than the sunshine 
and clear blue sky overhead had power to add 
to it. That fullness of joy which can resist all 
vulgarizing influences from without is complete 
in itself, and can borrow no new brightness or 
melody even from the light and music of nature. 

So it was with Raymond now. He was dwell- 
ing on the memory of what had passed in that 
rapturous ten minutes' courtship ; ho was deify- 
ing Minna for her heroic renunciation of rank 
and riches, and adoring, at her shrine ; he was 
weaving visions of future and, as it seemed, as- 
sured happiness; and all else was necessarily a 
blank to him. 

It would probably have been very long ere ho 
had spontaneously awakened from so absorbing 
a reverie ; but about the middle of his walk he 
was violently roused into consciousness of the 
outer world by finding a delicately-gloved lady's 
hand suddenly extended for his acceptance, and 
hearing a female voice somewhere in his imme- 
diate neighborhood exclaim — 

" Mr. Lee ! Positively Mr. Lcc !'• 

Ho started, and gradually became aware that 
he had before him his old enemy Mrs. Yesey. She 
had just come out of a fashionable silk-mercer's 
shop, and he had unwittingly walked straight up 
to her. But though by an effort of memory and 
observation he managed to make out thus much, 
and even was able to summon sufficient presence 
of mind to do all that politeness absolutely re- 
quired, he was still very far up in the clouds. 

''I was almost afraid you had forgotten me, 
Mr. Lee ; you would have passed me if I had not 
literally forced myself upon you. And where 
have you been hiding all this time ? it is a perfect 
age since you have been seen or heard of. But 
you perceive that though you have forgotten your 
friends, your friends have not quite forgotten 
you. Any day that you happen to be passing 
near my house, Mr. Lee, I should be so delight- 
ed if you would look in. We don't keep much 
company; neither Arabella nor myself can 
stand it; but to see a friend in a friendly 
way — a really friendly way, you know — is our 
greatest pleasure. Those unmeaning, over- 
grown balls and dinner-parties — oh dear ! dear ! 
Well, all I know is, / never could understand 
what there is to enjoy in them." 

The emphasis on the personal pronoun bore 

latent reference to Mrs. Fanshawe and Minna. 

Mrs. Yesey knew that Raymond had for some 

time been estranged from them, and thought that 



she could not possibly do better than give him 
to understand that she and Arabella were of an 
entirely different stamp. But Raymond had not 
even been listening to her. 

She was encouraged by finding that he had 
heard her overtures without seelung to excuse 
himself, and resumed in her most cordial tones — 

"We shall quite expect a call from you then, 
Mr. Lee. Or perhaps if you could manage to 
drop in some evening at tea-time ... No cere- 
mony, you know, oiUy a cup of tea and a little 
pleasant chat. By the way, this is dreadful news, 
is it not ? You have heard of course ?" 

** What news?** asked Raymond absently. 

*'Why, about Miss Fanshawe, you know — '* 
Raymond became suddenly attentive. " What ! 
is it possible you have not heard ? and yet so 
many people are talking about it. Lord Fitz- 
John has given her up — is it not shocking ?" 

Raymond was not able to repress a start at be- 
ing confronted with so undreamed-of an h3rpoth- 
esis. The bare possibility of such a thing as 
Lord Fitz-John*s giving up Minna had never en- 
tered his brain, and for a moment the suggestion 
overwhelmed him by the sheer force of its unex- 
pectedness. But immediately afterward he re- 
membered how he had that morning seen it ^Tit- 
ten in Minna's own hand that she had broken off 
an engagement which she knew could not make 
her happy ; and he breathed freely again, listen- 
ing to Mrs. Yesey in a temper compounded of 
intense scorn for the individual scandal-monger 
and amused philosophical curiosity in the genus. 
He wanted to see how far impudence and inge- 
nuity could go in making plain facts look precise- 
ly the reverse of what they were. 

"Poor dear girl — only fancy what a cruel 
mortification ! Why, she will never be able to 
hold up her head again, one would think. Well, 
I shall never say but what Lord Fitz- John has 
used her infamously. He never cared for her 
mucli, I am afraid; indeed I have just had it 
from a friend who has been at Fitz-John Park 
this morning, that Lady Fitz-John always expect- 
ed him to get tired of her. But for all that, a 
promise is a promise, and ought to be respected 
as such. Even if she did go a little, too far in the 
way of encouraging him, poor thing — and I won't 
deny that I should be sorry to see a daughter of 
mine practice such transparent devices for en- 
tangling a young man — still he ought to have 
had more consideration for the girl he had once 
promised to marry. Such a frightful humiliation 
for her, you know. And I believe the letter he 
wrote giving her up wos something perfectly bru- 
tal. In a lower rank of life there would be an 
action, but he considers himself safe against that 
of course — oh ! altogether it is a most cowardly 
proceeding. I can hardly contain my indigna- 
tion when I think of it. To blight a poor girl's 
prospects in that manner I They say she went 
into hysterics when she heard of it, and no won 
der. Why, the trousseau is all bought, and every 
thing to my own knowledge ordered, down to the 
very cake. It is perfectly awful. The poor dear 
Fanshawes ! I am so longing to see them ; they 
must be in sad suffering, I am sure. So much 
for ambition, you see. Ah I I am very,, very 
much grieved." 

She paused for a moment to take breath, al- 
most exhausted by the rapid, not to say lively, 
flow of her lamentations. By this time Raymond 
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had heard qaite enough of her, and seized the 
opportunity of bringing the intenriew to a close. 

** Mrs. Vesey, after this, it is necessary for me 
to tell you that in every thing you have just said 
you are entirely mistaken. Good-afternoon." 

He raised his hat and passed on, leaving Mrs. 
Vesey absolutely transfixed with angry amaze- 
ment. 

** Decidedly the man is mad," she thought to 
herself as soon as she had sufficiently recovered 
to think at all ; and she found much comfort in 
the theory. 

In the meanwhile Raymond walked on, full of 
the most profound disgust for the ways of the 
world in general, and for Mrs. Vcsey's ways in 
particular. 

"Was that real life or a scene out of the 
* School for Scandal ?* But they are much the 
same, I fancy ; much the same — fashionable real 
life at least. And those arc the kind of people 
who are called friends, are they ? That is to say, 
people who know just enough of yon to feel an 
interest in murdering your character and tak- 
ing away the happiness of those who believe 
in you. Why, supposing it possible that I could 
have been deceived by the slander she invent- 
ed or repeated just now, what could I have 
thought ..." 

His brow darkened for a moment ; then, re- 
covering himself, he went on with his medita- 
tions thus — 

"But I won't suppose it possible, it is too hor- 
rible to imagine what I should have thought. My 
o^vn darling I I owe her an apology for listening 
to the woman's talk as long as I did. Still it is 
worth while to see how they do these things. 
A very finely developed lie, certainly, considering 
it can not be more than a few hours old — a most 
promismg young lie. I wonder what size it will 
have reached to-morrow. It will get plenty of 
careful nursing and tender caressing at all events ; 
every old woman in St. Austin's will give it a 
dandle. Well, let them say what they like — it 
can only amuse us. Minna renounces Lord 
Fitz-John — I have the passage in her letter by 
heart — and she gets the credit of being renounced 
byjiim. Very good indeed — intensely natural 
ant characteristic. It was not considered pos- 
sible that she should voluntarily give up a lord. " 

His lip curled with contempt and indignation, 
yet less with indignation than contempt. For as 
he told himself, it was no good to be angry about 
a slander which in another day he would forget 
that he had ever heard. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

THE PATTED CALP. 

And now Minna was settled at home — in that 
old real home from which she had so long been 
an exile — and was as happy as a bird escaped 
from a gilded cage into its native woods. 

She had glided up the little garden in the gold- 
en glow of the afternoon sunshine, and, finding 
her own way into the kitchen where her father 
sat brooding in his accustomed arm-chair, had 
fallen kneeling at his feet. 

" Dear father, can you forgive me ? I have 
come to stay with you always if you will let me." 

No more words than these had been necessary 



to open all the frosen-up fountains of John Har- 
! oldson's tenderness. Even surprise at her unex^ 
' pected appearance was swept away in the rising 
tide of joy which in one moment had inundated 
his spirit ; and, with as little pause or nesitation 
as though he had been waiting for her coming 
all day, he put his arms round her and folded 
her to his heart. 

"Minnie, my Minnie — my little darling 
child." 

Thus had she been installed in her old place 
by her father^s fireside and in her father's love. 

That humble home was like a heaven to her. 
She felt herself so free there, so safe, above all so 
well loved. Her father seemed to worship the 
very ground she stood upon ; she found his eyes 
constantly following her with a look of intense 
yearning affection that made her understand 
what a miserable imitation of parental love it was 
with which she had hitherto been content. Nor 
did Amy grudge her any of this long hoarded and 
suddenly poured forth tenderness. Amy herself 
joined in the welcome too heartily to be jealous, 
and vied with her father in affectionate, almost 
adoring, homage to the new-comer. And this 
conduct on Amy's part was not prompted mere- 
ly by satisfaction at finding herself set free to 
marry Joe. She loved Minna for Minna's own 
sake, and would have loved her just the same 
if there had been no such person as Joe in the 
world. Not that it must be supposed that so 
tender-hearted a little thing remained coldly apa- 
thetic in the prospect of a speedy union with the 
man of her choice. On the contrary, the idea 
fluttered her tremendously ; and* a letter which 
came from him a few hours after Minna's re- 
turn, imploring her to name the earliest day 
possible for their marriage, caused her to blush 
more uncomfortably and feel more profoundly 
happy than she had ever done in the whole course 
of her experience. 

And Minna was almost as happy in her sis- 
ter's happiness as in her own. She was never 
tired of hearing Amy talk about Joe and his 
manifold excellencies, and was incessantly intro- 
ducing his name into the conversation for the 
pure pleasure of witnessing Amy's enjoyment of 
the subject. At the same time perhaps she did 
not quite forget that she was thus establishing a 
claim on her sister for a reciprocation of good 
offices when it should be known that she too 
had somebody whose name sounded pleasantly 
in her ears. For as yet she had said nothing 
about Raymond. She left him to open his suit 
for himself, and in the meantime was content 
that her father should ascribe the sudden change 
in her character and views of life entirely to her 
aversion for the bridegroom of her aunt's choice. 

That night the sisters sat up talking as scan- 
dalously late as they had done on a previous oc- 
casion. This time, however, it was not down 
stairs but in their bedroom that the talk was held, • 
which gave it quite a new character of cosiness 
and sisterly intimacy. Besides, when somehow 
or other they had actually succeeded in saying a 
final good-night, they remembered that next 
morning they were to renew their intercourse on 
the same footing, and not once more to become 
strangers to one another ; and this made matters 
a great deal pleasanter. The thought <\€ iVisajift. 
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ticipatory enjoyment of the future ; but then, let 
them be as far diyided as they might, they would 
always be as sisters, and that was the only thing 
they need really care about. They were sisters, 
and nothing again should make them less than 
sisters — what a point that was to have establish- 
ed ! Such a delicious thing as it was to have a 
sister! Minna's last waking impression was 
wonder how she had ever done without one. 

Next day the enchantment for the home- 
returned wanderer was not broken by the sun 
shining through the little lattice-window on the 
staring best patchwork coverlet and the pair of 
old-fashioned Scripture prints adorning the 
coarsely papered walls. She took every thing in 
good part — the coverlet, the prints, the coarse 
paper ; and not only these, but the sanded flags 
down stairs, the cleanly scrubbed deal table at 
which she was expected to breakfast, the cheap 
cups and saucers, the big brown loaf— all the 
beginnings of the daily routine of farm-house 
life. It was an actual pleasure to her to see every 
thing about her so different from what she had 
been accustomed to ; the difference helped to 
mark the distinction between past and present. 
And then the novelty of it all was so charming! 
There were so many things to ask the names and 
the uses of — so many unknown household process- 
es to watch and wonder at, and make-believe to 
assist in. To roll up her. sleeves under pretense 
of helping, and stand looking at Amy making 
the pudding, was a sensation quite extraordinary 
in its newness. So was learning to make the 
beds, and so was winding up the roasting-jack. 
She did not feel a bit of shame in interesting 
herself in what she had hitherto regarded as 
work exclusively appropriated to servants. On 
the contrary, she took huge delight in her self- 
imposed tasks, fluttering joyously from one to 
another, and prying into every thing with tlie 
inquisitiveness of a spoiled child. The menial 
and the vulgar did not exist for her any more ; 
every thing was delightful. 

But she was so happy — ^probably that was the 
grand secret of her inability to criticise. She 
felt herself suddenly translated from bondage 
into freedom — freedom of body and soul — free- 
dom to do what she liked with her own time with- 
out being haunted by the obligation of making 
morning calls and writing little pink notes in the 
third person, freedom to dress in her own way 
without worrying herself about newest fashions, 
freedom to love her father and Amy as much as 
nature prompted her to love them,' and to show 
her love as openly as she chose. Above every 
thing, had she not the assurance of being beloved 
by Raymond? All the happiness which she 
found in her home, in her liberty, in the society 
of her father and Amy, came to her filtered 
through the medium of a still greater happiness 
that floated about her soul like a golden halo 
— the consciousness of Raymond's love. For in 
the midst of the excitement of these first hours 
of her return his image was constantly before her, 
giving a brighter tinge of color to whatever she 
saw, whether with bodily or mental vision. No 
wonder that she found all things perfect. 

If John Haroldson and Amy had been very 
observant, they might have noticed that the com- 
motion of Minna's spirits, instead of calming 
down, rather increased as the day advanced. 

The fact was, she remembered Raymond's 



j promise that her father should hear from him 
I before night ; and as the evening approached she 
became more and more filled with a nervons yet 
not unpleasant flutter of expectation, of which 
an additional flow of gayety was alike the expres- 
sion and the mask. By a few diplomatically 
framed questions, she had managed to elicit that 
the last post arrived at Hollsworth some time 
before eight o'clock, and that shortly after that 
hour a letter might be delivered at the farm- 
house. Though, as Amy sagely remarked, there 
was not likely to be any letter that evening, as 
this was one of Joe's days for getting away early, 
and he would almost certainly be coming in per- 
son. Egotistical Amy — she seemed to think 
that Joe was the only young man in the world 
who could write a letter. But Minna knew bet- 
ter, and began straightway to count how many 
hours there were till eight o'clock. 

However mistaken Amy might have been in 
her deduction, she proved to be quite right in her 
premises. It was one of Joe's days for getting 
away early, and just as the family were sitting 
down to tea, Joe and Captain Pullyn were seen 
coming up the garden. Minna was quite de- 
lighted. The visitors would help to distract her 
from her self-consciousness as eight o'clock ap- 
proached, and besides, she was glad to see them 
for their own sakes, having made up her mind to 
be very fond of them both. 

Amy hastened out of the little parlor, where 
in compliment to Minna the tea-things had been 
laid, and went to admit her guests. Somehow 
Joe seemed much more difficult to admit than 
Captain Pullyn, for the latter preceded his son 
into the parlor by some two or three minutes. 
The old seaman had evidently been told of the 
transformation in Minna's character since he had 
seen her last ; and, without thinking it necessary 
this time to ask any leave by word or look, walk- 
ed straight up to her, took her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

"Bless you, little Minnie, bless you from the 
bottom of the old cap'en's heart. I always had 
a feeling that you'd take the right tack at last." 

Minna was slightly shocked for the first mo- 
ment at finding herself so unceremoniously em- 
braced, but she had determined to take nothing 
amiss from her old friend, and submitted with a 
good grace. There is even reason to believe that 
his kiss was not altogether unreciprocated. At all 
events he seemed quite satisfied with his recep- 
tion. 

" Bless you, Minn^ bless you every day in the 
week and every week ui the year. Why, what a 
bright happy little one it is ! Jack Haroldson, 
what do you say to her now ? Confound you. 
Jack, she ought to have been my daughter in- 
stead ; you don't deserve a bit of her." 

" I know I don't," said a choked voice which 
Minna at first hardly recognized as her father's. 
** But I love her — God knows how I love my lit- 
tle darling." 

"Dear father!" said Minna, reaching him 
her hand. 

She was beginning to feel a little choked too, 
when the door again opened, and Amy entered, 
showing in Joe and a strong smell of pomatum. 

Looking very sheepish, Joe advanced to shake 
hands with his future sister-in-law, of whom, 
truth to say, he still stood rather in awe. Behind 
herback^e spoke and thought of her as an angel, 
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or a brick, or a darling, just as he might have 
spoken and thought of Amy ; but in her presence 
he could not help regarding the elegant town-bred 
young lady as somehow of a different clay from 
other people, and would have deemed it a free- 
dom to apply such every-day epithets to her 
even in his own mind. Just now he thought of 
her only as the young lady or Miss Fanshawe, 
or, by a great effort of imagination, as Miss 
Minnie. 

He had prepared a little speech of thanks 
which he began to murmur forth — rather stam- 
meringly, for he felt the words slipping out of his 
memory as fast as he wanted them. 

" Language fails me, miss — fails me — to ex- 
press — to express how grateful . . ." 

But, to his relief, Minna would not listen to 
him. 

"No, no, please don't. You know very well 
that it is I who have to thank you — there, that 
will do. And don't call me Miss any thing, 
please (Joe had said * miss' pure and simple, but 
she chose to ignore the vulgarism). My name 
is Minna." 

She still thought of herself as Minna instead 
of Minnie ; that modification of her Christian 
name was the only thing which had come to her 
from her aunt that she wished to retain. For 
Raymond had known her first under the name 
of Minna, and had called her by it, and it had 
thus become dearer to her than even that which 
sounded so familiar from the lips of hir father 
and Amy. 

But Joe was as yet far too shy to call her cither 
Minna or Minnie, and only blushed very deep- 

And now they all took their places round the 
tea table, Joe and Amy getting together in the 
most natural way possible, and Minna finding 
herself between her father and Captain Pullyn. 
A happier group that evening's sun looked upon 
nowhere. The Captain had never been so hila- 
rious, John Haroldson never so beaming, Joe and 
Amy never so loving, and Minna never so per- 
fectly at home with every body about her. She 
had hours ago made up her mind that her father 
was the best and kindest and most indulgent 
father in the world ; and now she found herself 
wondering how she could ever have disliked such 
a dear good-natured old darling as the captain, 
or such a fine manly young fellow as Joe, while 
she thought nothing could be more charming 
than to watch the innocent by-play between him 
and Amy. 

Thus was she rewarded for throwing off the 
fear of the world in her judgment of her neigh- 
bors. When she had last seen Captain Pullyn 
and Joe, she had considered not their good qual- 
ities, but what her grand acquaintances at St. 
Austin's would think of seeing her with such 
friends, and had not dared to find them other- 
wise than detestable. Now she judged them ac- 
cording to her own canons of what was good and 
genial and worthy of liking, and found them de- 
lightful. She knew that they were not what so- 
ciety would call gentlemen, but she knew too that 
they were more generous and warm-hearted and 
chivalrous, more incapable of doing a mean ac- 
tion or of wounding the susceptibilities of others, 
than a great many whom it would call gentlemen, 
and felt that to be ashamed of them would be 
nothing less than dastardly. So fast was Minna 



learning to emancipate herself from the tyranny 
of that external opinion whose judgments she had 
hitherto accepted as law. But then, as some 
qualification of her undoubted meritoriousness, 
it must be remembered that Raymond constitu- 
ted her world now, and that she knew Joe to be 
already endorsed by his friendship. 

Toward the end of tea, as a pause presented 
itself in the whispered talk of the lovers and the 
noisier chat of the old men, Joe glanced timidly 
round the table, and, finding Minna looking an- 
other way, felt emboldened to make a statement^ 
of general interest which had been on his mind 
all this time. 

" Fve got a piece of news for you this evening, " 
he began, looking very hard into the dregs of his 
cup, and stirring them industriously with his 
spoon. " At least I ought not to say news, for 
you can't call a thing news exactly that has not 
happened, and perhaps never will ; indeed, when 
I look at it in that light I don't know whether it 
is'nt foolish to say any thing about it at all, see- 
ing it may only cause disappointment through 
coming to nothing, which it is as likely to do as 
not, and I don't deny it would be a disappoint- 
ment to me both for myself and for others, but of 
course in this world we must all learn to bear our 
crosses, which may turn out for our good after- 
ward though unpleasant at the time, the same 
as pills and long sermons and ..." 

** What the devil, Joe ! cut it short, can't you?" 
exclaimed the captain impatiently, seeing that 
Joe was not likely to extricate himself spontane- 
ously from the toils of his exordium. *• News or 
no news, out with it, and don't make such a con- 
founded long parley." 

"Well, now that I have mentioned it, I sup- 
pose I must go on, but I do hope it won't be the 
cause of unfounded expectations. What I was 
going to say, then, is that there's a kind of 
chance — only a chance, you know — that I may 
get a rise without having to go to Ceylon after 
all." 

A thrill of joyful surprise ran round the little 
table. Minna and Amy exchanged rapturous 
glances. Then perhaps the pleasant sisterly 
intercourse which they both found so delightful 
would not need to be suspended. 

"Mind you, it's as uncertain as ever was," 
said Joe, cautiously. " But there's a talk of 
Brown Brothers dissolving partnership, and our 
Mr. Brown — Brown Stout as we call him— get- 
ting rid of the business out there altogether to 
the other Mr. Brown, who has always had more 
to do with it. It seems the Ceylon braifch Iras 
been very badly managed lately, and last mail 
brought news of some ugly losses which made 
Brown Stout regularly foam up and tell the oth- 
er one they would do better apart, and the oth- 
er one answered back equally savage — so at least 
Tom Wiggett our youngest junior swears to 
having heard when in the room to put coals on. 
And that isn't all, for only this morning the oth- 
er Brown asked David Rust, our senior clerk, 
who knows all about Ceylon from having been 
bom there, what he would take for going out 
to put matters straight, and David promised 
to tiiink it over, and afterward wrote to name 
a thousand a year. So if the partnership's dis- 
solved, I shouldn't have to go out to Ceylon, 
and if old Davy gets his thousand a year, as I'm 
sure I hope h.e may, M'Conkey, the second clerk, 
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would step into his shoes, and I shoald step into 
M'Conkey's, at a salary of two fifty to my own 
certain knowledge. And if it wouldn't be glorious 
to have all that without leaving home for it, I 
don't know what would," concluded Joe, quite 
forgetting his caution, and taking to rub his 
hands lustily. 

** Glorious I I should think so," chuckled the 
captain after him, rubbing his hands too. 

**It would be the only thing that could make 
me any happier than my little Minna has made 
me already," said John Haroldson, glancing 
* fondly from one of his daughters to the other. 

The sisters said nothing, but smiled and nod- 
ded to each other across the table. 

**But it may all turn out quite different, yon 
know," said Joe despondingly, recalled to pru- 
dence by the elation of the others. " It wouldn't 
be the first time there have been reports in the 
office which have come to nothing. Better think 
no more about it." 

"I can't help thinking about it," murmured 
John Haroldson, shaking his head. *^ It is too 
pleasant not to be thought about. Tou needn't 
throw cold water on us, Joe." 

<*I wish I hadn't mentioned it, almost," said 
Joe uneasily. 

Here Captain Pullyn came to the rescue. 

" If that's the way you take it. Jack, Joe is 
quite right to throw cold water on you. People 
who are always looking ahead for good luck arc 
just the ones that never come up with it ; and 
to-day you've got good luck enough alongside 
of you to keep you content for a thousand year." 

"I know that," said the farmer, slipping his 
arm round his eldest daughter's waist. 

** Alongside of you and of me too," contin- 
ued the captain, looking down affectionately on 
Minna. <^ Betwixt us she is — the prettiest smil- 
ingest piece of luck that ever my eyes rested 
upon. Here's to her health and long life ! It's 
a shame to drink such a toast only in a cup of 
tea, but we'll do it in grog at supper, and Amy 
shall mix it extra strong on purpose." 

" Can Amy mix grog ? That will be another 
lesson for me to learn. I have been learning so 
many things to-day, captain." 

"Have you indeed, my hearty? That's 
well." 

** Oh ! so many things. To lay the cloth for 
dinner, and roast a joint, and make a pudding. 
I am to try my hand on the pudding next Sun- 
day. I hope you don't think that bad news, 
captain ? And there's another thing I want to 
learn, but that I must get you to teach me. I 
think you smoke, don't you ? 

*• Smoke ! My heart alive ! who would have 
thought of you wanting to learn smoking!" 

Minna shook her head at him saucily. 

"You are a very naughty man, and I've a 
good mind not to say another word to you all 
the evening. What I want is yes or no to my 
question. Do you smoke?" 

' ' I'm afraid I do, but don't set it down against 
me. I won't before you, my rose-bud." 

" Yes, but you shall before me, and you shall 
begin this veiy evening after supper. And what 
you have got to teach me is how to fill your 
pipe." 

The captain stared with as much wonderment 
as if it had been the Queen of the Fairies who 
made offer of this homely service. 



"Fill my pipe — ^you — with those dainty little 
hands fit for nothing but piano-playing. What 
do you know about filling pipes?" 

** Nothing at all yet, or I shouldn't want to be 
taught. But I have heard of young ladies filling 
pipes for gentlemen whom they want very much 
to please, and I want very much to plea^ you, 
captain." 

"Hear her! the monkey! Jack, ain't you 
jealous ?" 

"Not a bit of it," said John Haroldson stoutly. 
"It's you would be jealous of me if you had 
heard the things she has been saying to jne all 
day." 

" Oh ! she's a deep one, she is. And you mean 
to say the smell of 'baccy won't make you ill ?" 

" It won't be the first time I have smelt to- 
bacco," said Minna, thinking of Lord Fitz-John. 
"Well, will you teach me ?" 

" Oh yes ! I'll teach you. Well, of all the 
rum things I ever heard of," went on the captain 
musingly, "this is one of the rummest. She's 
willing to see me smoke, and what's more, wants 
to make one of them pretty little fingers a tobac- 
co-stopper for me. Not that it's the first time 
I've heard of a lady setting up as a tobacco- 
stopper— -ha ! ha ! ha ! Tom Stokes's wife was 
one, she used to throw her husband's pipes into 
the fire as fast as he bought 'em until she took 
it into her head they made the chimney smoke, 
and then she drowned 'em in the water butt. 
Poor T#m — he wouldn't have minded much if 
she'd gone in after them, I think — ha I ha ! ha ! 
She was a Tartar was Tom Stokes's wife." 

" Ah ! but I'll be a tobacco-stopper of the right 
sort," said Minna — "you shall see." 

This kind of talk made time slip by with won- 
derful rapidity, and soon it was late enough for 
the candles to be lit, whereupon cards were pro- 
duced, and Minna was initiated into the mys- 
teries of Pope Joan. The laughing, and talking, 
and whispering that there was over those cards, 
to be sure ! The bad jokes that were make, and 
the bursts of laughter they elicited ! The spe- 
cial delight every one took in teasing the lovers ! 
There was a roar when somebody suggested that 
Joe and Amy should go partners, and another 
roar when Joe innocently announced that he had 
got matrimony, and another roar when Amy 
played hearts. And on each occasion John Har- 
oldson roared the loudest, laughing at every joke 
till the tears ran down his cheeks. Amy looked 
on him in amazement ; she had had no idea of 
the capacity for mirth that was in him. 

Somewhere between eight and nine o'clock, just 
as the merriment was at its height, a sharp ring 
made itself heard .through the house ; and Minna, 
remembering what she had learned of HoUs- 
worth postal arrangements, felt herself suddenly 
getting very hot. 

" Hollo ! what's that ?" said the captain. 

" It must be the postman, I think," said Amy. 
" Nobody else gives such a ring." ^ 

"Oh indeed ! What sort of a ring do you 
give, Joe ? Plain gold— hey ?" 

Every body laughed — except Amy, who went 
to open the door, and Joe, who followed to assist. 
After a little delay their task was accomplished, 
and they came back. Amy bearing a letter. 

"For me!" said John Haroldson, looking at 
the superscription. "Who has taken to write 
to me, I wonder ? — / haven't got any lovers. " 
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He broke the seal, and Minna bent her eyes on 
her cards with an air of absorbed interest, though 
.for the moment she had completely forgotten 
how to play them. 

** That's right, Minnie — nothing like applica- 
tion to business," said the captain. "It*s ray 
lead this time, and I'll play hearts out of compli- 
ment to Amy. Eight of hearts, nine of hearts 
— ten of hearts wanted. Ten of hearts wanted, 
Jack. Look into your father's hand, Minnie ; 
he is too much taken up with his love-letter to 
mind his business." 

Minna made a pretense of obeying, and in so 
doing managed to glance up into her father's face. 
His eyes were riveted on the letter as though he 
would never be able to take them off again. Tes, 
evidently it was the letter ; none other would have 
power to interest him so. It must have surprised 
him very much, for he>had got quite pale over it ; 
but that was not at all strange, thought Minna, 
oh no ! not at all strangie under the circumstances ; 
any body watching her would no doubt think she 
looked pale too. He must be so surprised, yon 
know! 

" Well, Jack, who is it ? A rich widow ?" 

Minna trembled to hear the question, afraid 
'that her father would forthwith publish the con- 
tents of the letter ; and if he did, she felt that she 
must straightway sink into the earth. 

** Oh ! nothing — nothing — only an old bill," 
was the answer, and Minna blessed her father 
from the bottom of her heart for his delicate con- 
sideration of her feelings. 

He crushed the letter into his pocket (where 
Minna was afraid it would get sadly crumpled), 
and after a moment*s pause said — 

" I have just thought of something Fvo got to 
do. You must get on without mo for a little 
while.'* 

He rose and turned from the table so quickly 
that Minna was not able to get another view of 
his face before he left the room. He had gone 
to read the letter over again in private, she 
thought to herself; he was evidently a little agi- 
tated by it, but that was only natural. 

Meanwhile the game went briskly on, and 
Minna was obliged to rouse herself from her pre- 
occupation as best she could. But the effort of 
playing cards whose very names she hardly re- 
membered, and of laughing at sallies which she 
had scarcely heard, began to be more and more 
irksome, and she was relieved when, some ten 
minutes after her father had left the table, she 
heard his voice calling to her from the stair-case — 

"Minnie!'* 

She laid down her cards, and, asking to bo 
excused for a few minutes, quitted the room with 
a beating heart. The stair-case was quite dark 
except for a ray of dim candlelight that escaped 
through the half-open door of her father's room ; 
but, dark as it was* she felt herself blushing 
hotly as she ascended it. Was she not going to 
be asked for her decision on the question nearest 
her heart ? 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

FORBIDDINa THE BANNS. 

If Minna had been less absorbed than she was 
in blushing self- consciousness, even the dull 
light of the solitary candle that burned in her 



father's room would have sufficed to show her, 
as she entered, that something was wrong. 

No mere shock of surprise at finding the hand 
of his newly returned daughter so soon demand- 
ed of him could account for the change which a 
few minutes had wrought on his face and man- 
ner, lately so joyous. He was sitting by a small 
table on which his arm rested heavily as though 
for support, his features were pale and drawn, 
his mouth nervously twitching; altogether he 
looked ten years older than the John Haroldson 
who had been playing at Pope Joan with such gus- 
to down stairs. But Minna's eyes were cast de- 
murely on the ground, and these signs of agita- 
tion were lost on her. 

He looked up on hearing her footstep, and 
beckoned her, saying hoarsely — 

" I have a letter here — a letter." He held up 
a letter which Minna recognized as the one 
which had just been brought to him ; but though 
she observed this, she did not observe, as she 
might have done, that his fingers trembled so 
that he could scarcely hold it. 

He paused a moment as if for breath, then 
went on — 

**He says you know all about it, Minnie, but 
that's not true, is it ? Oh ! no, no I it is not true 
— I see it is not. He is nothing to you, or you 
would have told me of it yourself, would you 
not?" 

Minna dropped down on her knees, and, tak- 
ing one of her father's hands in hers, bent her 
face very low over it, as much perhaps to hide 
her blushes as for any thing else, for it did not 
occur to her to imagine that there could be any 
special need for entreaty in pleading Raymond's 
cause. 

• ** I knew he was going to write so soon that I 
thought it better to wait. Oh ! he is so good ! 
I shall never be able to tell you how good he is. 
It was he who first made me see how wicked I 
was in neglecting my dear, dear father so long. 
Shall I confess a secret to vou, father ? I am 
afraid there would not have been this change in 
me, this blessed, blessed change, if I had not — 
oh ! I don't know how to tell you, but you must 
not laugh at me — if — if I had not — liked him, 
in fact — and hated myself for choosing that 
dreadful Lord Fitz-John instead. So you see 
how much cause I have to be grateful to him, 
father dear. You are grateful to him too — ^for 
my sake, you know— just a little tiny bit, are 
you not?" 

She paused for an answer, still stooping over 
her father's hand, for she felt her face in such a 
blaze of blushes that she dared not encounter 
his eyes. 

But no answer came ; only dead silence, and 
with a heavy sinking at her heart she instinct- 
ively began to feel that something was amiss. 
What could it be ? Suddenly it flashed across 
her mind that he might think her marriage in- 
volved another parting between them,-&nd her 
heart rose again. In that case it was not won- 
derful that he should object. 

*' He does not want to take me away from yon 
— I hope you don't think that. Has he not told 
you ? You are to live with us, father dear, and 
he is to help me to take care of you — those were 
his own words. Were they not pretty words, 
father ? I felt I should never be able to thank 
him enough for them. Oh ! he is so kind and 
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good and generoos, yon have no idea. But you 
will know it when you see him — ^you will like 
him 60 much, so much. Don't you feel already 
that you are going to like him ? Ob, do tell me I" 

She paused again, but again there was no an- 
swer. The suspense was too great to be endured, 
and with a sudden movement of fear she gaaed 
up into his face. Alas! she had neycr seen 
its expression so hopelessly dark and rigid, and 
the eyes seemed to be looking far away from her 

''^Father, what is the matter? You are not 
angry, surely?'* 

At her cry his eyes became instantly fixed on 
her again, and the tenderness returned to them 
at once. 

** Angry, my darling ! angry I" 

He drew her nearer to him, and pressed a long 
loving kiss on her upturned face. 

'^ Father, my own dear father ! you make me 
so happy I" 

To her surprise she discovered him to be trem- 
bling violently. 

" Minnie," he began, with an endeavor to steady 
himself, smoothing her soft hair with his hand, 
and again looking away from her — '* Minnie . . ." 

Just then a tap was heard at the chamber 
door, and Amy entered to say that supper was 
ready down stairs. But her father shook his head. 

« Never mind me — I am not going down stnirs 
again this evening.** 

"Not going down again I" cried Amy aston- 
ished. * * Are you not well ?'* 

" Not very well," ho answered wearily, turning 
away his face so that she should not discover how 
pale it was ; ' ' and Minnie is kind enough to keep 
me company, you see. No, no — it is nothing ; 
don't fidget, little woman. Run down again, and 
enjoy yourself." 

Amy lingered a moment, but, seeing that her 
father was not inclined for farther conversation, 
reluctantly withdrew to superintend the maimed 
rites of supper-time down stairs. 

The interruption caused by her entrance seem- 
ed to have given John Haroldson time for gath- 
ering new strength, for no sooner had she left the 
room than he said, in a hollow, sepulchral, but 
still firm voice — 

" Minnie, you will never speak again about my 
making you happy. I was not born to make any 
one happy — I have found that out now. Child, 
it can not be ; put it out of your mind at once ; 
it can never, never be." 

Minna trembled in her very heart to hear these 
words, and yet could hardly believe Aat she un- 
derstood their application. She looked at him, 
but his eyes were still steadily averted. 

" What can not be ? Father, for Heaven's sake 
tell me. What can not be ?" 

"What you were speaking of just now — what 
he speaks of in that letter." 

" That you should live with us, do you mean ? 
But you must, you shall.'* 

"That my daughter should ever be that man's 
wife," he answered, looking far into space. 

« That man's — Raymond's I Father, father, 
what are you saying ?'* 

" It is impossible." 

"Why impossible? Father, darling father, 
think a little— why impossible ?'* 

She was kneeling by his side, and spoke the 
last words in tones of entreaty that might have 
been deemed irresistible. But he only gazed be- 



fore him with stony rigidity, and repeated the 
fatal word — 

" Impossible." 

" But whyy why ? What ! you would break my 
heart and not tell me why?" 

He threw his arms about her with passionate 
affection, and kissed and fondled her as though 
she had been a child again. 

' ' No, no, no, not break your heart. Break my 
little Minnie*s heart — my God I But I know 
better than that, child — ^never fear. Why, it is 
only a little girl's fancy, and people don't break 
their hearts for a fancy. Break your heart — 
hush, hush, that's all nonsense." 

" But it will," she cried impetuously, " it must. 
Oh ! if you only knew what he is, if you knew how 
I feel toward him ! What do you mean, father? 
what makes you so cruel to your little Minnie ? 
You love her, don't you ?'* 

The closeness of his embrace was a sufficient 
reply to her last question. But to what she had 
asked before he never answered a word. 

She looked at him in amazement. He was be- 
^ coming more and more enigmatical. If he had 
not been her father — her own real father who had 
gathered wild primroses with her in days of old — 
she would have been angry with what she would 
have deemed his injustice and unreasonableness ; 
but, as it was, she was only grieved and perplexed. 
Her heart told her that she was not now dealing 
with one who cared for her only as a pretty play- 
thing or useful instrument of ambition, but with 
a loving father who would lay down his life to do 
j her good. And then his poor careworn face, 
which looked at her so sadly and sorrowfully I 
No, come what would, she could not be aiigry. 

" Darling father, you who are so good and kind, 
I how can you vex me so ? You know very well 
that — that what I — what he asks of you is not 
impossible. If it were, there would be some rea- 
son why it should be so ; and see, you have none 
, to give. Nothing ciin be impossible without a 
reason, you know. What is the reason against 
this ? None at all, therefore it is quite possible, 
dear.** 

She had been too intent on her persuasive logic 
to notice the cold sweat that had been gathering 
on her father*s brow while she spoke ; and just 
as she thought to have arrived at a triumphant 
conclusion, she was strangely startled to hear him 
exclaim vehemently — 

"No. There is a reason. His father . . . ." 

He stopped abruptly, and sank back on his chair 
as though exhausted by the effort he had made. 
Then, seeing that she was watching him in per- 
plexed astonishment, ho went on confusedly — 

" His father — ^yes, as I said, his father. His 
father was a bad man, Minnie. That is reason 
enough — reason enough.** 

This time Minna was indignant — ^not exactly 
with her father, but with his argument. 

"How can you say such a thing ? Oh ! how 
unjust ! how cruelly unjust I Was it his fault that 
he had a bad man for his father ? I should think 
not indeed — ^no more than it is my merit to have 
a good one for mine.'* 

John Haroldson shuddered as though in pain, 
but she was too much excited to heed him, and 
continued — 

" So infamously unjust I He has done no harm ; 
he has done every thing that is good and noble, 
and made up with his own money all the wrong 
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that his father did. To call that a reason against 
him ! Why, it is only a reason to love him all 
the better. And I do love him the better for it 
— I love him with my whole heart." 

"Minnie!" 

** I do, I do. Oh father, make me happy, and 
say I may love him before all the world." 

"Marry him ! Never. Minnie, take notice — 
never, never." 

** Why not ? Because he has a bad fathq;?" 

"That is not the only reason." 

" What other can there be?" 

He did not answer. 

"Father, what other?" 

" I can not say — I do not know," he stammer- 
ed feebly. "But . ... ." 

" You do not know !" 

"Perhaps you would not be happy with him. 
Nobody can tell beforehand what marriages will 
be happy and what miserable. It is according 
as there is a curse or a blessing on them. On 
this there would be — that is, there might be for 
any thing you could tell, you know ... ." 

" Father 1" 

" A curse. None of us can be sure. I read 
once of a strange accident at a wedding ; there 
was a thunder-storm, and the bride was struck 
dead before the altar. Who can tell what cause 
there -may have been for it? Nobody knows what 
is going to happen. Perhaps the church might 
fall and crush us all under it — I have read of 
things like that too." 

He was getting quite incoherent in his agita- 
tion ; ho gesticulated wildly with his hands, and 
his eyes wandered restlessly about the room as 
those of a fever patient. Minna thought she be- 
gan to understand the mystery of his conduct. 
The emotions of the past day and night had 
unnerved him completely, and the farther excite- 
ment of Raymond's letter was more than he could 
j ust then bear. Evidently he was ill and slightly 
delirious — this explained every thing. She was 
sorry to have pressed him as she had, and deter- 
mined not to say more on the subject for another 
day or two, when he should be stronger in body 
and mind ; she had no fear of what his answer 
would be then. 

" Dear father, I see you are very, very tired" — 
and indeed his voice had failed him in pure ex- 
haustion. * * You have been over exerting yourself 
to-day, and I have been very wrong to make you 
speak so much. We will talk of this again an- 
other time, but just now you must rest. Forget 
all about it, father, and I will forget it too." 

" Oh yes ! you will forget it, child — take my 
word that you will forget it, and be very happy 
still. You are so 3[oung, you know." 

Perhaps Minna involuntarily shook her head 
at the suggestion that she could ever forget Ray- 
mond, for her father looked at her sharply as 
though a sudden suspicion had occurred to him. 

" You are not going to marry him without tell- 
ing me !" he cried, almost with a shriek. 

" No, no, father, how can you ask such a thing ? 
Of course not. I will do nothing without telling 
you, I promise." 

" Or without my consent ? Will you promise 
never to marry him without my consent ?" 

"I promise never to marry and leave you 
alone, father. I have given you and Amy both 
my word, and I will keep it." 

She would not make her promise uncondition- 



al. Why she hardly knew ; but in truth it was 
because she remembered what Joe had said that 
evening of the possibility of his not going to Cey- 
lon. If her father had Amy to take care of him, 
she almost unconsciously argued, would not Ray- 
mond be entitled to say that the girl he had saved 
from self-immolation should be his wife? It 
seemed to her that she had no right to saciifico 
his happiness to the mere caprice of another, 
even though that other were her own father. 

John Haroldson*s quick suspicion appeared to 
divine the motive of her half-involuntary i-eserva- 
tion, for he rejoined instantly — 

" No, but never, never, come what may. Re- 
member, you must never marry Raymond Lee." 

"Wo will speak of it another time," she an- 
swered tremulously. " No more just now. D6iir 
father, you are looking very ill. Do rest a little, 
and take care of yourself. Lean back in your 
chair — so. Shall I bring you a pillow ? There, 
now you look more comfortable." 

She kissed him tenderly on the forehead ; let 
him be as unreasonable as he would, he was her 
own darling father, and she could not choose but 
love him dearly. And ho looked so ill — so feeble 
and helpless as he lay back in his chair, prostrate 
from the effects of recent agitation — her very 
heart bled for him. 

Before he had recovered sufficiently to speak 
again. Amy's tap was heard once more at the 
door. This time the little housewife had come 
to announce that Captain Pullyn and Joe were 
going away and wanted to say good-bye to Minna. 
The elder sister looked hesitatingly at her father, 
hardly liking to leave him while he was apparently 
so ill. But he made a sign to her that she was 
to go. 

" Yes, yes, run down and see them, Minnie ; 
I shall do better alone. Don't look so scared. 
Amy child, there is nothing the matter — nothing 
worse than there has been this fifteen year. I 
had forgotten it a bit, and this is how I'm punish- 
ed. There, get down stairs both of you ; I'd 
rather be by myself." 

The girls obeyed and went out — Minna feel- 
ing very heavy-hearted at the result of the in- 
teiTiew to which she had looked forward with 
so much pleasant trepidation, but still telling 
herself that all would certainly come right in 
another day or two. It could not be otherwise. 

They found Captain Pullyn and Joe waiting 
in the passage to take leave. 

" Good-bye, little Minnie," said the captain, 
* * good-bye and good night. It's been a regular 
damper on us, you and father being on leave 
of absence so long — I can compare it to nothing 
except an extra glass of water in the grog. 
But never mind — better luck another time." 

"Yes, better luck another time," said Minna 
cheerfully, accepting the words as of good 
omen. " Good-bye, captain, and good-bye, Joe, 
for I don't intend to call you any thing else now.'* 

The leave-takings were all concluded and the 
captain had got the front door open, when that 
stupid fellow Joe suddenly discovered that he 
had left his hat in the parlor, whither he and 
Amy both went back to look for it. The captain 
and Minna discreetly made no attempt to follow, 
and even moved a few paces forward into the 
garden. 

" What a beautiful night I" said Minna, look- 
ing upward. 
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** Tidy enough if it lasts. Which way is the 
wind, I wonder ? Hollo ! there's what you don't 
see every night. Look at the sky over there." 

** How light it is, to be sure I But you often 
see the sky so in this neighborhood, I suppose ?" 

"Not that way. That way, east-north-east, 
ii St. Austin's way — the coal'country lies more* 
to the other side. But it's nothing particular, 
I dare say. What a time that Joe is ! Ahoy! 
inside there — are you never coming?" 

Joe and Amy both came running out in great 
confusion. 

"Well, you are pretty ones to look for any 
thing, are you two. Are you ready noW ? See 
the sky there, Joe — ^looks almost like a fire at 
St. Austin's, don't it?" 

- " It's a big one if it is,*' said Joe, " to show all 
this way. IBut St. Austin's is just the place for 
a big fire, with all that wharfage and shipping." 

" A fire 1" cried Minna. Oh ! I hope not" 

"I dare say it is'nt," said Joe. "Nothing 
more than the regular lights, perhaps ; this be- 
ing a dark evening, they'd show a long way off." 

"May be so," said the captain. " I remember 
first time I went up to London it was a night 
something like this, and the sky looked very 
much the same as we were getting near. All 
the country-bred ones made sure it was a fire, 
but the coachman said it was nothing more than 
usual, and sure enough he was right. Ah! 
London's a queer place." 

"I couldn't bear to live in London," said 
Amy. "I should always be frightened about 
something or other." 

" Well, let's hope Joe will never carry you off 
there. Good-night, my hearties. Take care 
of father, and let him be well against the next 
game at Pope Joan." 

A chorus of good-nights followed, after which 
the captain and Joe took their departure, and 
Minna was left speculating whether Raymond 
would be present at that next game or not. 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

RUENS. 

On the following morning, in that unfashion- 
able quarter of St. Austin's where are congrega- 
ted the wharves and dock-yards and large ware- 
houses which give the town its importance^ the 
sun rose upon a scene of devastation on which 
he had not set the evening before. A mass of 
buildings which he had left yesterday one of the 
largest and busiest establishments in the place 
he found this morning a group of gaunt, black- 
ened walls, showing the gray day-light through 
the square openings which had once been win- 
dows, and here and there seamed with ominous 
smoke-stained fissures. Now and then through 
those same dismantled windows might be seen 
for a moment some pale tongue of fiame leap- 
ing high into the air and then falling again — a 
lingering flicker of that fierce blaze which had 
illuminated the sky last night. 

A weird desolate-looking sight it was — deso- 
late in spite of the busy ever-shifting crowd of 
on-lookers that surrounded it. If ruins which 
are the work of time are generally pleasant and 
attractive to the eye, there is always something 
dreary and spectral, not to say downright ugly, 



about ruins made by fire The tender griy 
tints of natural decay are replaced by unsightly 
black streaks and patches bearing witness to re- 
cent violence, the rounded moss-grown forms by 
stiff angular outlines twisted as though in the 
contortions of pain. In one case all is soft and 
gray and venerable ; in the other all is bare and 
black and uncanny. In one case all traces of 
former life and occupation have moldered away 
or been removed ; in the other some tokens are 
sure to be left to tell the tale of suddenly and 
fearfully interrupted activity. The difference is 
as between the remains from which life has de- 
parted naturally and peacefhlly and the corpse of 
a murdered man. 

As has been said, if the scene looked desolate 
it was not for want of spectators. A large and 
motley crowd had been drawn together from all 
quarters of the town, and was assembled as near 
to the tottering walls as policemen and firemen 
would allow it to approach — its numbers rather 
increasing than diminishing with the advance 
of day-light. Most of those indeed who had been 
on the spot all night dropped off as it became 
manifest that the excitement of the fire was 
over, but their places were quickly filled by the 
fresh spectators whom the morning brought to 
see the extent of the mischief; and it seemed 
likely that the influx of new comers would be 
kept up all day. As usual in such cases, the 
greater part of the crowd had been "brought to- 
gether by mere curiosity; but here and there 
men and women might be seen with distressed 
anxious-looking faces which showed that they 
had a personal concern in the disaster. 

There was a Babel of voices which it perplex- 
ed the ear to follow, and a conflict of statements 
and theories no loss confusing to the understand- 
ing. 

"Fun's about over now, Jim. Let's turn in 
and have a drop of something." 

"Look here! Why it's been the biggest fire 
as ever I see I" . 

"Fifty thousand pounds clean gone." 

"Hollo I when did you come? Does your 
mother know you're out?" 

" A hundred thousand pounds worth of prop- 
erty if it's a penny." 

" Did you see the roof fall in ?" 

" Insured for a hundred and fifty thousand." 

"I thought half the town would have caught 
at one time.'* 

" A bad job. And they say there's not a far- 
thing of insurance on it." 

"Yes, ma'am, my husband's worked there 
man and boy this twenty year. It'll be hard if 
they don't do something for us after that, and 
me the mother of ten, and seven living. " 

"And my youngest, ma'am, isn't b& months 
till next Thursday week, and as fine H one as 
you ever set eyes upon. It looks as if something 
ought to be done, don't it ? and these such bad 
times and work so scarce — oh dear 1 dear !" 

" Hollo ! what's up now ?" 

" The gentleman says he has lost his watch." 

" Don't he wish he may get it ?" 

" If I had a donkey what wouldn't go." 

"My eye: here's a dog I Hi I Tiny, Tiny, 
Tiny I Speak to 'em— cats—hi I" 

"They say he'll be ruined outright." 

"Ruined — pooh — people ain't ruined so easy 
as that I don't believe he'll be a pin the worse." 
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**WhatI the little workshop standing by it* 
self to the right hand as you go in— you don't 
think the things have bceh burned in that, ^o 
you ?'* 

** Only the walls left standing. Why, what is 
it ? Nothing there of yours, I hope ?*' 

** A matter of ten pun' worth of tools perhaps. 
It's hard on a poor man. Never mind — I can 
bear it as well as another; there are plenty 
more here as bad off. Only the times are so 
hard, and I don't know what my old woman'll 
say." 

" I could tell it was going to be a regular big 
'un from the time I saw the first puff of smoke. 
Lord bless you, I know what a fire is. I says 
to a friend at the time — * Bill,' says I, * mark my 
words,* says I " 

**Is it insured?" 

" Somebody told me for two hundred thou- 
sand." 

" I heard for half a million." 

" It ain't insured at all, if that's what you 
want to know." 

** I say, ain't you getting dry ?" 

" The Blue Lion is where I go." 

^* That's him himself talking to the firemen at 
this very minute." 

•* Where ? The little squat man ?" 

" No. The tall *un. He's been working the 
engines all night, with his own hands." 

" That's just what I say, ma'am — somebody 
ought to do something. It ain't our fault nor yet 
the poor innocent children's, and I don't see what 
right we've got to suffer. And I say fire or no 
fire, it oughtn't to make no diff rence to us." 

" Och ! and sure the master won't let it. And 
O'Kelly that's so regular in his habits that he 
finds his way home every night like a blind 
man's dog, even with the whisky in his head so 
that he ain't able to sea out of his eyes for it. 
Sure the master's too much the jintlcman to 
turn him off, and all for nothin'." 

** He'll have the heart of a stone if he don't 
do something for us. But handsome is as hand- 
some does — that's what I've always said, and al- 
ways ^vill if you kill me for it." 

"**What, Charley, so you've come to take a 
peep, have you ? What do you think of it ?" 

*'I never saw a place so regularly gutted in 
my life." 

** Yonder is a bit of wall that will topple down 
before evening, or I'm mistaken." 

"Well, it's worth coming to look at, that's 
certain. Got a light any where about you?" 

The masses of mouldering brick-work before 
which this many-tongued discourse was going 
forward were all that was left of Raymond Lee's 
factory. 

A careless workman had let a spark fall 
among some loose shavings, a blaze had ensued, 
which,, favored bx a high wind and the usual de- 
lay in the arrival of assistance, had communi- 
cated itself to explosive matter prepared for the 
filling of shells, and then wholesale destruction 
became inevitable. The flames flew from one 
workshop to another, destroying every thing 
they found on their way, including an expensive 
new range of buildings in course of erection, 
and a more than usually valuable stock just 
ready to be sent from the premises in execution 
of a large order from abroad. Such was the 
fury of the fire that in a short time every chance 



disappeared of saving any portion of the factory 
or its contents ; and it was only by the most 
strenuous exertions that the fiames were kept 
from spreading to the surrounding warehouses 
and threatening destruction to the whole neigh- 
borhood. A fire on such a scale had never been 
known at Stt Austin's before. No wonder it 
created some little sensation. 

And the person chiefly interested — ^Raymond 
Lee himself— how did he take it ? 

Externally he was perfectly calm and com- 
posed, and, judging by appearances, he would 
have been pronounced of all the crowd the one 
who had least personal part in the misfortune 
and its consequences. All that night ho had 
been hard at work helping the firemen, but, as 
has been seen, their exertions were made rather 
on behalf of adjoining property than with a 
hope of saving any remnant of his ; nor had a 
single expression of regret on his own account 
escaped his lips. And now that the work of de- 
struction was at an end, his stoicism did not for 
an instant relax. He remained on the spot, 
calmly examining the condition of the ruins 
and consoling his work-people under the loss of 
their tools and employment, without once refer- 
ring to his own share in the calamity. 

Yet that share was a very heavy one — so heavy 
that he might well have been excused for show- 
ing some concern under it. 

The gossips were mistaken who said that he 
was absolutely ruined by the fire — at least he 
hoped and believed that he was not — but the 
gossips were equally mistaken who said he would 
be none the worse for it. In the same way the 
truth lay between the rumors representing the 
premises as heavily insured and those represent- 
ing them as not insured at all. There was an 
insurance, but it was a small one — for a few 
thousands only, scarcely covering a sixth part of 
the property destroyed. The business being 
specially hazardous in its nature, the premium 
demanded was proportionately high, and Ray- 
mond's uncle had therefore preferred to be mostly 
his own insurer, paying the premium to himself 
in the shape of profits. In this- arrangement 
Raymond had made no change during the few 
months which had passed since his uncle's death, 
not perhaps allowing sufficiently for the diminu- 
tion of his resources consequent on his payments 
to his father's victims. For, in his self-imposed 
act of restitution, Raymond had taxed himself 
more heavily than was generally supposed. 
From the very circumstance of his voluntarily 
making so large a sacrifice, people had chosen 
to think that boundless wealth remained behind, 
but in fact he had at that time given up the 
greater part of his realized property — since then 
still farther diminished by a bad season and the 
failure of a foreign agent. Thus it only needed 
the fire — destroying, as it had done, not only his 
premises and machinery, but an accidentally large 
stock representing some thousand pounds' worth 
of outla^— to transform him from a rich man 
into a comparatively poor one. 

But, though knowing full well that this had 
been the effect of the disaster, he would not give 
himself time to think of it until he had done 
what he could for those poor workmen who in a 
season of some scarcity had suddenly, without 
fault of their own, been thrown out of employ- 
ment, many with the loss of valuable tools. On 
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leaving the scone of the fire his first act was to 
fTQ to his bankers, and, after setting apart a cer- 
tain sam to meet legal demands against his house, 
he drew out all the immediate available funds 
remaining to him, for distribution among his 
work-people. In the afternoon the apportion- 
ment was made with his own hand, the interval 
having been spent in a careful calculation of the 
respective claims of the applicants ; and then for 
the first time he found himself alone and free to 
consider what had happened from the point of 
view of his own interests. 

He would have to make a fresh start, or some- 
thing like a fresh start, in life — he saw that. A 
new business would have to be constructed with 
labor and patience out of the wrecks of the old 
one before his fortunes could be restored to the 
condition from which they had fallen. But labor 
and patience would do much ; and the ruins of 
the past, even though they are only ruins, may 
sometimes form very solid foundations for the 
future. Raymond Lee was not a man to lose 
heart under misfortune, but rather one of those 
who gather new energy in difficulty. And just 
now ho had that within which gave him tenfold 
courage to meet and surmount all the ills of life. 
In fighting his own way upward ho would be 
fighting Minna's too, and therefore he could not 
choose but fight well. He knew that with such 
a wife the struggle must be successful, and could 
only feel regret at the temporary reverse of for- 
tune because for a while she would have to share 
it. 

It can not be denied that for this reason, though 
for this reason only, the trial had something of 
bitterness for him. He had hoped at once to 
surround his bride with all the luxuries to which 
she had been accustomed, and which under his 
influence she had renounced ; and now he would 
be able for a time to ofier her little besides his 
love, and a quiet old-fashioned home which only 
love could make other than dull. He had been 
intending to change his ugly brick house in its 
out-of-the-way situation for a new abode in a 
fashionable neighborhood ; he had resolved that 
his young wife should appear in society, and shine 
there, if not as often, at least quite as brightly 
as of old. Carriages, jewels, rich furniture — 
none of these had been omitted from the 
dream with which he had been pleasing himself, 
never doubting that it would be in his power to 
realize it. And now they would all have to 
be waited for — all to be postponed to an un- 
certain, possibly remote, future. He could not 
but feel disappointed. 

But Minna's love would have been ample con- 
solation under far heavier trouble, and of Min- 
na's love he was as confident now as he had once 
been doubtfuL She would not be disappointed, 
he knew full well, at the change in his and her 
fortunes ; except for his sake she would not for 
an instant regret it. The girl who had seen 
through and given up the delusive splendor of a 
title, the girl who had freely exchanged Mrs. 
Fanshawe's drawing-room for the latchen at 
Black Moor Farm — there was no danger of such 
a one lamenting the loss of luxuries of which 
she was already tired. Perhaps she would even 
bo all the better pleased to do without them. 
The marriage need not and would not be de- 
layed for a day in consequence of what had hap- 1 
pened ; nay, it might actually take place earlkr . 



than would have been possible if there had been 
a new house to buy and to furnish^ 

This last idea as it occurred to him excited 
his impatience to fever pitch, and he resolved 
that he must go to see his Minna that same eweO" 
ing and hear what comfort she had to give him. 
It was true that he had not yet received Mr. 
Haroldson's answer to his letter demanding her 
hand, but surely at such a time he would not be 
expected to wait for mere formalities. Minna 
was to all intents and purposes his affianced wife, 
and he could not for another day forego his 
privilege of seeking counsel and consolation from 
her love. 

He was bent upon going to see her, and he 
went, but it might have been better for him if he 
had waited. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

WAIFS. 

That afternoon, while Raymond was thus de- 
liberating, there came to St. Austin's two travel- 
ers, a man and a woman. 

Not comfortable well-to-do first-class passen- 
gers of the sort who step out of a cushioned rail- 
way carriage into a fly and get themselves driven 
off to the best hotel in the town. They were a 
shabby, broken-down-looking couple, who came 
slipping out of a third-class carriage, and im- 
mediately on leaving the station turned into the 
first poor street which presented itself, wandering 
along in a purposeless dejected kind of way, as 
though they did not quite know where they were 
going. As they went on, it might have been 
seen that they had an instinctive preference for 
the streets that were mean and narrow and squal- 
id, probably feeling that the man's rusty black 
and the woman's draggled skirts and faded rib- 
bons vrould be less out of place there than else- 
where ; but beyond this they had apparently no 
plan of route. When they came to a cross-road 
they would hesitate a moment, consult together 
by a glance or a word, and then pursue their 
way slowly and wearily, looking vaguely from 
side to side as if in search of some still undeter- 
mined place of rest or shelter. 

They had no home in the town, that was evi- 
dent ; and whatever profit they may have hoped 
to get from their visit was probably for the present 
only dubious and contingent. At least every 
detail of their manner and appearence suggested 
that they were engaged in an experiment. 

Perhaps the most noticeable thing about this 
pair was that, except when a moment's consulta- 
tion was necessary, there was complete absence 
of communication beteen them. They walkedside 
by side, but this was all. Neither seemed to care 
for the company or conversation of the other, or 
to derive from the other the slightest comfort or 
support . They did not go hand-in-hand or arm- 
in-arm, but always apart, each carrying a small 
bundle apparently containing the worldly goods 
of each, and neither of the two once offering to 
relieve the other. What made the omission more 
marked was that one of them — the man — was 
plainly in bad health, dragging his limbs after him 
with difficulty^, and now and then coughing a hol- 
low cough which seemed to come from the depths 
of his chest and left his sunl^n cheeks ominously 
flushed. Yet, though the woman accommodated 
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her pace to his, and when he stopped to take breath 
stopped too, she never offered her arm to assist 
him or spoke a sympathizing word, but on these 
occasions only stood looking at him with dark 
imperious eyes that expressed manifest impa- 
tience. 

They had wandered on some way between 
rows of shabby smoke-begrimed shops and houses 
until at last they found themselves passing in 
front of a seedy-looking establishment calling it- 
self an eating-house, through the open door of 
which came the sound of plates and knives and the 
smell of cooking. As though by a common im- 
pulse, the wayfarers came here to an involuntary 
pause, aud looked in the direction of the sound 
and the smell with eyes that were unmistakably 
hungry. Then they looked at each other, and 
the man brought out of his pocket a long but 
terribly meagre purse which he felt at both ends 
as though to make sure of the amount of its con- 
tents. 

The result of the calculation appeared to be 
favorable, for he answered his companion's in- 
quiring glance with a sign in the affirmative, 
and made way for her to precede him into the 
house. This she did, looking sharply behind 
her however, to see that he followed. 

Through a passage whose walls were shiny 
with the friction of dirty coat-sleeves, they en- 
tered the public room — a square scantily fur- 
nished apartment, with a carpetless floor plenti- 
fully sprinkled with saw-dust, and an atmos- 
phere impregnated with a permanent smell of 
tobacco and boiled greens. Here they found 
two or three groups of diners already sitting at 
as many rickety little oblong tables, and looking 
silently at each other, they made their way to 
the farthest comer of the room, where they took 
their places apart from the rest of the guests. 
To a sleepy-looking lad with an apron who came 
up to know what they wanted, they gave an order 
for bread and cold meat, which fare had no soon- 
er been placed before them than they began to 
eat with an appetite which evidently required no 
artificial assistance. But even the reviving in- 
fluence of what was probably then* first meal that 
day did not remove the barrier which seemed to 
exist between them. Though sitting side by side 
at the same table, they were still sundered by an 
almost unbroken silence. 

Others in the room, however, were not so taci- 
turn. In particular, at a table some way behind 
the new comers, a good deal of conversation was 
going forward, scraps of which, since the con- 
versers were by no means shy, were now and 
then to be heard in every part of the room. 

"Did you see the fire last night?'* 
-"I hung about looking at it for the best part 
of two hours till I began to get chilly, and then 
I turned into bed. I don't want another go of 
rheumatism, I can tell you. But I saw the best 
of it. Did you ?" 

** Never heard a word of it till this morning. 
But you see I am a heavy sleeper, and so's my 
missus. I went to look this morning though. 
A regular bad job." 

** They say Lee will be ruined." 

" So bad as that, do you think ? Have anoth- 
er drop of beer." * 

"Well, I don't mind if I do. And you, Mr. 
Potter?" 

"Only a drop. Just not to leave any thing 



in the jug, you know. Did either of you two 
hear that first explosion ?" 

" No. I suppose it was a pretty bad one." 

**I was two streets off at the time, and I'm 
blest if I didn't think it was something in the 
earthquake line." 

" It was gunpowder, wasn't it ?" 

" Some nasty bounceable stuff of that sort. 
That's the worst of those gun -making places, 
they are always blowing up." 

*^Like somebody you know of at home ? Eh I 
Mr. Sims?" 

" Don't, be personal, Mr. Thompgon. Do you 
believe in Lee being ruined ?" 

" Can't say, really. It's an ugly business for 
him, anyhow." 

** It's ugly for others besides him. Look at 
the hands there will be out of work." 

"And I'm sure rates is heavy enough al- 
ready." 

"You'll see they'll be heavier still before 
you're another half year older." 

"You think we're going to have bad times, 
then ?" 

" Well, it looks like it, don't it ?" 

Whether or not it was that the sound of voices 
disturbed him, the man in the corner seemed to 
lose all relish for his meal as this conversation 
proceeded. 

Once he turned round as if about to put a 
question, but at sight of the speakers — three 
middle-aged men of the small-tradesmen class — 
he appeared to change his mind, and remained 
silent. His appetite, however, did not return ; 
he laid his knife and fork together and pushed 
his plate away. The woman was more stolid, 
and, though probably keeping her ears open, went 
on eating with apparent unconcern. 

After a while the three friends who had been 
dining together went away, and once more the 
roan in the comer looked round. Besides him- 
self and his companion only one person was now 
left in the room. This was a young man of 
eighteen or nineteen, who looked like an appren- 
tice, and who was enjoying the seemingly unwont- 
ed luxury of a cold slice of indigestible plum- 
pudding in conjunction with a stale illustrated 
paper. After eyeing him attentively for a while, 
the traveler began — 

" Fine afternoon this." 

The young man was so very young that ho 
felt complimented by the notice thus taken of 
him, and put down his paper as he answered — 

" Yes, very fine. Rather dull though." Which 
amended observation was certainly nearer the 
truth than the other, seeing that the weather 
was about as gray and cheerless as it could be 
without rain. 

"As you say, rather dull.. Pray can you in- 
form me if what those people said just now is true 
about — about the times being so bad, I mean ?" 

"Well, I don't know — it don't make much 
difference to me either way. But I suppose they 
ain't very good. Not the best time for any body 
to be on the lookout for any thing, I'm afraid," 
added the young fellow, hazarding a shrewd 
guess at the drift of his interlocutor. 

"And this fire they are all talking of seems 
to have made matters worse," said the man. 
" Was it very bad, then ?" 

" There was never such a one in the town — 
not in my time at least." 
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" A gun-factory or something of that sort, 
was it not ?" 

"Yes." 

<< Belonging to a Mr. . . Let me see, what 
did they say his name was ?'* 

"Lee— Mr. Lee." 

"Ah! Belonging to a Mr. Lee. Lee with 
an L and two e's? — there are so many ways of 
spelling it." 

"An L and two e's — ^yes. Know any thing 
of him, sir ?" 

" I ? Oh I dear no — not at all. But it is a 
sad thing, as he seems to employ so many work- 
people. I wonder if it can be true what they say 
about his being mined." 

"As to that I can't tell. Some say one 
thing and some another— one don't know what 
to believe.'* 

"Just so, just so. Very sad for the poor 
work-people." 

" Yes, very awkward for them. By the way, 
now I think of it, somebody told me he was go- 
ing to pay his men for the tools they had lost, so 
that don't look as if he was quite done for." 

"No, indeed — that's well said — no, indeed. 
And so ho is going to pay his men for the tools they 
have lost? It is not every body who would 
think of that. He has the name of being lib- 
eral, I 8upi)ose ?" 

"He is very well thought of in the town. 
Why, I don't know how true it may be, but I 
heard that the very fellow who set the place on 
fire through his carelessness had been sent for 
along with the others." 

"Indeed ! He is not a man then to bear a 
grudge against any one? Not even when ho 
has good cause for it ?" 

" Oh no ! The last person in the world for 
such a thing, I should think." 

" Ah ! It can't bo true that he is quite ruin- 
ed?" 

" I don't suppose it can. It's to bo hoped not 
— it would be such a bad job." 

" Very bad, very bad," said the man absently. 

" Especially an account of the poor people out 
of work." 

" Yes, that is what I moan." 

The stranger fell into a reverie from which ho 
was roused by a touch from his companion, who 
had meanwhile finished her meal and was ready 
to accompany him on his way. Their attenua- 
ted purse having been produced, and their scanty 
dinner paid for to its still farther attenuation, 
they went out, and once more found themselves 
in the street. Here for an instant they paused, 
holding another of their brief consultations. 

"What is to bo done now?" said the man 
gloomily. " You heard what they were saying ?" 

"I heard. What we have got to do in the 
first place is to find lodgings — I am not going to 
wander about like this all day and night, yon 
may be sure of that." 

"But the money ..." 

" Never mind the money ; when it is spent 
we will get more, that's all." 

"But ..." 

"We will get more, I tell you. Go on.** 

The man argued no farther, and once more 
they went forward through dingy lines of 
street that looked dingier still in the light of a 
leaden sky. Occasionally they stopped to inquire 
after a cheap lodging, and whenever they did so 



another peculiarity was obficnrable in their de- 
meanor. They invariably addr^sed themselves 
to young persons. 



CHAPTER XXXVm. 

MINNA CONVINCED THAT IT CAN NOT BE. 

Meanwhile the tidings of the great fire at 
St. Austin's, accompanied by exaggerated m- 
mors of its extent and consequences, had spread 
all through the country for miles round, travel- 
ing as rapidly as only bad news can. 

Among other places that it had reached was 
the village of Hollsworth, whence a few hours 
later Amy, having gone to do some marketing, 
brought it home to the farm-house. She had 
no suspicion that the Mr. Lee whose property 
was destroyed could be any thing to Minna, to 
whom she naturally related the news on her re- 
turn, with all the embellishments which it had 
acquired on its journey. 

"A million's worth of property burned down, 
and all uninsured — is it not dreadful to think of? 
That poor Mr. Lee — they say he has not a penny 
left in the world. I am so sorry, for he is a 
friend of Joe's and has been very kind to him — 
at least I suppose it must be the same.** 

Minna heard all without a word, though Amy, 
if she had noticed, might have seen her looking 
very pale. Presently, with a muttered excuse 
to Amy, she left the kitchen and stole up to her 
father's room. 

He had gone up stairs with a book under pre- 
text of wanting an hour's quiet reading, but Min- 
na did not find him reading when she entered. 
He was seated at his window gazing out at the 
Black Moor, which, under the gray sunless sky 
that now overspread it, was looking more sullen 
and dreary than Minna remembered ever to have 
seen it before. But, sullen and dreary as it was, 
it seemed to have a fascination for John Harold- 
son. 

Minna plunged at once into the subject of her 
errand ; she was too much in earnest for circum- 
locution. 

" I have just had very bad news. There has 
been a great fire at St. Austin's, and Raymond is 
ruined." 

With an effort her father withdrew his eyes 
from the window and looked at her, but so dream- 
ily that it was evident he had scarcely heard her 
words. 

"Raymond is ruined. Father, do you not 
understand ? I can not let him wait longer for 
his answer. If you will not write to him, I must 
— and tell him that if he were ten times ruined 
I would love him as well as ever, better than ever 
if I could. 

He had heard now, and began to comprehend. 
A look of dismay overcast his face as she spoke. 

" I promised I would doJiothing without tell- 
ing you," she went on, "and you see I keep my 
word. I have come to tell you that I am going 
to write to him at once." 

"No, Minnie — no, darling — ^you must not.'* 

" Don't be angry with me, but I must. I will 
be as dutiful as I can, dear father — ^I will never 
go away to leave you alone — ^but I can not let him 
think me cold or unkind. I must write ; I can 
not help it.** 
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" What ! and tell him that you love him ?*' 

" Yes, for it is true." 

" You must not. My God I my God ! how 
shall I prevent it?" he added in a lower voice, 
wringing his hands despairingly. 

** Oh! father, why should you want to prevent 
it?" 

"Why? why?" 

His voice failed him as he repeated the word, 
and mechanically his eyes wandered toward the 
window. 

There lay the Black Moor, with its scanty herb- 
age and stunted furze-bushes, stretching deso- 
lately forth under a desolate sky— the monotony 
of the landscape grimly diversified in one direc- 
tion by the ruinous houses of the deserted hamlet, 
and in another by a few decrepit posts remaining 
of the palisade which had once fenced the mouth 
of the fatal pit at the southwest comer. The 
scene was not one to raise drooping spirits, and 
John Haroldson shuddered as he looked. 

"Minnie, you must think of him no more. 
There is a reason." 

" What reason, father?" 

"A reason. But I can not tell you.'* 

" If you can not tell me, there is none. For- 
give me, but I must write." 

" No, no ! — Minnie, stay, I will tell you. 
Minnie, fifteen years ago . . . No, never mind 
that — I don't know what I said it for. What I 
meant was — what I meant was — was that if he is 
ruined, you must see yourself that it would be 
very imprudent to . . ." 

" Father 1" cried Minna indignantly. 

To hear her father preach the cold-blooded 
worldly doctrines which she thought to have left 
behind her forever in Mrs. Fanshawe*s drawing- 
room, was more than she could bear. To think 
that the sordid tyranny of conventional ideas 
should have followed her into her own chosen 
sanctuary! Was then unselfishness and mag- 
nanimity to be found nowhere save in Raymond 
Lee? 

"Is that your reason? Then I despise 
it. And he too shall see that I despise it. I 
will not lose another moment." 

She was hurrying from the room when her 
father called her back. 

** Stay. I will tell you — I will tell you every 
thing." 

" You have told me already," she said, pausing 
incredulously. 

"This time I will really tell you — really this 
time. I must, I must," he added in a whisper 
as if to himself, and Minna saw something like a 
spasm pass over his face. 

She came back with renewed tenderness in her 
looks. . 

" What is it ? Are you ill ? What have you 
to tell me?" 

" I must. Sit down here at my feet — no, first 
lock the door. Minnie, do you think any thing 
could make you hate me ?" 

"Father, dear, dear father — how can you ask 
me such a thing ?'* 

* * You shall hear. Come nearer — nearer still. 
So, so." 



An hour had passed. 

The gray sky that overhung the Black Moor 



still sitting at her father's feet, having hardly 
stirred since first he began to speak. 

It seemed as though she had heard something 
which had stopped the very flow of the blood in 
her veins — so white and rigid were her features, 
and so immovable her attitude. The arguments 
to which she had listened, whatever their nature, 
must have been very convincing, for her plead- 
ings and remonstrances had all ceased now, 
and not a word escaped her lips even of en- 
treaty. Evidently John Haroldson had carried 
his point. 

But he did not bear himself exultingly in his 
triumph. His head hung forward on his breast 
as though in deepest self-abasement, while his 
whole frame was as tremulous and quivering as 
that of one just released ftom the rack. After 
a while he raised his head slightly, and, break- 
ing a pause which had lasted several minutes, 
said hoarsely — 

" Minnie, can you kiss me ?" 
She rose and pressed her cheek on his for an- 
swer. The action seemed to bring relief with it, 
for she burst into teal's and fell sobbing on his 
neck. 

"Little Minnie — you love me still, I think ?" 
" Darling father, oh yes ! so dearly !" 
For some moments he held her to his heart, 
and both wept tears that were not nil bitter. 
Presently she looked up and said — 
" Father, let us send him his answer to-night. 
He might be writing again else, and I know not 
how I should bear it." 

" My little pet ! You do not hate me, Minnie, 
but I hate myself" 

"Hush, hush, you make it worse for me so. 
But he must know at once that we must think 
of each other no more. Let us write now ; it 
will be over sooner. Where is your desk ?" 

He pointed feebly with his hand ; his strength 
seemed almost exhausted by the emotions of the 
last hour. It was she who took the initiative in 
every thing, bringing him his desk, opening it, 
arranging the paper and pens — all with a calm 
energy of which shortly before she might have 
been deemed incapable. But her father saw 
her white bloodless face, and knew that she was 
wretched. 

"Write, father dear." 
" I can not. What could I say ?" 
" I will try and help you to thmk." 
She sat down pen in hand, and together they 
framed a note in which Mr. Haroldson told Ray- 
mond that he had an insuperable objection to 
the proposed marriage, and that all thought of 
it must be given up from that day. The com- 
position of this letter being finished and her 
father having copied it out, Minna silently read 
it through, and then said in a low voice every 
vibration of which was a new stab to John Har- 
oldson's heart — 

" I must put something to it myself. He will 
never believe that it is all over unless I tell him 
so. And what should I do if he were to urge 
me more ? It must be ended at once." 

In a few minutes the following lines stood 
written under those penned by John Haroldson : 



"It is true. Every, thing is and must be at 
an end between us. All that I have to ask of 
had grown grayer yet as the unseen sun de- you is not to thmk \.w> Yi-M^^ '^S. xcifc^-^c^^N.^^*^ 
scended slowly toward the west, but Minna was \ lieve l\iatl'Vi«7ft aiX^aasyCklQx ^s\3k»X.^ $va^^<2»N. ns^*- 
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terly despicable and unworthy. What that rea- 
son is you must not seek to know, but it is one 
which must prevent us from ever seeing or hold- 
ing communication with each other again. Un- 
derstand this — every thing is at an end. Fare- 
well ; the best I can wish is that you may forget 
me, and be happy with one who deserves happi- 
ness better than I do. 

''Minna Haroldson. 
** I ask it as a favor that you will make no 
attempt to answer this.'' 

" As it would only increase my misery," she had 
been going to add, but she remembered herself 
and stopped. He must not guess that she was 
miserable, or he would not be content to give 
her up without questioning her as to the reason, 
and how could she answer his questioning ? So 
she left the sentence as it was — cold and dry 
and rcpellant. 

She read the letter over again, and this time 
found it sufficiently adapted to its object. 

** Yes, that will do. He will not wish to sec 
me any more now." 

She £pokc very quietly, but at the last words 
her voice broke down with a sob that was not to 
be repressed. At the sound a look of bitter 
pain came over her father's face. 

"Oh Minnie, Minnie, see what I have done 
to you! The little . darling whom I tried so to 
make happy! Why, when you were a baby, 
Minnie, it hurt me to see you cry, though the 
tears then meant nothing ; and I was always 
the one to make you smile again, always. But 
now, now .... Oh that temper of mine — 
that hot headstrong temper ! It has cursed my 
life, and, worse than that, my poor J*olly*8 life, 
and now your life. My wicked, wicked tem- 
per .... How can you forgive me, child, I 
wonder ?" 

** Oh ! father, do you not remember how much 
you have forgiven mo ? — ^You never forgot to love 
your Minnie, though she had forgotten to love 
you. Whatever I have to bear now is only a 
just punishment. But I shall never forget you 
again, father— ^I love you, and always, always 
shall." 

She kissed him tenderly, and he understood 
that she spoke as she felt 

*' " And now I must leave you for a little time 
while I go to the village with this letter. It is 
necessary that — that it should be received as soon 
as possible." 

Quietly, though with a trembling hand, she 
folded and sealed the letter, and then, taking it 
with her, went into her own room to prepare for 
her walk. 

This room, like her father's, faced the Black 
Moor, and on finding herself alone she approach- 
ed the window as if by instinct, and looked out. 
Not, however, into the little garden below, or she 
might have been in time to catch sight of a fig- 
ure which at that moment was passing into the 
house ; but far away toward the ill-omened land- 
marks — hardly visible now through the gathering 
dusk — that pointed out the entrance to the Dev- 
il's Coal-Cellar. As she gazed, she shuddered 
as her father had done when looking in the same 
direction, and yet for her as for him the weird 
landscape seemed to have a mysterious fascina- 
tion. At last she came away from the window, 
and, hastily throwing on her bonnet and shawl, 



left the room and began to descend the stair- 
case, the letter to Raymond in her hand. 

She was half way down when she fancied she 
heard the sound of voices, and as she turned the 
corner at the top of the last flight the twilight 
showed her two figures standing in the passage 
facing her — Amy's and another. 

At first she supposed that this second figure 
must be Joe's, but in the next instant she ^ew 
that it was not so, and with an indescribable pang 
recognized — Raymond Lee. She longed to turn 
and fly, but she feared to attract his attention by 
making another movement, and, rooted to the 
spot with consternation and dismay, sTood watch- 
ing and listening with a beating heart, hoping to 
escape observation in the darkness of the stair- 
case behind her. 

* * You were very kind to think of telling me, 
sir," Amy was saying . " I do not know how to 
thank yon for it. My sister is up stairs just now, 
but if you will step into the parlor I will call her 
down directly." 

She held open the parlor door, and was in the 
act of turning round to go up stairs, when sudden- 
ly she perceived the muffled figure that stood mo- 
tionless on the landing. 

"Oh! there she is coming down. Minnie, 
here is a gentleman who wants to speak to 
you." 

There was no help for it. Minna came slow- 
ly down, and found herself face to face with the 
man for whom the letter she carried was intend- 
ed. 

He was standing in the doorway of the parlor, 
and, the window being behind him, she cQuld not 
see, his face, but he silently held out his hand. 
Again she had no choice, and trembling gave 
him hers. She felt his fingers closing round it 
with warm tender pressure, and strove to with- 
draw it, but his grasp was too firm for that, and 
gently yet irresistibly she was led into the room. 
In a moment more Amy, instinctively perceiving 
that the stranger desired to speak to her sister 
alone, had fluttered back into her kitchen, there 
to meditate on a very important piece of news 
which had just been communicated to her. 

With the Black Moor stretching sullenly be- 
fore them in the gray twilight, John Haroldson's 
daughter and Walter Lee's son found themselves 
alone together in the little parlor. 



CHABTER XXXIX. 

THE CLOUD BURSTS. 

He stood looking at her in the dim evening light, 
and, though she dared not raise her eyes toward 
him, she felt that his gaze was upon her, and 
trembled beneath it. 

Presently she heard his voice — that rich fall 
voice which had so often made music in her 
heart — and started as though it had come to her 
from the clouds. 

** Minna, your sister says you have heard what 
has happened. I have come to you for comfort ; 
you will give it me, I know." 

She made an attempt to say something, she 
knew not what, but her parched lips refused to 
articulate, and no sound came. 

Her silence and her pale face together showed 
him that she was more moved than he had ex- 
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pected, and with a lover'a inconsistency he set 
himself to give her the comfort which he had 
come to seek. 

*' My love, my Minna, why do you let this 
grieve you ? It does not grieve me — except for 
your sake. With you to love me I am strong 
enough to do battle with any amount of misfor- 
tune. It will not be long till we have fought our 
way through this. " 

She felt that she must speak now, if only to 
put an end to her own agony. Every tender 
word he uttered was a separate torture to her. 
But what could she say? 

** Yes, Minna, we will conquer it, be sure.'* 

** You will conquer it, I hope," she answered in 
a low voice. 

It was done now! Surely he would under- 
stand what was meant by the rejection of that 
expressive ** we,'* which sounded so musical when 
addressed by him to her. 

But no ! he had not yet understood, and only 
looked at her with eyes of loving inquiry. It 
was necessary to explain herself. 

She drew from under her shawl the letter 
written that evening. 

" I was just going to send you this. Will you 
please read it ?" 

He looked surprised, but took the letter, and 
went with it to the window. She heard him 
break the seal, and then sank down on the sofa 
behind her, unable longer to support herself. 
He was reading. What would he think of her 
as he read ? 

One moment and then anotlier passed of intol- 
erable suspense^ and at last amid dead silence 
she ventured to steal a look to see how he was 
affected by what he read. But she could not 
distinguish his face — merely the outline of his 
head and shoulders darkly defined against the 
gray evening sky ; and she could only guess from 
tiie- rigid immobility of his attitude how fixedly 
his attention was riveted on the paper before 
him. What thoughts of her were passing in 
his mind just then ? She knew that they were 
such as must cause him infinite suffering, and 
yet, though she felt as she gazed that he was 
dearer to her than life, she had no word to say 
by which that suffering might be softened. She 
withdrew her eyes, not daring to look longer, and 
waited. 

She had waited for what seemed an age, when at 
last she heard the faint rustling of paper : and 
presently his voice, sounding from the window, 
said — 

"What is this?'* 

She looked up again. His face was turned 
toward her, though she could not read its ex- 
pression in the dusk, and he held the letter in his 
outstretched hand. 

" Have you not read ?'* she asked feebly. 

" I have read that you wish every thing to be 
at an end between us. Is that so ?'* 

She could not trust herself to speak, but bowed 
her head in the affirmative. 

There was a long pause,*" during which she 
again heard the rustling of paper, and then came 
the brief question — 

"Why?" 

The question of all others which she feared — 
the question which she knew not how to answer ! 
She remained silent for a moment and then stam- 
mered forth — 



"My father will not give his consent.'* 

** What is his objection ?" 

** He — he has a prejudice . . .** 

She stopped, feeling that by such answers she 
was only laying herself open to farther question- 
ing. And if he questioned her farther, what 
should she do ? 

But she soon found that there was no danger 
of the persistent cross-examination she had fear- 
ed. It was some time before he spoke a|^ain, 
and when he did, it was only to say quietly — 

' ' I had not expected to find that my change 
of fortune would have had this effect on you.'* 

How ! was that what he thought ? He imag- 
ined that her love had been mercenary ! The 
imputation caused her a thrill of pain that stung 
her out of her resignation at once. She clasped 
her hands together, and cried wildly — 

"Oh no, no! it is not that — it is not that. 
For the love of Heaven believe me, it is not 
that.'* 

He had made a step toward the door, but came 
back as he heard her words. 

"Not that? Thank God.*' He paused, and 
then the quick flash of joy seemed to die away, 
and he asked doubtfully — 

" What noade you write that letter ? Did any 
one force you to it ?" 

" No. But — but I told you my father would 
not give his consent. I can not disob% my 
father.** 

He looked at her in silence, and she felt that 
his look was incredulous. 

Perhaps it might not have been so if he could 
have seen the pale misery of her face as she sat 
before him, but it was too dark bow for him to 
discern more than her figure. He suspected 
her, as he could not help suspecting her. And 
yet she had just assured him that his suspicions 
were unfounded, and only an hour ago he would 
have said that no amount of evidence could make 
him doubt her word. But then an hour ago he 
could not have counted on the bitterness which 
may be caused by sudden and chilling disappoint- 
ment, and Minna had just dealt him the seve- 
rest disappointment of his life. He had been so 
confident of receiving loving welcome and conso- 
lation, so sure that the only effect of his misfor- 
tune on her feelings would be to give them new 
courage to show themselves! and now to find 
her silent, reserved, cold — above all, to be told 
that he must think of her no more ... No 
wonder if he grew bitter under the pain of such 
a blow, and bitterness must always be suspi- 
cious. 

" Your father will not give his consent ! You 
were not always so particular about your father's 
consent. Did you ask your father's consent to 
your marriage with Lord Fitz-John?" 

"I — I have changed since then.'* She felt 
how shabby the evasion was, but any thing was 
better than to let him think she had loved him 
only for his money. Any thing indeed except the 
truth — that would be worst of all. * * And besides 
I have promised my father, and my sister too, 
to take her place as his companion. I must not 
break my word." 

Raymond remembered that she had indeed 
given such a promise, and straightway the mys- 
tery of her conduct was, as ha CowiVj Viss^^^^s-- 
\ plained, "ttw ^ax\v«t, \xi Vva «s«aei\sXxx^>x^ ^ ^^ J^ 
\ migU \» ii«aiaas»,>^«J^ ^otl^^vi^*. ^yOsssox^-^v 
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udice against him (Raymond could easily be- 
lieve that, remembering the circumstances of his 
former visit here), and had refused his consent 
to the marriage. Without that consent Minna — 
so long as she was bound by her promise to live 
with her father in Amy's stead — could of course 
do nothing, and had had no choice but helpless 
submission. This, and no other, must be the 
explanation of all that had perplexed him ; none 
else was possible. 

As it occurred to him, he became in the same 
breath jubilantly hopeful and Tchcmently self- 
reproachful, lie was going to have Minna for 
his wife, but how should he ever pardon himself 
for having doubted her even for an instant ? 

** Minna, forgive me ; I have been a fool, but 
I understand now — it was that promise that 
bound you. I have good news for you, love ; it 
need bind you no more. You will not have to 
take your sister's place, for your sister is not go- 
ing away." 

Minna felt her blood run cold in her reins. 
Then all the conditions were fulfilled under which 
she had yesterday told herself that Raymond 
would have a right to claim her in despite of 
her father's opposition. And if she denied that 
right, as she must deny it, what could ho think ? 
The last poor pretext of compulsion was taken 
away from her — ^he would never believe now but 
that she refused him of her own free-will. 

*'0h ! it is true, Minna — you need not doubt 
it. I saw Joe Pnllyn this evening before I left; 
he told me that the Ceylon business had been 
got rid of, and that he had just received an ap- 

E ointment promoting him to a salary of two 
nndred and fifty pounds a year. I said I had 
business at Hollsworth, and ho specially charged 
me to bring the good news to your sister. Min- 
na, what do you say now?" 

She could say nothing at first ; she felt that 
all her arguments had deserted her. Alas! 
what cruel news this was to her which had been 
80 pleasant to Amy ! 

*' Minna, what do you say?" 

"My father — my father has forbidden it," 
she faltered at last. "And you know — you 
know . . . ." 

" You must not sacrifice yourself and me to 
his caprice," he burst forth passionately. " Your 
father docs not need you, and he has no right to 
keep you only to make you miserable. Oh I 
Minna, Minna ! yon know how I have coun- 
seled you before — believe me now when I say 
that in this you do not owe him obedience. You 
are mine, and none shall keep you from me 
without a reason. Darling, you are mine." 

He approached her with a look of unutterable 
love. She had not power to speak, and he was 
about to take her hand when she drew it sud- 
denly back with a shrinking movement which he 
did not fail to notice. 

His hand retreated almost as quickly as hers 
had done, and he stood before her erect and 
rigid, his tenderness frozen in a moment. 

** You too refuse me then — ^you as well as 
your father?" 

She could have fallen at his feet and told him 
that she loved him better than light and life ; 
but, as one may have the courage to plunge a 
deadly weapon into one's own heart, so had she 
now the courage to answer — 

"Yes." 



For some moments he stood transfixed with 
silent horror. 

Horror — there is no other word to express his 
sensations in presence of the discovery which he 
deemed himself to have made. 

Minna had never loved him, he thought ; she 
was incapable of feeling real love for any human 
creature ; and, worse than that, she had willfully 
practiced a base fraud upon his credulous afiec- 
tion. Confused and dizzy though he was, the 
recollection of what he had so lately heard from 
Mrs. VeseyNcame back to him with marvelous 
distinctness, and in an instant there crystallized 
itself in his mind an irresistibly plausible theory 
for explaining all in Minna's conduct that had 
perplexed him. Lord Fitz-John, for some rea- 
son best known to himself— possibly in resent- 
ment of the arts by which he had been en- 
trapped — ^had chosen to break off his engage- 
ment ; she had then bethought herself of the 
rich man of business who had already made a 
fool of himself about her, and decided that he 
might do in default of better. But first it had 
been necessary to bring him back again into her 
toils; and for this a bait had been chosen spe- 
cially adapted to his eccentricity. He had re- 
proached her with worldliness and told her that 
she ought to go home to her father ; thus, when 
she wanted to recapture him, she professed to 
renounce the world, and went home as he had 
advised. The modus operandi had been perfect- 
ly plain and easy — as easy as lying — so ea^ 
that it might almost be called straightforward. 
All had been acting, nothing but acting — the 
penitence, the promises of amendment, the trem- 
bling, the smiles, the blushes Yes, even 

that letter to Joe had been probably written on 
the caleolation that it would find its way to 
Joe's friend ; the knew of their friendship with- 
out doubt, though she bad been so innocently 
surprised to hear of it. How she must have 
laughed at the gullibility of her dupe I how she 
must have enjoyed her success until that un- 
toward accident of the fire came to spoil her 
game 1 And even now that she was obliged to 
drop her mask, the language of deceit came so 
naturally that she could not quite give it up. 
She would like to make him think, if she could, 
that there was no connection between the change 
in his fortunes and the change in her views; 
nay, for an instant had almost succeeded in 
making him think so. 

Such was now his explanation of the mystery, 
and as it formed itself in his brain, he looked on 
the drooping figure before him with an intensity 
of scorn which he had never yet felt for mortal 
thing. 

"You will soon be going back to Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's now, "he said at last, breaking a solemn 
silence of which it seemed to him that the occa- 
sion was altogether unworthy. " It is a pity 
you came to such a mean home as this to please 
mc." 

She uttered a faint murmur of pain. He 
thought she was beginning to exculpate herself 
by farther falsehood, and was only the more de- 
termined to let her know that she was detected. 

" Yes, you see I understand it all. I have 

found out at last why you came home, though I 

. was dull enough not to guess it at the time. I 

suppose I was the only person in the town who 

! did not, just as I was the only person in the 
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town who believed that you had of your own ac- 
cord given up Lord Eitz-John. And I did be- 
lieve it ; I really did — the imbecile that I was. 
Why, do you know I actually put myself into a 
passion with the people who said you had been 
jilted, actually took the trouble to contradict 
them — after all my experience of you. But I un- 
derstand now — oh I you have been true to your- 
self, admirably consistent throughout Worldly, 
always worldly to the core !" 

Minna -writhed in her very soul as she listened 
to these accusing words, but she made no an- 
swer ; she had no answer to give. She saw how 
fatally complete the case against her was, and 
felt herself utterly powerless to rebut it. Here 
was terrible retribution for past faults and fol- 
lies ! If she had never pledged hei-self to a lord 
for the sake of his title, if she had never made 
herself the slave of wealth and station and social 
opinion, Raymond might have believed her word 
now against all appearances. But he appealed 
to his former experience of her, and she felt her- 
self perforce silenced. Remembering what that 
experience had been, she could not complain, 
she could not even wonder. 

Eor some seconds there was silence. Perhaps 
be was waiting for her defense. But she utter- 
ed no word, and only sat looking on the ground 
in helpless, hopeless misery. Presently she 
heard him move abruptly, and in an instant 
more his hand was on the door. He was going 
away, believing her the falsest of created beings 
— going away forever. She would never see 
his face again or hear the sound of his voice, 
and when he thought of her it would only be 
with scorn. 

Nature could hold out no longer ; she foi^got 
every thing in excess of pain, and involuntarily 
there parted from her lips in a passionate cry the 
word — 

"Raymond!" 

In a moment he was back again by her side, 
bending over her in a transport of ten4erness. 

**My love, ray love I what have I done ? what 
have I said ? It was false — all false — ^I knew it 
even at the time, but a devil was tempting me. 
Oh Minna ! you love me, I know. I could not 
love you so well if you did not. Forgive mc — I 
have been mad — I thought you said what you did 
not — forgive me, and tell me that you will bo my 
wife. Oh yes, you will, you will !'* 

He bent forward to kiss her as he spoke, and 
she felt that his kiss and his restored love, if she 
might accept them, would translate her into a 
seventh heaven. But at that moment a vision 
of the gray bleak landscape without rushed into 
her memory, and she shrank back shuddering, 
put her hands before her face, and cried in a 
voice of horror — 

"No ! Oh! go, go — ^for pity's sake go.'* 

He recoiled a pace or two, almost reeling with 
the confusion that raged in brain and heart. 

" You tell me to go ? I thought just now you 
wanted me to stay. Which is it to be?" 

" Go — Oh go at once !" she exclaimed piteous- 
]y. She felt her strength rapidly deserting her, 
and was fearful that if he did not leave her quick- 
ly she might do something to betray herself. 

Once more she heard him approach the door, 
once more she heard his hand on the lock, and 
this time she made no attempt to recall him. 
All hope, even instinctive and nnreasoning hope, 



was for the time frozen out of her heart ; and 
she resigned herself to the worst, even to be hated 
and despised by Raymond Lee. Mute and mo- 
tionless, never raising her eyes from the floor, 
she sat and listened. She heard him open the 
door, she heard it close after him ; she heard his 
footstep in the little passage, then more faintly 
on the gravel walk outside ; she heard the gar- 
den gate swing on its hinges, and presently 
heard his footstep again, now sounding from the 
road — heard it again and ngain, each time less 
and less distinctly, until at last she listened and 
there was nothing. He was gone forever I 

She had borne till she could bear no more, and 
here her suffering found temporary cessation. 
Her head fell wearily backward on the sofa cush- 
ion, the pulsations of her heart grew feebler and 
feebler, and for a time all was mercifully made 
a blank to her. 

When shortly afterward Amy, having heard 
the visitor depart, venturedHo peep into the par- 
lor, she was aghast at finding her sister lying in 
a deep and almost death-like swoon. She might 
not have been so eager as she was to restore the 
patient to consciousness if she had known what 
a blessed thing unconsciousness just then was. 



CHAPTER XL. 

UNDER THE DEAD WALL. 

Ratmond came away from Black Moor Farm 
with a soul as dreary as the dreary evening scene 
of barren earth and darkening sky which he look 
ed on, or rather which he might have looked on 
had he chosen. Eor just then he recked nothing 
of externals ; he might have been wandering 
through a garden of roses bathed in morning 
sunshine without receiving any pleasant impres- 
sion into his spirit. All was dark and lowering 
and hopeless within, and it mattered not what 
there was without. 

Once before he had parted from Minna in 
something of the same mood — when he learned 
that she had engaged herself to a man whom ho 
knew she could not love. But whatever feelings 
of gloom and despondency there had been in him 
then were as nothing to those which oppressed 
him now. In the interval he had known a per- 
fection of happiness which he had never known 
then and had only vaguely dreamed of. He had 
received the assurance of Minna's love, had been 
accepted as her affianced husband, had been able 
to restore her to a pedestal in his estimation even 
higher than that from which she had lately fall- 
en. 

Nor was even this all that rendered the second 
blow far harder to bear than the first. The dis- 
covery he had now made, or thought he had 
made, was intrinsically infinitely woise than the 
former one. That had gone no farther than to 
show that Minna was cold, calculating, and 
worldly — this proved her foully treacherous as 
well. Before, she had only sunk to the level 
which he assigned to half the young ladies of St. 
Austin's; now she had become positively vile, 
and all things became vile with her. It was a 
fault -doubtless in Raymond's character, this 
proneness -tQ judge all mankind by the shortcom- 
ings of on<y,-bat such a fault is common to al- 
most all whoise -experience of the world is limit- 
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cd. And (thoagh here, it must be admitted, was : 
another fault) Raymond's experience of the world 
had been limited by pride or shyness to almost 
nothing. So now, because Minna had been found 
wanting, all creation seemed a blot to him — all 
was darkness and ugliness and corruption. 

Not that he was at that time capable of express- 
ing for himself a tenth part- of what has here been 
expressed for him. All faculty of thought ap- 
peared to have deserted him as he left Minna's 
presence that evening. He could not think, but 
could only dimly feel — dimly, for even the capac- 
ity of feeling was benumbed and blunted. The 
pain he had just endured had stunned him, as it 
is mercifully provided that all pain beyond a cer- 
tain point must stun ; and though he was con- 
scious that something had happened to spread 
darkness and desolation through his life, he 
scarcely knew yet what that something was. 

By a combination of chance and instinct (for 
he hardly thought of where he was going), he re- 
traced his way to the village railway station, and 
took his place in the next train for St. Austin's ; 
and, when he had arrived there, directed his steps 
by the same combination to his own house. 

The night had quite fallen now, and it was well 
that it had, for any one who had seen and rec- 
ognized him might have inferred from the moody 
apathy of his look and manner that his business 
misfortunes had turned his brain. But in the 
darkness of a more than usually dark night he 
was able to pass through the busiest streets of 
the town unheeded and unremarked, and turned 
into the quiet strip of road where his house was 
situated without having found himself once ac- 
costed. 

It was a quiet strip of road certainly, if ever 
there was one — as quiet as a country lane, and 
yet withal as dingy as a town street. For com- 
bining the disadvantages of town and country, 
surely neverwas there a situation more felicitously 
adapted. It was deserted and damp and solitary 
to an extent that was quite rustic, and yet for vol- 
umes of smoke and expanses of brick wall it might 
have vied with the smokiest and brickiest of city 
neighborhoods. The very existence of su?h a 
road was an anomaly to any well-regulated under- 
standing, especially since, practically speaking, it 
led to nowhere, and was scarcely used except by a 
few workmen. Its existence, however, like other 
anomalies, had a primal cause, having originated 
in a right of way claimed by the public across the 
pleasant river-side fields which within the last 
half century have been changed by the rising com- 
merce of St. Austin's into sites fer factories and 
work-yards. Huge tracts of the latter, shut 
out by high brick walls from the view of the 
passer-by, skirted the road on each side, except 
only where a slice was taken out of them for 
Raymond's house. This stood a little way back 
from the road, being surrounded by a dreary 
imitation of a garden, scarcely greener than the 
smoky waste from which it had been redeemed. 
The garden was entered by a massive iron gate, 
looking about as lively as the gate of a prison, 
and surmounted by a lamp which at night fur- 
nished the only light to be seen in the road from 
the one end to the other. A quiet strip of road 
unquestionably. 

Toward this solitary light Raymond mechanic- 
ally made his way, and having reached it, as 
mechanically drew a key from his pocket and put 



it into the lock. He put it into the lock, but be- 
fore he had time to turn it, be heard a voice near 
him whisper — 

"Mr. Lee!" 

And at the same moment he was aware that a 
man had started from the shadow of the wall into 
the lamp-light, and was standing close by his el- 
bow. 

At another time so sudden an apparition might 
have startled him, but, after what had already 
happened that evening, he would have been in- 
clined to treat a thunderbolt falling at his feet as 
a quite ordinary occurrence. He did not there- 
fore feel surprised, or even interested, and only 
glanced slightly round to ask indifferently — 

"What is it?" 

" Mr. Lee, is it not ? I want to speak to you." 

" I can speak to no one to-night," said Ray- 
mond impassively, and as he spoke he turned his 
key, and endeavored to enter. 

If the gate had been less ponderous and rusty 
than it was, he would have passed in at once and 
probably heard no more of his strange interlocu- 
tor that night ; but, as it was, a momentaiy deloy 
ensued which gave the man time to speak again. 

'*It must be to-night. I can not wait. For 
God's sake let it be to-night. Stay !" And with 
the last word Raymond felt a hand grasping his 
arm. 

The grasp was not a muscular one, and it 
would have been easy for him to shake it off, had 
he chosen. But its very weakness constituted in 
some sort an appeal to his forbearance, while 
there was a ring of anxious supplication in the. 
man's voice so different from what might have 
been expected from the mere mendicant buUvy 
that, in spite of his preoccupation, Raymond could 
not help being struck by it. He stopped in the 
act of opening the gate, and turned round with 
the question — 

" What are you, and what do you want?" 

For a moment there was dead silence. At 
last the answer came, slowly and with apparent 
effort — 

** I am your father." 

Raymond drew away his arm with a start of 
horror. 

A few seconds before his apathy had appeared 
complete, but these terrible words seemed to find 
their way straight to his heart, stirring it with as 
sharp a pang as though it had never known pain 
or surprise before. His father — the father who 
had disappeared so entirely as to be long ago 
counted dead, the father whose disgrace he had 
thought so lately to have succeeded in burying — 
was his father come back at this crisis of his 
destiny to add old shame to new ruin and misery ? 
He could not answer— could only rivet his eyes 
on the man's face who had spoken thus, and 
gaze as though he could nev^r take them off 
again. 

At first the difference between the reality which 
his senses now showed him and the image which 
his memory had retained almost reassured him. 
The stranger lied, or he himself dreamed. Ray- 
mond remembered his father as a well-formed 
comely man in the prime of life, with curly 
auburn hair, a clear-complcxioned, almost bloom- 
ing, £ace, rather too much inclined to fullness 
about the otherwise- symmetrically shaped mouth 
and chin ; and a protean manner that could at 
will be boisterously jovial or freezingly hard and 
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incisive — the former dcvclopnient being reserved 
for the hours of good-fellowship, the latter for 
family use and for the edification of those whom 
he wished to impress with an idea of his business 
talents. What Raymond saw before him now 
was a shabby shrunken-looking creature with 
grizzled locks, stooping figure, sallow cheeks, 
compressed hungry mouth, and a manner of nerv- 
ous deprecation which looked equally incapable 
of ever having been either jovial or incisive. 
And yet there was something about the face 
which made it seem familiar to him. 

** You know me now?'* said the man at last. 

And the voice, hollow and almost unnatural 
though it sounded, confirmed Raymond's worst 
fears. It was indeed his father. 

Raymond moved his head slightly in answer ; 
for the time he could do no more. The shock 
made him feel giddy and helpless ; and when 
the man whom he now was forced to recognize 
as his father took once more hold of his arm, 
he offered no resistance, and yielded himself 
passively up as though vanquished by superior 
force. 

They began slowly to pace to and fro under 
the shadow of the high brick wall, the elder man 
still resting his thin hand on Raymond's arm, 
partly perhaps for support, partly, it seemed, 
from an uneasy fear of letting him escape. Two 
or three turns were made in silence, but at last 
Raymond felt a tremulous motion in the hand 
that held his arm, and presently heard the hollow 
voice say — ** ' 

"Raymond, I have given you no cause for 
gratitude. You must have suflfered much by 
my means, I know. I have done you great 
wrong." 

Raymond was mute, but in his brain there 
arose a turmoil of thoughts and memories 
strangely contrasting with his external immo- 
bility. 

Yes, truly he had suflfered much by the means 
of the man at his side — ^so much that filial duty 
might well be held abrogated. He looked back, 
and saw the mother he had loved living and dying 
in patient sorrow and humiliation, his own life 
cursed by the horrible consciousness of social in- 
feriority which had made him shrink from hu- 
man companionship and had soured an original- 
ly healthy nature. He looked back farther still, 
and saw in the memories of infancy and boyhood 
nothing to soften his feelings toward the father 
who had brought such tribulation on his man- 
hood. He remembered hearing people remark 
to his mother what good company Mr. Lee was 
— ^really the most amusing person at a dinner- 
table they had ever met ; and he remembered the 
same Mr. Lee as he was at home — cold, hard, and 
sarcastic, exacting in his wants, unnoticing of 
those who ministered to them, feared by his wife, 
unloved by his son. Cause for gratitude indeed I 
But still Raymond was mute. The man was his 
father, and since he could make no other answer 
than a bitter one, he would make none. 

The other seemed to understand the reason of 
this silence, for he heaved a short sigh, and went 
on in a voice half querulous, half apologetic — 

**No, you do not like me, I see that — ^it was 
what I had to expect. But I think you might 
almost be .sorry for me, Raymond, if you knew 
what I have gone through. I behaved very badly 
about that money, I know ; but it is all gone now, 



every farthing — indeed it is, (apparently he re- 
garded this as in some sort an extenuating cir- 
cumstance). I have been in dreadful want 
lately — oh! nobody knows what want I have 
been in — and I have been ill too, terribly ill." 

He coughed a hoarse sepulchral-sounding 
cough ; and though it was voluntarily produced 
in attestation of his words, no one could hear it 
and doubt that disease was really at work. 

" I had a fever on first landing in America, 
and have never been properly myself since. It 
is there I have been all this time, living first in 
one town and then in another — wherever I 
thought myself safest from being taken notice 
of. Oh ! it has been'a wretched life — ^you would 
be sorry for me if you knew. And now I have 
nothing left — absolutely nothing." 

He looked wistfully at his son, and paused. 
But still Raymond made no answer. He was 
thinking of the past, and was unconscious of the 
present. 

** I will tell you eveiy thing, Raymond. A few 
months ago, when I was in great distress and 
feeling very ill, I happened to come across a St. 
Austin's newspaper that an emigrant had just 
brought out; and I read in it that your uncle 
had died /ind left you the business — that you 
were a rich man, in short. And I thought that 
if I could only get to see you, you would surely 
do something to keep me from starving, for what- 
ever I may have done, I am your father, you 
know" (the last words in a deprecating whimper). 
"It made me very anxious to come; I began 
thinking of the old country and the old place 
night and day almost, and it seemed to mc that 
if I could only make my way back I should get 
well and strong again directly. And so I believe 
I really should have done, if she — if I, that is . . ." 

He stopped, as if for breath, and coughed two 
or three times, looking ix)und him the while with 
a nervous shudder. 

"But now that I am really here," he went on 
in a husky whisper, "I am worse than ever. If 
— if any body were to tell who I am, you know ! 
So many people here must hate me ; if I were 
found out, they would put me in prison at once. 
I should not like to die in a prison, Raymond. 
But you will not betray me ? yon will do what 
you can to save me, will you not ? Eh ? Will 
you not ?" he repeated plaintively. 

"Yes, what I can," said Raymond, breaking 
his long silence for the firet time. " God knows 
I would not have you be discovered for all the 
world." 

No, not for all the world. The mere idea of 
the danger suggested by his father's last words 
had sent a cold shiver through his veins. An 
hour before, he had thought that the possibilities 
of misfortune were exhausted for him ; but in 
the chance of the family dishonor being revived 
by his father's detection and arrest, he saw a 
new misfortune that would add a tenfold sting 
to all that he was already enduring. What would 
Minna say ? Would she not be more thankful 
than ever for having washed her hands of so un- 
desirable a connection ? It was childish of him, 
perhaps, to be so much moved by so small a con- 
sideration, but he could not help it. The notion 
of Minna hearing that his father and his father's 
shame lived, galled him to the quick. 

"But thank Heaven, there is no danger," he 
continued, answering himself rather th&a Vslv^ 
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companion. " Nobody knows that you are here, 
and I myself hardly recognized you. There is no 
danger." 

** I hope not, I hope not," said the father anx- 
iously. " But I must get away from the country 
again at once, and I can if you will but help 
me. Raymond, I have told you how poor I am, 
and it is true; the voyage has swallowed up every 
thing, and I am all but starving. Give me money 
enough to keep me for a year or two— it may be 
all the time I shall want it for — and I will go 
back to America by the first ship. Two or three 
hundred perhaps; you will easily spare it." 

'^ It is a pity you did nokcome a day earlier,'' 
said Raymond bitterly. "'What would have 
been easy yesterday is not easy now, and if you 
want any thing from me you must wait for it. 
My place was burned down last night, and I am 
not far from being ruined." 

"Yes, yes, I heard something about that, and 
if there were another soul in the world I could 
turn to for help, I would not trouble you ; but 
there is not — ^you know there is not Don't make 
me wait, Raymond ; while I am in this place I 
am in danger, horrible danger — ^you do not know, 
but it is so. For God's sake don't make me 
wait." 

He spoke with such vehemence of entreaty 
that Raymond would have complied at once had 
compliance been in any way within his power. 
But just then the money at his command was 
reduced to a few pounds which he carried in his 
purse ; so that a longer or shorter interval of 
delay was absolutely unavoidable. 

**I am sorry for it, but I must find the money 
myself before I can let you have it. You must 
wait — at any rate for a day or two. You have 
taken lodgings somewhere, I suppose !" 

" Yes. But it is hard to have to wait— dread- 
fully hard. Who knows what may happen in 
the mean time ?" 

• " For my own part I don't see that any harm 
can happen if you are reasonably careful. Give 
me your address ; whenever I receive th6 money 
myself, I will let you know, and you can meet 
me here the same night to have it paid over to 
you." 

" Paid over to me, that's right — into my own 
hands, you know. Don't let there be any trust- 
ing of money to letters or messengers, eh, Ray- 
mond ? Into my own hands." 

" Certainly. I never thought of any thing 
else. " 

" That's well. If any body guessed I had so 
much given me, why, I might be robbed perhaps. 
And I am in danger enough already, danger 
enough. Oh! how very hard it is to have to 
wait !" 

" Why, what is it that you are afraid of?'* 

The father looked about him hurriedly, and 
then answered in a terrified whisper — 

** If any one were to inform against me, you 
know." 

"Yes, yes, but then who is to inform against 
you ?" retorted Raymond, impatient of such de- 
grading cowardice. 

" Hush !" cried the other, clutching at his arm, 
"hush!" Again he looked round with quick 
suspicious movement, and then answered in a 
calmer tone — 

"Oh! nobody — of course nobody." 

This was the third or fourth occasion since 



they had been pacing to and fro together on 
which Raymond had noticed his companion look 
round thus, and this time he instinctively looked 
round too. As he did so he thought he saw 
something moving in the shadow of the wall on 
the other side of the road. Doubtless a chance 
passer-by, he supposed, and congratulated him- 
self on the night being so dark. He made another 
turn in company with his father, and on coming 
back to the same place looked again, expecting 
that this time there would be nothing to see. 
But to his surprise there certainly was something. 

" Do you see any thing over there ?" he asked 
presently. "I could almost fancy that some- 
one was watching us." 

He turned toward his father as he spoke, and 
was a little startled to find him apparently al- 
ready looking in the same direction. 

" Some one watching ns — what an idea ! 
No, I see nothing — nothing whatever, I assure 
you. Come, Raymond, let ns turn ; if we stand ^ 
still in the cold, I shall l^ laid up with my asthma 
again. How chilly the nights are here, to be 
sure ! Come." 

" Not before I know what this is," said Ray- 
mond resolutely. " Wait here a moment till I 
find out." 

He was about to cross, when he felt his father's 
fingers tighten desperately round his arm. 

"No, don't; why should you? This way, 
there's a good boy. Come, come, what's the 
use of it all ? she is doing us no harm." 

She ! Raymond had not yet been able to dis- 
tinguish whether the object he saw moving in 
the darkness yonder was man or woman, but 
here was his father using the right pronoun 
without hesitation. The right pronoun, for now 
that the hint had been given him, he was almost 
sure that what he saw was a woman's dress. 

"You know her then?" he demanded stern- 
ly. "Who is she?" 

"I know her, do you say? Why, what put 
that into your head ? I to know her indeed !" 

The words were accompanied by a ghastly 
imitation of a laugh, but Raymond knew from 
the pressure of the lean fingers which clasped 
his arm that the speaker was trembling from 
head to foot. 

" I ask again, who is that woman ? Tell me 
at once, or I go and put the question to her- 
self." 

" Oh no, no ! for Heaven's sake, no. Come 
a little farther, Raymond, dear Raymond, and I 
will tell you the whole truth. Only she must 
not hear." 

They moved on a few steps, but the question 
had to be repeated before any information was 
forthcoming. 

**Who is that woman? She can not hear 
us now." 

"Can she not? So much the better. But 
she has quick ears, and quick eyes too — oh ! 
you have no idea how quick they are. " 

"Indeed! You seem to know her well. 
Who is she ?" 

The answer came presently in a low humilia- 
ted voice — 

" I wonder you ask me. I thought you would 
have guessed." 

Raymond did guess now, ajid a qualm of hor- 
ror and disgust came over him. He remem- 
bered that a woman's name had been coupled 
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witli his father's as the probable accomplice of 
his guilt and sharer of his spoils. 

*• Emma Underwood ?" he asked, muttering 
the syllables between his clenched teeth. 

*' Yes. Raymond, don't be angry." 

But Raymond could not help being angry. 
He thought of his pale patient mother, and his 
blood boiled with indignation at the shameless- 
ness which had dared to bring that woman 
within sight of his mother's son. 

Walter Leo seemed to understand something 
of what waspassing in the younger man's mind. 

*' Don't be angry," he repeated in quavering 
tones; **I give you my word of honor it's not 
my fault. If you knew wliat that woman Was 
to me, you would pity me. I hate her," he 
whispered, and clenched his teeth as fiercely as 
Raymond had done before. 

A cold look of surprise was the only answer. 
"Ah! but I do — you would not wonder if 
you only knew. I tried to get away from her — 
tried hard — it was one of the reasons that made 
me so anxious to come back here. And I near- 
ly succeeded too — that I did — I was on board 
the steamer for Liverpool before I knew that I 
had not. But she was on board too ; she had 
found out what I wanted to do, though at tho 
time she had pretended to think I was only go- 
ing out for a walk. And when the vessel start- 
ed, and I fancied myself free, there she was on 
deck, standing before mo. I knew then there was 
an end of the happy life I had thought to lead. I 
should have been happy, I am sure — I had re- 
pented of all that was past, and the voyage and 
the English air together would have made a new 
man of me. But there she was on deck stand- 
ing before me." 

He paused, and wiped from his brow the per- 
spiration W^hich had gathered there at the recol- 
lection thus conjured up. 

* ' She has kept by me all these years to spend 
my money (how she made it fly !), and now that 
she has done that, she keeps by me to eat my 
last crust and drink my last drop. She will never 
leave me while I have bite or sup left — unless it 
is to rob me. She would rob mo if she could, I 
know — she tried once. Oh ! you need not wonder 
why I hate her." 

It was very plain that he did hate her most 
cordially. 

"And now that I am here, where she knows 
a word would send me to die in prison, she is 
more of a tyrant than ever. That is why I want 
to get away again ; there irno telling what she 
might do if she took it into her head. She fol- 
lows me about everywhere like my shadow, to see 
that I don't escape. I would if I could, but it is 
no use to try — she would only have me locked 
ID ; she is alwa^/s threatening it. And it would 
te so dreadful to die in prison, Raymond. You 
fiink me a coward, I dare say, but I can't help 
t — I'm not the man I was." 

He shivered as he spoke, looking altogether 
such a wretched abject creature with his sunken 
cheeks and quick-coming breath that it was im- 
possible to sec him without a feeling of something 
like compassion. 

** I will do what I can to help jrou," said Ray- 
mond. ** I have a trifle about mejost now which 
you shall have, and in another day or two you 
shall hear from me. What is your address?" 

** 5 Paradise Place," answered the father, men- 



tioning a shabby street in one of tho poorest 
quartei-s of the town (it is a remarkable circum- 
stance that streets with the prefix of *• Paradise' 
generally are shabby). " Direct to Mr. James Al- 
len, if you please — that is the name I am known 
by. 1 will make no bad use of what you give 
me, Raymond, " he continued deprecatingly. " I 
will not indeed. Only let me get out of this 
accursed country again, and she shall see that I 
won't be her slave any more— oh I. it will be quite 
different. But I can't help myself here — I am 
bound hand and foot. If you only knew how I 
hate her!" 

" We will say no more about that. Here, for 
the present, is all thfit I can give yon." 

With trembling hands Walter Leo produced 
his meagre purse, and Raymond poured into it 
all the contents of his own — a few sovereigns and 
some loose silver. 

** There's a good boy. You won't let me wait 
long for the rest, will you ? What should I do 
if she were to betray me ?" 

" And what should I do ?" Raymond thought 
bitterly. ** But surely there can be no danger." 

"You shall not wait long," he said aloud. 
"Meanwhile it seems to me that yon are terri- 
fying yourself very unnecessarily. If she is what 
you say, she will understand her own interests 
a great deal too well to execute her threats." 

" I dare say you are right — I am sure you 
are — it is what I think too sometimes. Only I 
can't keep myself from feeling uncomfortable — 
it is very foolish, no doubt. Then you will send 
for me when the money is ready ?" 

" Yes. And when you have it, you will leave 
the place at once ?" 

"Next day, next day — and forever." 

"Very well, "said Raymond, drawing a long 
breath. " Have you any thing more to say just 
now ?" 

"No — only to thank you for all your kindness. 
I think I had better go now — she will be wonder- 
ing what we are saying, and the night air is 
always bad for me. Good-night — I have not 
deserved so much from you, I know." 

"Good-night, "said Raymond. 

In a moment more he found himself alone, 
looking after his father's form as it retreated in- 
to the darkness. 

He watched it crossing the road in the direc- 
tion of that other sinister form dimly perceived, 
or rather divined, through the blackness of the 
night. There was a short interval during which 
he scarcely distinguished one from the other, and 
presently two dark figures emerged from the 
shadow of the opposite wall, and with crawling 
stealthy steps traversed the patch of light cast by 
the lamp above the garden gate. Raymond could 
not discern the faces of either; but, knowing 
whose figures they were, he shuddered, and, as 
though under the influence of some evil spell, fol- 
lowed them with his eyes until he lost them in 
the darkness which seemed to be their native el- 
ement. When they had thus quite disappeared, 
he opened his gate ; and, entering the house as 
noiselessly as possible to avoid his housekeeper's 
curiosity, made his way to his study aad sat 
down to think. 

And so one of that pair of guilty ouilcailii 
whom he had just watched out of sight WMliis 
father! 

The thought made every nerve tingle with 
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shame, and his brow grew scarlet even in the sol- 
itude of his own chamber. Surely here was the 
strangest freak of his strange destiny, and the cru- 
ellest. The father whose memory had been an in- 
cubus which oppressed him for years, but which 
latterly he flattered himself to have shaken off, had 
returned — not as a memory only, but as a horrible 
reality — to persecute him in the midst of his 
deepest adversity. There had been only one 
point at which, since Minna's desertion of him, 
he had been vulnerable ; and that one point Fate 
had now singled out for attack. He had imag- 
ined that nothing could possibly make him more 
wretched than he was already in the ruin of his 
fortunes and his hopes, but here was his wretch- 
edness doubled at one stroke. He thought of the 
chance — remote certainly, but still possible so 
long as his father remained in England — of dis- 
covery and exposure; and as he dwelt on the 
idea, lie positively writhed under the pain which 
it gave him. 

And yet perhaps that pain at that time was 
wholesome. Ithadatleast the effect of rousinghim 
from the desponding indifference into which he 
had been in danger of falling ; it called into full 
exercise energies which might otherwise have 
been frozen out of him altogether ; it gave him 
something to fear, and therefore something to 
hope. He had now an object to attain — to get 
his father out of England safely and secretly ; 
and an object to attain is the grand antidote to 
despair. That night was a miserable one, as it 
could not fail to be ; but instead of spending it, 
as he might else have done, in a state of blank 
stony apathy, he occupied himself with eager 
calculations of the probable day and hour of his 
father's departure. 

The process of healing had commenced in his 
spirit. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

X WALK ON THE MOOR. 

Little thought Raymond in his wretchedness 
that Minna was more wretched still than he. 

And yet, though he guessed it not, thus it 
was. He suffered in thinking her base, but she 
suffered far more in knowing that he thought 
her so. Not even the prospect of eternal sepa- 
ration from the man she loved, and whose be- 
trothed wife she bad so lately held herself, gave 
her half so sharp a pang as the consciousness of 
being deemed by him faJse and unworthy. The 
first was a once inflicted wound, of the kind 
which time and resignation may gradually heal ; 
the second was an abiding, daily and hourly re- 
peated torture, the pain of which was renewed 
each time she thought of it. On recovering 
from her swoon and from the semi-stupefaction 
which for some hours it left behind, she was 
racked by the ever-present remembrance of Ray- 
mond's parting reproaches, by never-ceasing 
speculations as to what new reproaches ho might 
even then be uttering against her in his heart. 

In spite of all her endeavors, so much mental 
anguish could not fail to show itself by external 
signs more or less visible. For the sake of her 
father and Amy she did her best to conceal it, 
and in a day or two forced herself to move about 
the house as usual under pretense of being al- 
most well ; but she was pale, listless, and evi- 



dently miserable. Her father saw it, and, know- 
ing what and how irremovable was the cause 
of her grief, suffered almost as much as she did 
herself. Poor John Haroldson ! the radiant 
joviality with which he had been so ovei-flowing 
during the first few hours of Minna's return, 
and which had culminated in that joyous game 
of Pope Joan, had been wofully short-lived. All 
had disappeared now, and a gloom had fallen 
upon him darker than any to which in his dark- 
est moods he had been hitherto subject. 

Even Amy, though laboring under the disad- 
vantage of seeing every thing through a roso- 
colored atmosphere per>'aded with an idea called 
Joe, could not help discovering that her sister 
was unhappy. 

The affectionate little thing was intensely sym- 
pathizing, but her sympathy did harm to its ob- 
ject rather than good ; not from any defect in 
its quality, but because her imperfect knowledge 
of the real circumstances of the case often be- 
trayed her into striking a chord whose vibration 
would cause Minna the most exquisite pain. As 
she could not be informed of the whole truth, it 
might have been better could she have been kept 
in complete ignorance of what had caused her 
sister's illness and manifest grief; but that had 
unfortunately been impossible. Minna's swoon 
immediately following the visitor's departure, 
the name of Raymond once or twice murmured 
as she was regaining consciou^ess — every thing 
proved that Mr. Leo was in some way connected 
with what had happened. Amy was not so in- 
experienced but that she could scent a love affair 
when it was so unmistakably suggested, and 
Minna had judged it best spontaneously to con- 
fess to something of the sort. But all that Min- 
na said was that there had been an engagement 
between Mr. Leo and herself, terminated on the 
evening of his visit by an unfortunate misunder- 
standing. In pronouncing this last word a tre- 
mor had made itself heard in her voice which 
enlisted Amy's feelings on her side with a vehe- 
mence quite extraordinary for so demure a lit- 
tle personage. And in proportion as Amy was 
sympathizing for her sister, she was indignant 
against Mr. Lee — expressing her indignation 
with a warmth which she could not always re- 
press even when she saw how much Minna was 
pained by it. 

"I can't forgive him," she declared (making 
the remark for the third or fourth time) one aft- 
ernoon as the sisters were strolling together on 
the moor for their first walk since the evening of 
Minna's illness. **Dear Minna, you are looking 
so pale and ill I Oh I I can't forgive him. You 
may say what you like, but I am sure he must 
be a cruel, hard-hearted, fickle : . . ." 

"No, no," interposed Minna, who fejt evtsy - 
word of reproach rebound from Raymond on her- 
self, for was it not thus he might at that momen 
be thinking of her ? " Don't say any thing moit 
about it, please. It is not his fault — I do assut) 
you it is not his fault." 

But Amy was as unconvinced as ever. 
" I am sure it is not y<wr«," she protested en- 
ergetically. "Oh! do tell me, dear Minnie, cm 
not I or joo do something to make it up ? Joi 
and Mr. Lee are great friends, yon know, ano 
Joe would go through fire and water to serve you, 
I really believe. You ought to hear how he speaks 
of you sometimes. Can't ho say something ?" 
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"Not for the world,** cried Minna hastily. 
"Amy, for Heaven's sake, promise that he shall 
not say a word. If I thought he was going to 
do such a thing, it would kill me.'* 

* * It must be as you wish, of course, *' said Amy 
with a sigh. ** But I can't bear to see you look- 
ing so ; it makes me wretched. Oh ! you need 
not shake your head. I know you hare not been 
happy since that horrible evening, and I don't 
either, for I am sure if Joe and I were to quarrel, 
I should be just as bad. But we should make it 
up again directly, I know — why shouldn't you 
make it up again too ?** 

But Minna could only shake her head once 
more, and murmur with white lips that it was 
impossible. 

" What ! and is it always going to be like this ? 
Oh ! it is dreadful to think about. And you so 
good and noble and generous ! I'm sure if any 
body deserves to be happy, you do. And he 
must know it too — of course if he knows any 
thing at all about you he must know that.*' 

"Amy, don't !" cried Minna faintly. 

Tlie last words had been as a dagger plunged 
into her heart. Alas! how very different was 
the knowledge which Baymond thought he pos- 
sessed of her ! 

"Well, I won't then, but it is terrible to see 
you so unhappy. I almost feel as if it was wick- 
ed of me to be happy myself, and yet I can't 
help it sometimes. Joe is so good, you know," 
pleaded Amy apologetically. 

"That I am sure he is," emphatically said 
Minna, " and you would be very ungrateful if 
you were not happy — and very happy too. Tell 
me, dear, she went on quickly, fearing that Amy 
was about to revert to the old subject, ." tell me, 
how far are we from home now ? It looks to me 
as if we had been wandering on a good way, 
have we not ?'* 

" About three quarters of a mile,'* said Amy, 
looking about her. " I know it by those bushes 
you see over there to the left — they grow near the 
pit-hole. That's the place I always look for when 
I want to know where I am. Bo you remember 
the pit-hole, Minnie ?" 

" The pit-hole !" faltered Minna. 

"The Devil's Coal-Cellar, they call it some- 
times. Oh ! surely you have not forgotten." 

"I — I remember something about it. Arc 
we near it now ?" 

"It is close by those bushes yonder, where 
you see the two broken posts — they are part of 
the old fence. Would you like to go and look 
at it ? it won't take more than two or three min- 
utes." 

Minna looked toward the bushes and shud- 
dered, yet seemed unable to take off her eyes, 
-^m^after a short ))ause answered slowly — 

"I think I should." 

"This is the way then. Thank you, Minnie 
dear, I like you to take my arm. But you are 
not tired, I hope?" 

"No. Never mind me, please. What a beauti- 
ful afternoon !" 

" Is it not ? You see even our poor old Black 
Moor can look well sometimes. I am so fond of 
seeing the sun shine on the yellow furze. And 
then if we have no trees, we have so much the 
more blue sky to look at. We are getting very 
neai now." 

" Indeed !" said Minna. 



* * You will see the hole in another minute. But 
I am afraid the walk has been almost too much 
for you." 

"Oh no! not at all." 

" You are sure ? Look, we begin to see where 
it is now. Shall we go close up, or are you afraid 
of being giddy ?'* 

"I am not afraid. We will go close up, 
please." 

The girls went forward, but very cautiously, 
for Amy felt her sister's hold tighten upon her 
arm, and fancied that Minna was afraid of being 
giddy after all. 

The scene at the mouth of the Devil's Coal- 
Cellar looked far other to-day — with a bright blue 
sky overhead, and a warm summer sun lighting 
up the green tufts of grass and nettles which lined 
the sides of the abyss as far down as the eye 
could reach — than it had looked on the wild night 
more than fifteen years ago when Captain Fullyn 
and his companions had passed this way seeking 
for John Haroldson. But while the place look- 
ed more treacherous for the smile that was on it 
now, it hardly looked less ghastly ; and the silence 
of the two sisters as they approached and stood 
on the brink showed that even in day-light and 
sunshine it had something of the same gruesome- 
ness which it possessed in darkness and storm. 

Amy was the first to speak. 

"It is a horrible-looking place, is it not? I 
forget how deep they say it is — something tremen- 
dous I know, and I'm sure it looks as though it 
went to the very middle of the earth. I hardly 
wonder that they give it such a name — one can 
not help feeling that there is something bad about 
it. Don't you feel that too ?" 

"Yes, "said Minna with a shiver, muttering 
the word almost as though she were sgeaking to 
herself; and Amy, looking at her withsomo sur- 
prise, saw her gazing down into the cavernous 
blackness with straining eyes that seemed en- 
deavoring to fathom its secrets. 

" I see it interests you just as it does me, Min- 
nie. I know what you are thinking of— -you are 
thinking of what happened down there once. 
Only fancy, how dreadful to . . ." 

Amy was proceeding to expatiate on the fate of 
the unfortunate colliers who had met their death 
down yonder in the darkness, when suddenly she 
felt Minna lean heavily on her arm, and, onoe 
more looking up, saw her ashy pale and apparent- 
ly on the point of fainting. She drew her back 
from the chasm almost by force, exclaiming — 

" Minnie, Minnie, ydumust not look any long- 
er — come away directly — it is dangerous. Are 
you better now?" she asked, when they had left 
the pit a few paces behind them and turned their 
faces homeward. 

Minna moved her head faintly in the affirma- 
tive. 

" You frightefied me so— you can't think. Do 
steep places make you giddy ? Then you must 
take after father — he can't bear steep places. 
At least he never will go near the pit-hole, and 
that is the only thing of the kind we have in the 
neighborhood. He thinks it so dreadfully dan- 
gerous — ^he seems to get quite uncomfortable if ho 
only hears that I have been by it. We had better 
not mention perhaps that we have been there to- 
day; it would only make him nervous. You 
won't forget, will you ?" 

Forget that her father did not like the Dev- 
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il's Coal-Cellar ? No, there was no danger of 
that. 

**Dcar Minnie, I never saw you look so ill. 
It makes me quite rexed with myself for having 
taken you to that place. But I have so often been 
there by myself without feeling frightened, and 
you tola mo you would not get giddy .... It 
was very naughty of you, Minnie." 

" I did not think I should be so foolish," stam- 
mered Minna. ** It is because I have not been 
well for the last few days, and am a little tired 
with my walk, perhaps." 

** Uow selfish of me to let you go so far !" said 
Amy, self-reproachfuUy. " And you always ac- 
customed to go about in a carriage, too. Oh 
dear ! no wonder you are tired." 

The simple little country girl did not know 
how hard the life of a fashionable fine lady, even 
with a carriage, may sometimes be ; and Minna 
almost smiled at her ignorance. 

** And after standing about so long this morn- 
ing, helping with the breakfast-things, and the 
beds, and I don*t know what else besides ! 
Though that isn't my fault," added Amy, pathet- 
ically — "you will do it, you know.** 

** It does me good, dear,** said Minna. 

•* That's what you always say, but I can hardly 
believe it. It is so different from any thing you 
have been accustomed to.** 

" It is all the better for that.'* 

" Ah ! you say that because you are so good 
— ^you trj' to fancy so, I know. But when I think 
of how wo live here, with every thing about us so 
plain and quiet and old-fashioned, and how you 
used to live at Aunt Fanshawe's, with those 
beautiful rooms and lovely dresses, and the balls 
and tlio parties ....** 

** Amy, Amy," remonstrated Minna with an 
attempt at playfulness, *^you are not beginning 
to sigh after those things, I hope ?" 

** I !" cried Amy, shrinking back at the mere 
suggestion. "No indeed, I should not know 
what to do with them if I had them. But then 
I have never been used to them, you see. You 
have lived among them all your life ; and when 
I think of that and see. you looking so sad, I say 
to myself sometiraer'that no wonder Minnie is 
not happy at home.** 

** Amy, you must never say that again — not 

. even to yourself. Remember, whether I look 

sad or not, I am ten thousand times happier in 

mv o>vn dear home with you and father than if 

I had stayed at Aunt Fanshawe's." 

This declaration — made so emphatically that 
Amy could not help believing it — was altogether 
true. Minna did not miss any of the things she 
had left behind her at her aunt's. 

It might be rash to say that under other cir- 
cumstances she would not have suffered more or 
less from the sudden withdrawal of some at least 
of the minor luxuries to which she had been ac- 
customed, and on which custom makes one so 
dependent. But, as it was, she had been since 
coming home at first too happy, and afterward 
too miserable, to pay any attention^ to their ab- 
sence. On the other hand, she was^conscious of 
having found one luxury that was not minor, a 
luxury of which mental sorrow did not tend to 
make her less, but on the contrary far more, ap- 
preciative — the luxury of being genuinely and 
unselfishly loved by those about her. The love 
of her father and Amy did her unspeakable good. 



while the want of a maid to dress her when she 
wished to be dressed, or of a carriage when she 
wished to go out, made no impression on her at 
all, except indeed that it was a wholesome dis- 
traction to her thoughts to be obliged to do things 
for herself which she had been accustomed to 
others doing for her. In the same way, it was 
a wholesome distraction to her thoughts to give 
such assistance in the labors of housekeeping as 
she could prevail on Amy to accept. Of course 
there was no trace left now of the exquisite de- 
light which during the first day of her return she 
had found in watching and learning tne various 
domestic operations necessary to the carrying on 
of a household ; but she felt that she made her- 
self of use, and in the sense of being useful there 
is always something sustaining and invigorating. 

She was indeed infinitely happier at home 
(less unhappy would perhaps be the more cor- 
rect expression) than, with the same cause of 
grief to rankle in her heart, she could possibly 
have been at Mrs. Fanshawe's. 

At Mrs. Fanshawe's she could not have had 
the consolation of seeing the raptures of Amy 
and Joe, and this was a spectacle which it would 
have done any body good to witness. They 
were both so happy, and both so utterly unable 
to conceal their happiness — Joe betraying him- 
self in extra glossiness of costume and complex- 
ion and extra awkwardness of manner, and Amy 
in preternatural efforts to look as if she didn't 
know there was such a person as Joe in exist- 
ence. They were to be married as soon as a 
modest house which Joe had taken at St. Aus- 
tin's could be fitted up with proportionately 
modest furniture ; and the bride's outfit was al- 
ready in active preparation. It was astonishing 
how much more interest Minna was capable of 
taking in that simple trousseau than in the costly 
one which had been got ready for herself, and 
what efficient help (considering her Inexperience) 
she nianaged to render with her needle — another 
pleasure which she would not have found at 
Mrs. Fanshawe's. Then at Mrs. Fanshawe's she 
would have missed the occupation which at this 
time gave her more comfort than any other — 
that of trying to support and cheer her father 
under the blow which had fallen upon them both 
so heavily. The confession he had made to her 
on that gloomy gray evening had not estranged 
them from each other, but rather drawn the bonds 
between them closer ; and when she was not as- 
sisting Amy in the housework or the manufacture 
of bridal finery, she was almost always with her 
father— reading aloud, or describing experiences 
of her past life, or otherwise endeavoring to min- 
ister to his entertainment. It was pleasant to 
feel that she could increnRc his sum of ]inpj>u}e88 
by her love and her companionship, and pIeu.:aBfc.' 
er still to feel that at last she was doinj^ her 
duty — that duty which if she had been willing to 
do before, Raymond's good opinion of her might 
not have been wholly forfeited in spite of ap- 
pearances. Possibly with time and patience sho 
might partly redeem that good opinion even yet. 

But though this hope and the consciousness of 
doing her (hity gave her strength to suffer, they 
hardly made the poignancy of her suffering less. 
Bay after day passed, and notwithstanding the 
assiduity with which she applied herself to occu- 
pations far different from any to which she had 
been accustomed, notwithstanding her endcatois 
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to appear cheerful, it was only too manifest to her 
father and Amy that she had sunk into a depres- 
sion from which neither their efforts nor her own 
could rouse her. Even a very important piece 
of news which reached the farm-house ahout ten 
riays after her last interview with Raymond — 
pleasantly fluttering Amy's spirits and even ex- 
hilarating John Haroldson's — failed to excite 
Minna to any thing like rejoicing. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

MR. BOARDMAN. 

The news referred to was brought one morn- 
ing ^y^a tall, spare, solemn-looking gentleman in 
blackj'^hose very appearance in the neighborhood 
of the farm-house would in itself have been inci- 
dent enough for any ordinary day. 

But this was destined to be 1i great deal more 
than an ordinary day, and instead of merely mak- 
ing his appearance in the neighborhood as a bird 
of passage, the solemn-looking gentleman paused 
at the garden gate, opened it, and actually walk- 
ed pp the garden to the house. Here he paused 
again, and knocked a loud double knock, quite 
regardless of the circumstance that the front door 
and the door of the kitchen beyond were both wide 
open, and that from where he stood he command- 
ed a full view of John Haroldson reading the pa- 
pers ai^d the two girls shelling peas. It was not 
until ho was invited to step in that he apparently 
judged himself entitled to take official cognizance 
of the group, which he did by duffing his hat and 
twiddling a bunch of massive seals which hung by 
his side. Then he stepped in accordingly, and 
Minna immediately recognized him as Mr. Fan- 
shawe's family lawyer. 

She was greatly startled, and for an instant 
relapsed so far into her old self as to be violently 
ashamed of the pea-shells, and to consider if there 
was any possible mode of furtively slipping off the 
brown hoUand apron she had put on for the oc- 
casion. But in the next moment her new self 
had triumphed, and she raised her eyes boldly 
to the visitor's face, feeling, or endeavoring to feel, 
a serene conviction that shelling peas was as 
honorable an occupation as netting purses, and 
that there was as much native dignity in a hol- 
land apron as in a silk one. 

She soon discovered, however, that the new- 
comer, though including her in a polite general 
bow with which he commenced operations, was 
not disposed to give her any special recognition 
as a former acquaintance. He had seen her 
scores of times as Miss Fanshawe, but now he 
treated her exclusively in the character of an un- 
known Miss Haroldson. She was vastly relieved. 
Whatever his business might be, it was evidently 
not to negotiate her return under her aunt's roof, 
while at the same time his manner was so unusu- 
ally affable that she could not suspect him of 
hostile intentions. 

" Hem," he began, looking round with another 
general bow and another twiddle of his seals. 
" I have to apologize for this intrusion, but , . ." 

At this juncture Amy had the presence of mind 
to offer the visitor a chair. 

*' I have to apologize for this intrusion, but — 
a — the fact is — a — 1 have called on an affair of 
business. I ought to begin by stating my name 



to be Boardman, of the firm of Boardman & 
McVellnm, solicitors, of St. Austin's. I presume 
I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Haroldson 
of Black Moor Farm, and the two Miss Harold- 
sons ?" 

John Haroldson, looking very much astonish- 
ed, answered '*Just so;" and Mr. Boardman 
bowed himself into the acquaintance of the fami- 
ly, including Minna, with great ceremony and 
entire apparent unconsciousness of having met 
any member of it before. 

*' Delighted, I am sure. Hem ! My object in 
calling this morning is one of a gratifying, though 
at the same time of a melancholy, nature. Let 
me see, I believe I have omitted to state that I 
have the honor of being Mr. Fanshawe's legal 
adviser. " 

*' Indeed!" said the farmer, looking more as- 
tonished than ever, and putting out his hand to 
take Minna's in instinctive defense of his paternal 
rights. 

'' Yes, and it is to that fact that I now owe the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fanshawe inform me that there arc circum- 
stances (here the speaker glanced toward Minna 
not severely, but significantly) which preclude 
them from holding direct intercoui'se with this 
branch of the family ; and yet an event has just 
occurred which renders some communication 
absolutely indispensable. Of that indispensable 
communication I have now the happiness to be 
the medium." 

He paused, and cleared his throat grandly, re- 
gardless of the visible suspense of his audience. 
Then he slowly drew forth a fat pocket-book, and 
carefully selected from its multifarious contents 
a letter inclosed in a black-bordered envelope, 
which he did not open, but continued to hold in 
his hand to the end of his discourse, as though it 
were a fossil specimen he was lecturing on. 

" Mr. and Mrs. Fanshawe have had very af- 
flicting news this week. I allude to the intelli- 
gence which they have received of the decease 
of Augustus Hilton, Esquire, of Sarra-warra, 
South Australia, in the sixty-third year of his 
age." 

Neither Minna nor Amy had ever seen the 
person whose death was thus announced to them, 
but they both knew him by name as their uncle, 
their mother's only brother, who, in consequence 
of a quarrel with their father, had become es- 
tranged from her soon after her marriage. He 
had never taken any notice of them in his life, 
beyond sending his love once or twice to Minna 
in her capacity of his other sister's adopted 
daughter ; and they could not help feeling some 
surprise that it should have been thought necos* 
sary to acquaint them so speedily with his death. 
As for John Haroldson, it is to be feared that 
the news was rather a relief to him than other- 
wise, he having had a vague notion that the law- 
yer had come to disturb his possession of Min- 
na. 

After a decorous pause, during which his hear- 
ers were supposed to be surmounting the first 
anguish of their bereavement, Mr. Boardman 
continued, with a gentle sigh — 

"To return to matters more exclusively per- 
taining to business. It appears that the late la- 
mented Mr. Hilton died intestate — an undesira- 
ble course to pursue, as I can not but consider, 
especially in a case like the present, where land- 
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ed property ^ to the value of forty thousand 
pounds and upward is concerned. However, 
the fact is as I say. Mr. Hilton died intestate." 

He looked very hard at Minna and Amy as 
he spoke, but they evidently were not very clear 
as to what dying intestate meant 

'^ Under these circumstances the property, as 
you undoubtedly perceive (Minna and Amy had 
perceived nothing of the sort), becomes divisi- 
ble among the next of kin, namely, the two sis- 
ters of the deceased or their representatives. 
That is to say, one moiety devolves on Mrs. Fan- 
shawe, and the other in two equal portions on 
the young ladies whom I have now the honor of 
addressing, as representing the deceased Mrs. 
Haroldson. A bid of forty-two thousand pounds 
has just been made for the property by a highly 
respectable party on the spot, so there can be no 
doubt as to its being worth fully that amount 
I beg leave to offer the Miss Haroldsons my 
warmest congratulations." 

He waved the letter gently in the air, and, hav- 
ing now done with it, replaced it among the doc- 
uments in the fat pocket-book with the same 
elaborate care which he had displayed in select- 
ing it 

Meanwhile father and daughters sat looking 
at each other in mute amazement. Such a piece 
of good fortune had been so utterly unexpected 
by any of them that it actually took away their 
breath. They had known that they had a relation 
in Australia, unmarried and reputed to be rich ; 
but at the time of his quarrel with the Harold- 
sons he had expressed himself so bitterly that 
they had never dreamed of benefiting by his 
doiUh, taking for granted, as indeed Mrs. Fan- 
shawe had done herself, that all his property 
would go to the sister with whom he continued 
on friendly terms. And here were the two girla 
suddenly declared heiresses to the amount of 
more than ten thousand pounds apiece — a sum 
which to Amy was prodigious, and seemed soarce- 
If less so even to Minna, according to her altered 
ideas of the value of money. The news was 
absolutely overpowering. 

The lawyer allowed his hearers a few seconds 
to recover themselves while ho was apparently 
absorbed in the arrangement of his papers, and 
then, politely ignoring the effect he had pro- 
duced, went on in the dryest and most matter^f- 
fact way imaginable. 

'' It is needless for me to point out that where 
joint action is necessary a common understand- 
ing IS likewise indispensable. May I inquire 
the address of your legal adviser ?'* 

He drew forth a pencil and held it hovering 
over a fly-leaf of his pocket-book, repeating 
blandly — 

"The address of your legal adviser — your 
lawyer, in fact?" 

The farmer looked uneasily, first at his daugh- 
ters, and next at the questioner, and then an- 
swered doprecatingly — 

"We haven't got one." 

But Mr. Boardman still kept his pencil sus- 
pended over the paper. 

" Excuse me, it is necessary that you should 
name some professional gentleman to whom the 
young ladies are willing to confide the manage- 
ment of their interests in this business." 

" Whom shall I say ?" asked John Haroldson 
helplessly. 



" That is a point on which I can not presume 
so much as to make a suggestion. Though, as 
a friend, I would point out the extreme impor- 
tance of withholding your trust from any but a 
respectable firm. Also it is not to be denied 
that there would be a certain convenience in — a 
— a — such entire jointness, if I may be allow- 
ed the phrase, such entiive jointness of action 
among the different branches of the family as 
would result from the personal unity of their le- 
gal agents, but it must be understood that I am 
offering no opinion." 

The farmer was more puzzled than ever, and 
so was Amy, but Minna came to their assistance. 

" I think Mr. Boardman means that if we 
wish it, he will be kind enough to undertake 
the business himself, father." 

Mr. Boardman gave a slight start of surprise. 

" If only you would, sir," said John Harold- 
son imploringly. 

The other considered a little, and at last de- 
cided that ho could not say he was prepared to 
decline a request so strongly urged by Mr. and 
the Miss Haroldsons. Then Mr. and the Miss 
Haroldsons expressed their gratitude, and a great 
many reciprocal bows were exchanged, and the 
pencil and pocket-book were put up, and a card 
bearing Mr. Boardman 's professional style and 
address produced in their stead : and ultimately 
the lawyer went away, with renewed congratu- 
lations to his fair clients and a promise to com- 
municate with them again very shortly. 

Great was the commotion he left behind him 
among the family group which he had found so 
quietly and peacefully pursuing its daily avoca- 
tions. On two of its members, the master of 
the house and his youngest daughter, the effect 
was decidedly pleasurable. In spite of his gloom 
and low spirits, John Haroldson was too good a 
father not to welcome a change of fortune which 
assured a future of ease and comfort to his 
daughters: while as for Amy, though a little . 
frightened at so much wealth, she was undeniably 
pleased with it. She could have gone on au 
her life without once complaining of being poor, 
but she could not help finding it very pleasant 
to be rich, especially as now she would be able 
to make Joe rich too. And then she rejoiced 
not only for herself and Joe, but for Minna, 
who would now be able to live more in the style 
to which she had been accustomed, and would 
assuredly find scores of wooers far worthier of her 
than that Mr. Lee who had used her so badly. 
Oh 1 altogether it was quite delightful. 

Poor Amy— it would have spoiled all her hap- 
piness both on Minna's account and her own if 
she could have known that the news which to 
her seemed so good had but added fresh bitter- 
ness to her sister's grief. 

Yet so it was ; while Amy was rejoicing with 
her father, Minna was alone in her room weep- 
ing over her heiress-ship as over a new trouble. 

"He will hear that I am rich," she groaned 
in her spirit "And then what will he think? 
— what can he think ?" 
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CHAPTER XLin. 

MINNA ANP HER MONET. 

Two or three days after Mr. Boardman*s risit 
at the farm-house, Joe Pullyn, calling there 
one evening as usnal, received a great surprise. 
Not but what, between his own recent promo- 
tion and the windfall which had just come to his 
betrothed, he was getting used to strong sensa- 
tions; still this experience was of a kind for 
which former ones had not prepared him. On 
the preceding occasions it had been Fortune 
which had startled him, but this time it was his 
future sister-in-law. 

On the evening in question, when he entered 
the little parlor where the family always took tea 
now, he found Minna sitting alone with a piece 
of needlework in her hand. This was nothing 
new, but it struck him as rather peculiar that 
when the first greetings were exchanged, instead 
of going to call Amy as usual, she resumed her 
seat (it was turned from the window so that he 
had only an indistinct view of her face), and 
plunged into conversation with no allusion to 
the fact of Amy's existence. 

" Pray sit down, Joe. You are quite well 
this evening, I hope ?" 

''Pretty well, thank you," said Joe, seating 
himself nervously, and wishing with all his heart 
that Mr. Haroldson or Amy were present to 
keep him in countenance. For though Minna 
had nowhere a more devoted friend and servant 
than Joe Pullyn, he had by no means as yet 
surmounted his original awe of her. Not Amy 
herself admired Minna's good qualities, real and 
imputed, more than Joe did, or would have 
gone through more to serve her ; but whereas a 
course of daily and hourly intimacy had enabled 
Amy to prattle to her sister quite freely, Joe, 
seeing her more rarely, had not yet quite learn- 
ed to regard this new member of the family as 
an equal. Thus when ho discovered that she 
intended to honor him. with a tete-a-tete, ho felt 
nearly as much gratified, but withal nearly as 
much perplexed and put out, as though ho 
had suddenly found himself alone and help- 
less in the presence of Royalty. But she went 
on with the most embarrassing condescension, 
apparently quite unconscious of his uneasiness. 

** And your father, Joe ? Are we not to have 
the pleasure of seeing him this evening ?" 

'' Yes, I think so* I looked in upon him as I 
came along ; he was busy mending the old sum- 
mer-house, but he said he would come after tea. " 

" We shall bo very glad to see him. He is 
quite well then ?" 

"Pretty well, thank you." 

"I am hajpy to hear it. It is very fine out 
of doors, I si^pose ?" 

"Oh! quite beautiful." 

" So it seems. And all your other friends 
are quite well, I hope ?" 

" My other friends, Miss Minnie ?" 

" Every body whcm you know, I mean," ex- 
(plained Minna, bending down her head to look 
at her work. 

" I think so," said Joe, sorely perplexed. 
" At least I have not heard of any one beinc 

ill." ' 

There was an awkward pause, and then Min- 
na, bending her head still farther, asked in a 
low voice — 



" Have you seen any thing of Mr. Lee lately? 
He is a friend of yours, I belieYe ?" 

Joe was thunderstmck. Ho had heard 
something about an engagement and a quarrel 
between Raymond and Minna — that is to my, 
he knew what Amy knew, neither more nor less 
— ^but he had heard nothing to prepar* him for 
being taken into Minna's confidence on so deli- 
cate a subject. Yet even in his astonishment 
he felt himself gaining new courage. This im- 
plied confession of ordinary human weakness 
seemed at once to bring Minna down to his own 
level. And then he knew that she must bo 
more embarrassed even than he was. So he re- 
plied, with less awkwardness than ho had hither- 
to shown, and even with an idea of endeavoring 
to reassuro her — 

" Yes, I'm glad to say he is a friend of mine. 
And it is my honest opinion that he is the finest 
fellow in the whole world." 

He was determined that it should not be his 
fault if the quarrel was not made up again, and 
was prepared to uphold Raymond's merits 
against all contradiction. But Minna took no 
notice of his declaration, either in the way of 
assent or dissent, and went on in the same low 
voice — 

" That fire did him a great deal of harm, 
I believe — nearly ruined him, I heard at the 
time. Can you tell me how his affairs stand 
now?" 

Though it never occurred to Joe to imagine 
that Minna asked this question from an inter- 
ested motive, he was a good deal surprised by it 
notwithstanding, and paused a moment in sheer 
astonishment before answering. 

*' Not over well, I'm afraid. But he is bear- 
ing up like the brave fellow that he is, and I 
shouldn't wonder if he pulls through it after oil. 
He has been too busy for me to see much of him 
lately, but I can tell you he is not going to let 
himself be beaten by nis troubles if he can help ^%^ 
it, and has set to work in the right spirit." J^^^^ 

"I am glad of that," said Minna, roeakiQ^ 
very softly, as if to herself. Then, addcestnng 
Joe again, she asked — " He is going to cany c/a 
the business, I suppose ?" 

"Yes, if ho can, but that's just the question. 
I dare say he may succeed, but there's a deal of 
difficulty in the way." 

Minna made three or four stitches in silence, 
and Joe began to think that her interrogations 
were exhausted, when suddenly sho inquired — 

"You have not told me yet what the difficulty 
is — ^want of money, perhaps ?" 

" Yes, just so, " said Joe, greatly wondering. 

" Then what exactly are his means ?" 

Such a question, asked by a young lady re- 
garding a gentleman in whom she was supposed 
to take an interest, would surely have been al- 
most irresistibly provocative of an ill-natured 
construction in the mind of a less guileless per- 
son than Joe. But with Joo Minna felt safe^ 
and she was safe. He was intensely surprised 
and perplexed, but thought no evil, and answer- 
ed with matter-of-fact simplicity and straight- 
forwardness — 

"The insurance office owes him five thou- 
sand. And I'm afraid that's pretty near all he 
has to go upon." 

"And that is not enough for him to begin 
business again on, is it?" 
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Joe shook his head, and Minna resumed with 
a profoundly calculating air — 

"There will be a great many expenses, of 
course. Let me sec, the first thing is to get a 
new place for carrying on the works. He must 
make haste with that, or in the mean time he 
will lose his business." 

" That's exactly where it is," said Joe, lost in 
wonder at the keenness of perception with which 
Minna foresaw and appreciated the necessities 
of the case — ^ho might not have been so much 
surprised had be known how deeply she had 
pondered on it. " That's exactly where it is, 
and he is trying for a new place as hard as ever 
ho can, but it's easier said than done. There's 
only one set of premises to bo had in the town 
just now that would any thing like suit, and ho 
is doing his best to get hold of them, but the 
worst of it is they are to sell, not to let, and, 
with the heaviest mortgage they'll bear, it will 
take more than he has to buy them. And then 
it isn't only buying the place he ha4 to think of, 
but fitting it up, and setting things going, and 
materials and wages, and — and I don't know 
what besides. It's a bad lookout for him, poor 
fellow — I hardly see myself what's to be done." 

*' It is plain enough what is to be done," said 
Minna, stitching with tremendous diligence. 
" Somebody must lend him money, Joe." 

She had been so practical and business-like in 
her remarks hitherto that Joe had hardly ex- 
pected any thing so w&f^ and took upon him- 
self to enlighten her. 

'* Yes, that's all very well, and that's what ho 
wants, but don't yon see loans are not always to 
be had for the asking. Money is so tight just 
now, and then the mischief of it is, whore's his 
security? Nothing beyond his own five thou- 
sand, that perhaps may be swallowed up in no 
time, except his name and the business good- 
will. And as you said just now. Miss Minnie, 
all this delay is very bad for the business, and 
you may trust the people with money to lend for 
finding that out as fast as any body. Even if he 
coald begin again to-morrow, with his old place 
built up as good as new, he would have lost a 
deal just by the news of the fire having got 
about. Why, to my own certain knowledge 
there are two first-rate contracts gone this very 
week to another firm that he would have been 
sure of else. So that it's quite a toss-up, you see, 
whether the business can ever right itself again." 

** Oh yes ! it will," said Minna confidently. 

''It may if ho can get somebody with money 
to think so, but I'm afraid there's no chance un- 
less." 

Again for a few seconds Minna stitched away 
as though her life depended on it, and then 
briefly asked — 

" Suppose I were to think so ? " 

* * You ! " ejaculated Joe. 

" Yes, I." She laid down her work as though 
she felt the occasion too serious to be longer tri- 
fled with, and looked earnestly into the young 
man's face. " Joe, I have a great favor to ask 
of you. Will you grant it ? " 

** Of course I will,"was the vehement response. 
"What is it?" 

Her eyelids fell, and, scarcely above her breath, 
she murmured — 

*' I wish to — to assist Mr. Lee, but it must be 
done so that be shall not And it out. Will you 



be kind enough to go to him, and offer him in 
your own name as much money as yoi^ay find 
that he requires? You may go as far as nine 
thousand — I would give more, but I must not 
run the risk of being a burden on my family. 
You will do this for me, Joe, won't you ?" 

" Minnie!" cried the startled listener, calling 
her for the first time by her Christian name ; 
but he never noticed this in the extremity of his 
amazement. 

"The money will bo ready as soon as I hear 
how much is necessary — I have arranged all that 
with Mr. Boardman. I went over to St. Aus- 
tin's yesterday to see him, and he will advance 
me as much as I want. So there need be no 
delay, you sec. You will be able to go to Mr. 
Lee to-morrow, I hope ? " 

"Do you actually mean it?" asked Joe, al- 
most fancying that his ears must have deceived 
him. "What! lend nine thousand to Mr. 
Lee?" 

"Yes, or give it to him, if you can get him to 
take it. I have no use for it myself. You will 
do me this little favor, will you not ?" 

"You are an angel !" cried Joe, with an au- 
dacity at which in a calmer moment he would 
have stood aghast. "Oh I Miss Minnie, I beg 
your pardon, but I can't help it It is so kind, 
so generous, so splendid I may almost say. 
How grateful he will be to you, to be sure!" 

"Joe, Joe, I am afraid you don't understand 
at all. Remember — he is to think the money is 
yours and Amy's. You are not to let him guess 
it is mine on any account." 

Joe's countenance fell. 

" Not ? But why not ? Oh ! what a pity !" 

" Not for the world. Mind, not for the 
world." 

"Why not?" he persisted, gathering courage 
from the ardor of his sympathy. "Why not? 
It would put every thing right directly, and we 
should all be so It;.ppy. Oh ! Minnie, do let mc 
tell him, and all will be made up — only see if it 
won't be. Do, Minnie, do." 

He had worked himself up into a state of ex- 
traordinary excitement, but Minna answered, 
with perfect calnmess save for a certain quivering 
about the mouth — 

" Joe, you must understand that — that what- 
ever there may have been between Mr. Lee and 
myself is absolutely and entirely at an end, and 
can under no circumstances Jbe renewed." 

Joe stared blankly. 

"What ! wouldn't you make it up if you could ? 
And you could — I am sure you could. Jf you 
would only see him again . . . ." 

"No, no, no. Joe, can't you believe me? 
It is just because I don't want to see him again 
that this must be a secret." 

" It is by your wish, then, that , . . ." 

" Yes, by my wish. It is my wish that he and 
I should be henceforth strangere." 

She uttered these words with such tranquil de- 
liberation that Joe could no longer doubt that she 
was in earnest Even the ashy pallor which over- 
spread her face as she spoke, though it suggested 
that her decision was painful, only caused it to 
appear the more irrevocable by putting all idea 
of coquetry out of the question. She was not 
saying one thing and meaning another, that was 
certain. No, it was really her wish that she and 
Raymond Lee should henceforth be strangers. 
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But what a mystery of mysteries it was that, 
this being so, she should desire to make such a 
sacrifice for his sake ! Even in the midst of the 
disappointment which it gave him to find so irrec- 
oncilable an estrangement between two persons 
toward both of whom he felt so warmly, Joe could 
not help perplexing himself over this enigma. 
What could it possibly mean ? 

"You understand now, I think, Joe. You will 
take caie that he shall not guess — promise mc." 

"I promise,'* said Joe reluctantly, giving the 
pledge from pure inability to refuse any thing 
that Minna asked of him. *' But oh ! is it not 
a mistake altogether? Do pray think a little 
longer. If he was to fail, you might never see 
your money again, you know. I couldn't rec- 
ommend it as an investment — ^I couldn't really." 

*'I am not thinking of it as an investment," 
replied Minna quietly. " Come, you said you 
would oblige me — ^you are not going to break 
your word, surely. You will call on Mr. Leo 
to-morrow ?" 

Joe sighed helplessly. 

**If I must, I suppose I must. But . . . ." 

<< Never mind that. And yon have promised 
not to say a word to him about mo ?" 

"Yes. But . . . ." 

"Very well, now that we quite understand 
each other, I will go and tell Amy that you arc 
here. By the way, don't say any thing to her 
about this, please — it would only puzzle her." 

Joe looked quite as much puzzled as it was 
possible for Amy to be, but Minna vouchsafed 
no explanation of her motives, and only added — 

"You must not think that I am acting cntire- 
Iv without the knowledge of my family. My 
father knows and approves of all that I am do- 
ing." 

Joe was more puzzled than ever. 

** So you may give me my own way without 
scruple," she continued with an attempt at a 
smilo. "And you will too, I know. Shako 
hands, dear Joe, and God bless you for all your 
friendship." 

"God bless you too, dear Minnie," said Joe 
earnestly, as he took her hand with less of awe 
than he had ever felt for her. " Well, I will 
do what you wish, though I must say . . . ." 

" Thank you. And now I will call Amy." 

In a few moments Amy entered, all blushes 
and confusion, and Joe and she were presently 
deep in the discussion of commonplaces which 
had no intrinsic interest for either of them, but 
which nevertheless afforded subject-matter for a 
delightful and intensely absorbing dialogue, car- 
ried on no less by looks than words. But even 
in the society of his betrothed, engrossing though 
he found it, Joe could not keep himself from 
sometimes speculating on Minna and the mys- 
tery in her motives and conduct. He made 
nothing of it, however ; the more he speculated 
the less he could understand. His future sister- 
in-law was a riddle that he could not solve. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

AN INTERRUPTION. 

The evening succeeding that on which the 
above recorded conversation had taken place at 
Black Moor Farm, Raymond Lee was sitthig 



alone at his desk in his dreary house at St. 
Austin's. 

He had spent much time at that desk lately, 
writing letters to agents and correspondents, 
making calculations of his resources actual and 
contingent, and otherwise laboring with might 
and main at the task of reconstructing his bro- 
ken fortunes. For, as Joe had said, Raymond 
was manfully grappling with his difficulties. 
The shock he had received on learning that his 
father was alive and in St. Austin's, while arous- 
ing his fears, had likewise aroused all his dor- 
mant energy, and it had never flagged since. 
Out of his temporary apathy he had been electri- 
fied into new life — a life gloomy and sunless, 
but full of power for work and endurance. From 
the time when he had first exerted himself to 
ward off the farther disgrace vcith which hb 
father's presence threatened him, all his former 
vigor seemed to have returned ; and instead of 
yielding to tho indifference of despair, his mind 
was teeming with plans for founding a new bus- 
iness which should be even more flourishing 
than tho old one. If tho world was false and 
hollow-hearted, for that very reason he would 
not let it beat him ; he would fight and conquer, 
and Minna should see him conquer. She had 
done him mischief enough already, and should 
not have the satisfaction of thinking that she 
had destroyed his courage as well as his happi- 
ness. He would work his way upward, if only 
to show her that he had so much strength still 
left. Thus, in a frame of mind dark and bitter 
enough, but not the less favorable to energy and 
perseverance, he had set himself to consider and 
confront his difficulties ; and the labor of begin- 
ning had increased his power for going on. 
But the task he had undertaken was a very hard 
one, and he knew it. 

On this particular evening there seemed to be 
something on his mind which did not allow him 
to work with quite so much diligence as usual. 

He was drawing up a long and complicated 
estimate, but interrupted himself every now and 
then to look at his watch, occasionally pausing 
for minutes together to ruminate on a subject 
evidently unconnected with that of his labors. 
At last, when the hands of his watch marked 
nearly ten o'clock, he rose and pushed his papers 
on one side, though his work was not half finish- 
ed. Then from a secret drawer in his desk ho 
drew forth a small bundle of bank-notes, which 
ho carefully counted over and placed in his purse. 
This done, he took up his hat and made for tho 
door. And yet the night without was dark and 
starless, and altogether uninviting for a stroll, 
while the work he left behind was enough to oc- 
cupy him till the small hours of the morning. 

Just as he was leaving the room a ring was 
heard at the garden gate, and with a gesture of 
impatience Raj^nond drew back to wait till tho 
summons should have been answered. But tho 
interruption was destined to be longer than ho 
had foreseen, for presently a voice he knew was 
heard inquiring for Mr. Lee, and in another mo- 
ment a familiar step sounded in the passage 
The voice and the step were Joe Pullyn's, and 
immediately afterward Joe Pullyn himself was 
shown in. 

" I have to apologi7.e for \sft.vcv^^ W\^' Vjrskksv 
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a busy night at the office, I really couldn't man- 
age to como a moment earlier. How do you do, 
Mr. Lee ?" 

Raymond shook bands, and said " How do you 
do^" likewise, but could not help looking as 
though he wondered why Joe had come at all. 

**I hope I'm not in the way," said the young 
man uneasily. ** But there is a — a little matter 
of business I want very particularly to speak to 
you about.** 

" Indeed ! Pray sit down." 

It will be seen that Raymond was not quite so 
cordial with his friend as formerly. This was 
partly because on this particular evening the in- 
terruption of a visit was unusually inopportune, 
but also, it must be confessed, because the scepti- 
cism of human nature with which Minna's con- 
duct had inspired him shook his confidence in 
Joe as well as in the rest of mankind. And 
then, on other than general gr junds, the poor fel- 
low's society was no longer sj acceptable to him 
as it had been. Though the name of Minna 
was never breathed between them, Raymond 
could not lose sight of the fact that Joe was her 
future brother-in-law, and he wanted to forget, if 
ho could, all about her and hers. So that all 
things considered, it is to be feared that at this 
time he would not have been sorry if Joe had jus- 
tified his bad opinion of humanity by ungrate- 
fully cutting him in the midst of his misfortunes. 

The new-comer sat down as desired, feeling 
horribly nervous at the idea of the deception he 
was about to practice. He had been inwardly 
rehearsing his part all day, but that did not make 
it by any means easier to play now. The truth 
was, Joe was not a bit of an actor. But Ray- 
mond was waiting for him to speak, and it was 
necessary that he should make a beginning some- 
how. 

*'As I said, there is a matter of business I 
want to speak to you about. Yes, just so, a mat- 
ter of business." He looked at the ceiling and 
then at the floor for inspiration, and, having 
probably obtained it, went on, tying knots in his 
pocket-handkerchief the while. " The fact is, I 
have called to ask . . . . By the way, I don't 
know whether jon may have heard of the piece 
of luck that has just come to Amy and her sister." 

The last word was scarcely out of his mouth 
when Joe saw his friend move uneasily, and knew 
that ho had struck a wrong chord. 

" Really ? No, I can't say that I have, " replied 
Raymond dryly. 

'' A most extraordinary thing it is, to be sure. 
An uncle in Australia or somewhere like that, 
whom they hardly ever heard of, has just died 
and left them ten thousand apietfe." 

Raymond did not answer. He was thinking 
how glad Minna must be that she had not thrown 
herself and her fortune away upon a ruined man. 

"So you see Amy is quite rich now,*' con- 
tinued Joe, tying more knots in his handkerchief. 

**So I see. A very fortunate circumstance, 
really — a rich young lady can always count upon 
a ricn husband.*' 

" But I am not rich, you know,** said Amy's 
betrothed, looking puzzled. I 

" You ! oh no, ! to be sure not — I was think- 
ing of the general rule just then.'* 

** At least when I say I'm not rich," resumed 
Joe, suddenly remembering himself, "I mean 
just the contrary. For of course when Amy has 



all that money, we shall both be very rich in- 
deed. So rich that we shan't know what to do 
with it all," he continued, coming a step nearer 
the point. 

"Oh yes! you will when the time comes. 
Rich people never think themselves too rich ; you 
will soon find that out.'* 

All this was not very encouraging for a shy 
young man, but Joe remembered his promise to 
Minna, and determined to persevere. 

"1 hope you won't be offended, Mr. Lee, but 
the fact is . . . .** 

He came to an embarrassed pause. 

"Well?" said Raymond. 

" The fact is, I have been thinking that perhaps 
— I hope you won't be offended — that perhaps a 
few thousands might be useful to you under pres- 
ent circumstances, and if so, you would be quite 
welcome to them. The money will be ready as 
soon as you like, for the lawyer has promised to 
advance it, and as the interest will be no object, 
I think that perhaps the arrangement might be 
as — as — in fact as convenient for you as for our- 
selves — eh, don't von think so?" 

Raymond had let Joe stumble on to the con- 
clusion of his speech simply because he had been 
too much touched to interrupt. In listening he 
had made the discovery that if there was no such 
thing as disinterested love in the world, at least 
there was disinterested friendship, and the dis- 
covery did him good. He put out his hand and 
wrung that of his friend with even more thnn 
the old cordiality, conscious of an uncomfortable 
swelling at his heart as he did so. 

"God bless you, my dear fellow — I hardly 
know how to thank you for such noble generosity. 
But I would not take your money in any case, 
and as it is, I have no need of it. I have al- 
ready secured a loan, or as good as secured it ; 
the terms are all settled, and the money will be 
paid over as soon as I apply for it. StiU I thank 
you all the same ; I can not thank you enough. 
God bless you, Joe ; God bless you over and over 
again." 

" Don't mention it," said Joe confusedly, quite 
conscience-stricken at receiving acknowledg- 
ments to which not he, but Minna, was properly 
entitled. He saw that he was establishing a 
claim on Raymond's gratitude on false pretenses, 
and felt almost as guilty as though he had picked 
his pocket. And yet Joe would have done a 
great deal for his friend, and if he, instead of 
Amy, had como into a fortune of ten thousand 
pounds, he would almost certainly have wished 
Raymond to benefit by it. " Don't mention it, 
pray. Well, if you don't want the money, of 
course you don't, and there is no more to be said. 
But if you find this loan you have bargained for 
isn't enough, or if there should be any hitch about 
it, I hope you won't forget that you have only 
to '* 

" It is no good to speak of that,'* interrupted 
Raymond decisively. * * Under no circumstances 
whatever would I take advantage of your kindness. 
But thanks, a thousand thanks— your friendship 
has done me more good than twice the money." 

And indeed Raymond felt better and stronger 
for being able to believe that there was some 
good in human nature. 

"But wouldn't you take it if you wanted it ?" 
persisted the other, afraid that, if he were to take 
back such an answer, Minna might accuse him 
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of lack of zeal. **It will be a great disappoint- 
ment, I am sure.'* 

Raymond shook his head. 

** It would be such a prime investment, you 
know," pleaded Joe. 

But Raymond was inexorable. 

" I hope it would not be a bad one, Joe, but 
the chances are too uncertain for you to stake 
your money on. Let hard-headed men of busi- 
ness who live by calculating other people's pros- 
pects make an estimate of mine, and lend me 
money according to what they think them worth ; 
you are my friend, and as such disqualified for 
judging impartially. Besides, you have no right 
to invest your little wife's money in a speculation 
so hazardous as this would be. It is hers, and 
ought to be reserved for her benefit." 

Tliis was exactly Joe's own view, and, not 
being able to find arguments against it, he was 
obliged to remain silent, and gave up the point 
in despair. 

A long pause followed, the younger man say- 
ing nothing because he had nothing more to say, 
and Raymond because he was uneasily calcu- 
lating the flight of time, and pondenng how to 
cut short Joe's visit without hurting his feelings. 
**You must come and see me again very 
soon," he began at last with an embarrassed air, 
*' and then I can ask you to spend a long even- 
ing with me. But to-night I have an engage- 
ment — engagements, I mean — which ..." 

" I beg your pardon, I'm sure," said the in- 
truder, rising in great hurry and trepidation. 
** I have been hindering you very much, I'm 
afraid. I'm sure I beg your pardon." 

''Nonsense, Joe. It is I who have to beg 
yours for treating you so cavalierly. But I have 
work here that will occupy me for hours, and as 
I start for London by the first train to-morrow, 
it must be finished to-night." 

"You are going to London?" asked Joe in 
surprise. 

*' Yes, but only for a day or two. I am going 
to try for a contract which I hear is in the market 
just now ; if I can only get it, I shall have a 
capital starting-point to make my new beginning 
from. The worst of it is that I shall not be able 
to get things into working order again quite at 
once, but of course I shall make a lower estimate 
on that account. Wish me good luck, Joe." 

"I'hat I'm sure I do, Mr. Lee, from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I am-very sorry to have hin- 
dered you." 

"I shall work all the better for the interrup- 
tion. You will come and see me very soon 
again ?" 

"I will try, thank you." Joe took up his 
hat, and brushed it with his coat sleeve while 
he added hesitatingly — "There is one little thing 
I should like to mention before I go . . . You 
always look well to your fastenings, I suppose?" 

"I believe so. What makes you ask the 
question ?" 

"This is a very lonely situation, you -know. 
And to tell you the truth, as I came in there 
was a man loitering about outside the gate in an 
odd kind of way, as if he was waiting for some 
one. He came up to me at first, but slunk away 
ngain directly. I did not much like the looks 
of it." 

Raymond laughed — rather uncomfortably, but 
Joe did not observe that. 



** A man ! Wailing for some one ! Puuh, 
what an idea ! Good-bye, my dear follow — don't 
forget to come again soon." 

" Good-bye, Mr. Lee. You don't think any 
thing of it then ?" 

" Of what ? Of that ? Oh nothing— what 
should I think? Good-bye, and God bless you 
for what you came to say to me." 

The two friends — more friends now than ever 
— shook hands warmly, and then the visitor took 
leave, Raymond accompanying him to the door 
of the house, where, for some moments after 
Joe had disappeared through the garden gate, 
ho stood gazing dreamily into the blackness of 
the night. Ho was about to re-enter the house, 
when the gate which had just closed was once 
more opened, and he found his friend returning 
toward him. 

"Why, Joe, what is it? Have you forgotten 
anything ?" 

" No, only the man is still there — on the 
opposite side of the way now, but I crossed on 
purpose to look for him — and when I got a few 
steps farther I came upon a woman who seemed 
to be waiting too. I am sure they arc up to no 
good." 

Raymond laughed again — the same uncom- 
fortable laugh as before. 

" Nonsense, it is all a mistake. You must be 
dreaming." 

" I'll tell you what, Mr. Lee. I think I'll go 
and ask them their business." 

"For Heaven's sake, no," cried Raymond, 
catching him nervously by the arm. " No, on 
no account — on no account whatever.'* 

" Why not ?" asked Joe, quite surprised at 
such unwonted vehemence. 

"Why not?" repeated Raymond, constraining 
himself to speak more calmly, and even forcing 
a smile. " Why, simply because it would be 
utterly absurd. The people are doing no harm, 
and you have no right to call them to account 
for standing where they choose in a public road. 
As a favor to me, I beg that you will do nothing 
so silly." 

"bo you think it would be so very silly?" • 
said Joe doubtfully. " Well, I'm glad I came 
back to consult vou. I was within an ace of 
doing it, only I thought it best to ask your opin- 
ion first. It would only have got me into a row, 
I dare say, for if I had once begun, I wouldn't 
have left off till I had found out all about 
them.'* 

A cold perspiration started on Raymond's brow 
at the idea of the danger which had been so near 
to him without his knowing it. Good Heavens ! 
if Joe had found out any thing about them, what 
would have happened ? Joe, of all men in the 
world — Minna's future brother-in-law, who would 
be sure to tell her all he knew or suspected I 
Raymond trembled from head to foot as he 
thought of it. 

"It would have been ridiculous, Joe, perfectly 
ridiculous. Promise me you won't say a word 
to them — promise me." 

" Oh ! of course not, now that you are so much 
against it. I wouldn't think of such a thing for 
a moment." 

Raymond breathed freely. 

" However, I'm glad I came back to mention 
it," went on the young man. "Forewarned, 
forearmed, you know, and there's nothing like 
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looking well after one's fastenings. Grood-bye 
again, I'm afraid you think me a sud trouble- 
some fellow." I 

" I think you my true and faithful friend, Joe. 
And God forgive me, but I did not know there 
was any one like you left in the world." j 

**I wish you wouldn't, Mr. Lee," said Joe, ' 
wincing as he thought of the fraud he had prac- I 
ticed on Raymond's credulity. "I'm no better . 
than other people, and not so good, if the truth j 
were known. But whatever I am, I wish you 
well from the bottom of my soul — I do indeed. 
Good-night." 

Once more, after a cordial grip of each other's 
hands, the two friends parted, and with a full 
heart Raymond turned back into the house. 

He was deeply touched by the proof of Joe's 
attachment which he had that niglit received — 
more touched than since Minna's desertion of him 
he had deemed himself capable of ever being 
again. And yet while his emotions this evening 
were far more genial atid healthy than any ho 
had felt of late, the cause which had called theni 
forth had at the same time opened a new source 
of bitterness. It was pleasant to find that there 
were people in the world whose affection could 
survive a reverse of fortune, but the discovery 
increased the blackness of Minna's treachery. 
Others were true to him in his adversity, while 
his own Minna — she on whom his heart had 
been set as it had never been set on any thing 
before — had fled from him at the first tidings of 
it, proving that she had never cared for him, but 
merely for his reputed wealth. It was not uni- 
versal human nature that was in fault, but only 
Minna — Minna who had been to him as the sym- 
bol of every thing that was good and pure and 
noble — Minna whom ho had loved with all his 
powers of Iming, and on whose truth, blind and 
infatuated as ho had been, he would have freely 
staked his life. Thus, at the very time that ho 
felt his heart open toward Joe, he felt it shut it- 
self closer than ever against her. 

Raymond did not remain long meditating 
thus. Two or three minutes only he lingered 
in his study, waiting until Joe should have had 
time to get beyond sight and hearing ; and then, 
apparently quite forgetful of the unfinished esti- 
mate on which he had been working so diligent- 
ly, once more took up his hat and turned to lea\-e 
the house. This time nothing came to interrupt 
him, and in a moment more he had passed 
through the garden gate, and stood in the soli- 
tary rond under the shadow of the dead wall. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

FATHER AND SON. 

He had not waited many seconds when he 
saw the figure of a man crossing the road toward 
him — cautiously, as though not wishing to ven- 
ture too near before making sure of his identity. 

**It is really you this time?" whispered a 
hoarse, tremulous voice — the same voice which i 
had accosted him under that same dead wall 
more than a fortnight before. * * I was near speak- I 
ing to somebody else instead just now — some- | 
body who was going into your house. It has 
made me so dreadfullv nervous." 



"I am sorry for that,'* answered Raymond. 
** But it is really I this time." 

**Atlastl" said the other querulously. "I 
thought that perhaps you had not got my letter, 
and that you were not coming at all. I said ten 
o'clock exactly. And it is such a cold night for 
waiting — such a bitterly cold night." 

He drew his threadbare greatcoat round him, 
and shivered. And yet, though now a slight 
autumnal chill began to make itself felt in the 
air after sunset, the night was by no means so 
cold as he seemed to think. 

**I assure you I have come as soon as I possi- 
bly could. But I have been detained a few 
minutes by a visitor, and . . . ." 

** A few minutes ! Yes, I dare say it only seem- 
ed a few minutes to you, but to me .... Don't 
be angry, Raymond — I'm not what I was even 
when I saw you here before. This last illness 
has pulled me down terribly." 

And indeed, as Raymond's eyes became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity, he saw that a marked 
change for the worse had taken place in his com- 
panion since they had met last on this spot. 
The sunken cheeks had become more sunken 
still, and the eyes looked larger and more rest- 
less. 

" You didn't believe I had been so ill, did you ? 
Ah ! but it was true — I wouldn't have sto|.«ped 
in this cursed place an hour after you told me 
the money was ready, if I could have stin'ed out 
of it. This is the first day I have left my bed for 
a fortnight." 

**I am afraid you are hardly fit for leaving it 
even yet," said Raymond, looking at the miser- 
able man with more compassion than he had ever 
yet felt for him. 

**0h! but I am, I am — it will do me good. 
You have brought the money?" 

"Yes." 

"Good boy — the money to take me out of this 
horrible country. This is the only thing to cure 
me, and that will. While I stay here I am in 
mortal fear — no wonder I was ill, it is only strange 
I didn't die of it. How much ? Say it in a 
whisper, please. " 

"Three hundred. It is all I can spare just 
now. If yon should ever want more, you must 
write, and I shall see what I can do for you." 

"Thank you — you are very good to me," the 
man said humbly. 

" And on your part you promise to leave the 
country as soon as possible ?" 

Walter Lee almost laughed at the question. 

"As if I would willingly stay in it a day ! It 
is no fault of mine I am not across the sea by 
this time. I should have been if you had only 
let me have the money when I wanted it first. 
I dare say you could not have done otherwise, 
and it was not your fault., of course, that I took 
such a cold that night, but it was a great pity 
you could not — a great pity. I could have trav- 
eled the next day quite well, and^if I had once 
got on board, it would not have mattered then 
whether I was laid up or not. It was a terrible 
pity," he concluded, in the peevish tone of a man 
who feels himself aggrieved. 

"I could not help it. You will leave this 
place to-morrow then, I suppose?" 

" To-morrow, yes, of course," was the eager 
rejoinder. "And England the next day — we 
shall be in time to catch the first steamer from 
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Liverpool. Oh I I have done nothing but look 
at the shipping advertisements all this week." 

*' You will be out of England then the day 
after to-morrow?" said Raymond meditatively. 
**Thatiswell." 

The prospect gave him infinite relief. So by 
the time he returned from his London journey 
all would be over, and he would again be free 
from the sense of danger which had oppressed 
him for the last fortnight 

** Yes, yes, I shall be safe by the day after to- 
. morrow. The money, boy, the money." 

He stretched his lean trembling hand greedily 
toward the purse which the younger man drew 
forth. 

** Don't speak too loud, Raymond. Three 
hundred, did you say ?" 

"Yes." 

" Good, good. Put them in here, please." 

He produced a tattered old leather pocket- 
book, into which Raymond counted the notes 
with which he had come provided. 

" Thank you, thank you — that docs me good. 
You will fancy me a miser, I dare say, but it is 
not the money I care for — it is what it can do 
for me that I think about. " 

"You will keep it in a safe place?'* said 
Raymond anxiously. 

** Trust me for that. She shan't even know 
I have it. Oh ! I have thought of a capital plan 
for hiding it from her." 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes, indeed. She would think nothing of 
robbing me, I believe, if she could ; but she 
shan't have the chance. You don't know what 
that woman is capable of." 

Raymond returned no answer ; the subject was 
not one on which he could trust' himself to speak. 

* ^ You wonder I have submitted to it so long 
— you think me a great coward, no doubt. But 
it is going to be all quite different — I am deter- 
mined to make a change. I don't mind telling 
you ; when once I get back to America, I intend 
to make a bold effort and shake her off forever." 

And so he probably thought that he did in- 
tend, but the grandiloquent energy of the an- 
nouncement was sadly belied by the manifest 
tremor with which he glanced round as he made 
it. He looked such a weak ner^'ous creature 
both in body and mind ! and weakness always 
seems more weak still when it blusters. 

" Yes, 1 am determined, Raymond, quite de- 
termined. I shan't suffer what I have suffered 
any longer — not when I get back, that is, for 
meantime I must be very cautious. And I shall 
be. She little knows how cleverly I intend to 
manage." 

Here a violent fit of coughing interrupted him, 
and Raymond asked — 

"Had you not better go back now? The 
night air will make you ill again." 

"No, no, it won't — I am not cold any more 
now. It is the money that has done me good, I 
suppose. Feel — I am almost too hot." 

He laid his hand on Raymond's, and indeed 
it was burning; excitement had produced a 
strange reaction. 

" You had better go back for all that ; if you 
are to travel to-morrow, you need all the rest you 
can get." 

^ " So I do perhaps. Well, then, I must go. I 
shall never see you again, I suppose." 



"I suppose not," said Raymond, a little touch- 
ed by his father's manner, but feeling that he 
would not have things otherwise for all the 
world. 

" You are glad of ir, I dare say — ^you have 
good cause to be. I have not deserved well of 
you, I know." 

Raymond remained silent ; he could not con- 
tradict, and he would not assent. 

" But I have been heavily punished — as heavi- 
ly as those I have most wronged could desire. If 
you only knew how heavily, I think yon would be 
almost sorry for me." 

"I am already," answered Raymond sadly. 
" I am sorry for you with all my heart." 

" God bless you for that word," said Walter 
Lee, while, partly from weakness, partly from 
emotion, a few tears gathered in the eyes which 
his son remembered so clear and cold and un- 
sympathizing. " And if I should ever happen to 
want a trifle more, you will send it, won't you ?" 
he added, reverting from pathos to business. 

" Yes, if I have it to send." 

"Thank you, Raymond, dear Raymond — 
thank you. I must say good-bye now, I sup- 
pose?" 

"It will be best, I think." 

" It will. But it is hard to have to part for- 
ever with one's only son. Good-bye." 

" Good-bye — father," said Raymond, forcing 
himself to speak the word. * ' I hope that all will 
go well with you." 

For an mstant the two men — father and son, 
yet so dissimilar at every point — held each other 
by the hand with something of friendliness ; and 
then each went his way, the one hurrying across 
the road into the obscurity whence he had 
emerged, the other turning back into the dull 
home where the sense of inherited shame had, 
like some evil spirit, so long dwelt with him. 

As he re-entered it now, it looked more cheer- 
ful to him than it had done for a long time past. 
The light in the study seemed to burn brightly 
as though to bid him welcome, and the sight of 
the mass of papers that lay on the table awaiting 
his attention did but inspire him with new zest 
for his work. For, as he hoped, he had just done 
forever with that painful episode of his life which 
had begun when yonder man had first accosted 
him at the gate, and declared himself to be the 
father he had so long deemed dead. The incubus 
which had then come back to settle upon him 
was removed again, was left forever behind in 
the darkness of the night. He had taken final 
farewell of the trembling fugitive who was his fa- 
ther, and the secret of that fugitive's return had 
not been discovered. The danger he had dread- 
ed was over now, or would be over in another 
day, and might be forgotten like a hideous 
deeam. When Raymond sat down again to his 
work that night, he felt as one newly lightened 
of a heavy load. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

5 PARADISE PLACE. 

Meanwhile Walter Lee was returning tow- 
ard the dingv lodgings which for the present he 
called home. 

But he was not returning alone. No sooner 
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had he crossed the road after leaving his son, than 
there came toward him a woman — the same 
whose form Raymond had dimly descried in the 
darkness a few evenings ago. A handsome wom- 
an she had evidently been once, and to some ex- 
tent was still ; with a tall figure which looked 
stately in spite of the tawdry shabbiness of her 
apparel, and dark hair and eyes, the latter as im- 
periously flashing as they had b^n in times gone 
by, before her cheeks had lost their roundness 
and her complexion its freshness. 

** Well ?" she inquired on rejoining her com- 
panion. "How much?" 

** How much ?" he repeated hesitatingly. 

** Yes, how much ? That's English, I sup- 
pose.'* 

" Not so much as you expected, I am afraid. 
What do you say to thirty pounds ?" 

He glanced at her furtively as he spoke, as 
though watching the effect of his words. 

She started, and looked at him with a scowl. 

"Thirty pounds!" 

** Only for the present, you know. It will do 
.to pay traveling expenses, and directly he hears 
of our arrival out, he is to send a good round 
sum — something like three or four hundred. 
He won't give a farthing more while we stop 
here. So the quicker we are about it the better 
on all accounts, you see." 

"Thirty pounds!" 

"You shall have every farthing to lay out 
yourself if you like," he promised deprecatingly. 
**Only don't say any thing more about it just 
now, but let us go in as fast as we can and make 
ready. Remember, we have got to start for 
Liverpool the first thing to-morrow morning." 

"And when we reach the other side he is 
sure to send more, you say ?" 

** Yes, so you see how necessaij it is to make 
haste," he answered almost imploringly. 

" Very well, we will make as much haste as 
you like. I don't want to stay out of the money 
any more than you do." 

The pair began their walk homeward— quick- 
ly at first, for the man was very eager; but 
presently his strength flagged, and they moved 
forward more slowly. 
\ "Thirty pounds!" repeated the woman con- 
temptuously, after a few minutes of discontented 
rumination. *' And is that all he has done for 
you ? A dutiful son indeed !" 

The taunt jarred disagreeably on Walter Lee's 
nerves, more perhaps from his hatred for the 
speaker than from the kindness he felt in a fee- 
ble sort of way toward Raymond. 

" I wish you would leave my son alone. He 
is as dutiful as I desen'e that he should be, and 
nobody has better cause to understand that than 
you have. I have no claim upon him, you know 
I have not. It was one of the things I gave up 
fifteen years ago," he added with a shudder. 

" One of the things you gave up 1" she ex- 
claimed, suddenly turning upon him with a 
blaze of indignation in her dark eyes. *'Do you 
fancy then that you were the only one who had 
any thing to give up?" 

"You had only that old man, you know," he 
muttered, a little cowed. 

"And did not that old man die three months 
after I was fool enough to follow you ? If I had 
waited, I should have been a handsome widow 
with a little money into the bargain, and do you 



think I could not have done better with myself 
then ? The things you gave up indeed ! I only 
wish I had never set eyes upon you." 

*il wish so too," he assented bitterly. "I 
might have been an honest man still." 

She laughed disdainfully. 

" You an honest man ! And pray who made 
you a dishonest man ? Do you mean to say it 
was I ?" 

" You know very well that you advised me to 
— to — do what I did fifteen years ago. Why, I 
remember you once arguing an hour together to 
show how safely I might 4o it, and how it would 
throw everybody off the scent if I hid for a night 
in your house. Ah ! I have not forgotten." 

The woman looked at him with an expression 
of infinite scorn. 

"Yes, when you came and told me how you 
had gone on robbing the Company for years, and 
that it was going to be all found out, I gave you 
the advice you wanted me to give, and helped 
you to follow it — I have not forgotten that 
either. I saved you, in fact — because I was 
blind enough to like you and think you worth 
giving up every thing in the world for. I little 
^new the coward I was sacrificing myself to." 

The word seemed to sting what miserable 
remnant of manhood was left in him. 

" I was not a coward then, and you know it. 
You would not have dared to speak so to me 
once. And you would not dare now, if I had 
only kept my health. But I am not the man I 
was, or a great many things would have been 
different. I am not the man I was." 

He sighed, and yet there was a kind of dreary 
complacency in his tones while he repeated tlie 
nhrase, as though he accepted it as his own suf- 
ficient apology. 

" Do you mean to threaten me with what you 
would have done if you had been the man you 
were ? Take care, I can threaten as well as you 
— ay, and execute too." 

lie stole a frightened look at her, and answer- 
ed submissively — 

"I was not thinking of threatening you." 

" After all, I dare say you were not — threat- 
ening is not your way. No, you would not threat- 
en, you would only sneak away and leave me to 
star>'e if you could — that's all. But you couldn't 
succeed, you see — I am not to be deceived so 
easily." 

" I know you are not ; it would be no good to 
try, even if I wished it. And I am sure you can 
not think that I ever should wish to try again," 
he added with another frightened look. 

She returned it with a glance full of suspi- 
cion. 

"I know nothing about that. But you had 
better be careful, for I know that if ever I do find 
you trying to deceive me again, I will be re- 
venged as sure as your name is . . ." 

" Emma, for Heaven's sake don't," he inter- 
i-upted entreatingly. 

Nobody was near them, but he seemed to be 
afraid of the very stones hearing his secret. 

" As you call yourself Mr. James Allen," she 
concluded with a laugh. "But take care, or 
there is no knowing what I may say. Why, 
what's the matter?" 

He had suddenly stopped, and,, panting for 
breath, was leaning for support against the rail- 
ings of a house in front of which they were pass- 
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ing. He remained thus some little time ; then, 
with an effort, set himself once more on his way, 
muttering feebly between intervals of coughing — 

" It is gone again now. You ought not to ex- 
cite me so when you know how bad it it is for 
me. So weak and ill as I am just now— oh dear I 
And this long weaiy walk — it is enough to kill 
me." 

" It will be no fault of mine if it does," said 
the woman harshly. *' You were not fit for go- 
ing out so soon, and I told you so, but you 
wouldn't wait." 

** I could not, I could not," he answered impa- 
tiently, accelerating his pace. " It is the air of 
this place that hurts me — I shall never be well 
till I am out of it. Let us make haste, let us 
make haste. Oh ! if only I were once safe out 
of it!" 

They held on their way in silence, but more 
quickly than heretofore, the man seeming in- 
spired with a sudden accession, if not of strength, 
at least of energy. 

A tedious uninviting way it was, through a 
monotonous succession of dismal ill-lit streets, 
where the rays of an occasional lamp (what shops 
there were had all been shut up by this time) 
served to show the outlines of shabby little two- 
storied houses bordering naiTow and uneven 
pavements. In the day-time the said pavements 
were usually swarming with a large and extreme- 
ly unwashed juvenile population, who carried on 
their infantine sports in sublime indifference to 
the convenience of the occasional passer-by ; but 
at this hour the neighborhood was little better 
than a desert for loneliness. Here and there a 
more or less drunken man might be seen or heard 
making his way homeward, but in general the in- 
habitants of the district were a laborious, mod- 
erately sober set, who had to be early at work and 
liked to be in-doors betimes. 

At last the couple reached the street which was 
their destination — one pretty much like the oth- 
ers through which they had passed, except per- 
haps that it was a shade narrower .and dingier 
and altogether more shabby. This was Paradise 
Place, and Number 6 Paradise Place was a little 
dirty yellow brick house built on the exact pat- 
tern of its neighbors — with a door and two win- 
dows looking on the street j the lower window 
barricaded by a pair of weather-beaten outside 
shuttcKS that had been onee upon a time greeu, 
which (once-upon-a-time-green) was the color 
of the door also. Just over the door there might 
have been seen by day-light a little square sign- 
board with an unintelligible pictorial representa- 
tion thereon, made scarcely less unintelligible by 
the name " Moggs** inscribed in bright yellow 
letters above, and the legend "Mangling done* 
hero" inscribed in equally bright yellow letters 
underneath. The pictorial representation was 
probably meant for a mangle, but it might have 
done almost equally well for a male or female 
Moggs. It was too dark just now for this be- 
wildering sign-board to be visible, but its use was 
sufficiently superseded by the sound of a mangle 
in full operation inside. Evidently the inmates 
of the house were not thinking of bed yet, as was 
farther testified by the light that streamed cheer- 
fully through a couple of heart-shaped holes in 
the top of the shutters. 

At the door of this house the wayfarers came 
to a halt, the man breathing very hard, as 



though his exertions had been too much for 
him. Their knock was presently answered by 
the mistress of the house, a rosy, buxom-looking 
young woman — if she had not been young she 
would have had no chance of obtaining her 
present lodgers — who came to the door with a 
baby in her arms. Bat the noise of the mangle 
still continued. 

** Why, it's Mr. and Mrs. Allen ! I declare 
I had almost forgotten you were not at home. 
A nasty dark night it is, to be sure I I hope Mr. 
Allen's none the worse for being out in it." 

The new-comers entered, and slood in the 
narrow passage. Thence, if they had chosen, 
they might have had a full view of the interior 
suggested by the illuminated heart-shaped holes 
in the shutters. An open door showed a room 
where apparently the domestic life of the house- 
hold was principally canied on, but which it 
would be difficult to characterize properly, so 
many and various were the uses to whicii it was 
applied. It was a kind of kitchen, containing a 
kitchen dresser and kitchen utensils, and at this 
moment a bright kitchen fire. At the same 
time it was partly a nursery, seeing that in one 
corner there stood a little bed with two small 
children asleep — so very small, however, as per- 
haps to be hardly worth mentioning. It was 
certainly something of a parlor and dining-room, 
the remains of a savory tripe supper still smok- 
ing on the table. Also to some extent it might 
claim to be a laundry, since in another comer 
there was a large mangle, which a big-boned 
fresh-colored young man was just now engaged 
in working. This was no other than the master 
of the house, Mr. Moggs, who, like the dutiful 
husband and good-natured fellow that he was, 
regularly took a turn at his wife's mangle when . 
he came home from his day's work, in consider- 
ation of the cares with which lodgers, the two 
small children aforesaid, and a baby, oppressed 
the poor little woman's head. 

At sight of his lodgers, Mr. Moggs left off 
mangling, and instinctively put up his hand to 
touch his hat, but, finding none there, pulled his 
hair instead. 

" Good-evening, sir. Hope I see you better, 
sir." 

The person addressed munnured a few in- 
audible words in answer, and Mrs. Moggs sud- 
denly put in, with something like a cry — 

'* Gracious goodness, what's the matter? Dear 
heart alive, you do look ill, sir !" 

He had iust turned his face toward the open 
door of the room, and certainly the ghastly ex- 
pression that the light showed went far to justi- 
fy Mrs. Mogg^s alarm. He was pale as death, 
save for a bright hectic spot that burned on each 
cheek, and his eyes were shining with an un- 
natural brilliancy which was almost spectral. 

" What are you looking at ?" he asked, half 
angrily. " Nonsense, I am well enough — I am 
only a little tired." 

But he stags^cred as he spoke, and had to 
catch hold of his companion's arm to steady 
himself. 

"You will need to be early to-morrow morn- 
ing," he went on feverishly, addressing the land- 
lady. "We are going away by the first train 
— mind, we must be out of the house by seven 
o'clock at latest." r 

**Law! so early as that — you're never fit Cbc 
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it, sir. And as for traveling to morrow, I don't 
believe you can, and Vm sure Mrs. Allen will 
say the same — can he now, ma'am?" 

**But I must — I will — " he cried vehemently, 
the hectic spots deepening into crimson with his 
excitement. "Nothing shall keep me— do you 
hear? I choose to go, and I ... Oh Heaven !" 

He ceased suddenly, and laid his hand on his 
heart. Then his limbs seemed to give way un- 
der him, and he slid downward to the floor, 
where he lay prostrate with his head in the 
lap of the so-called Mrs. Allen. The landlady 
screamed, and her husband came running out to 
assist. 

»* Oh dear, dear !" said Mr. Moggs, scratching 
liis head in masculine helplessness. " Here's a 
sad job to be sure ! Poor gentleman — he do look 
bad. What had I better do ? run for a doctor, 
hadn't I?" 

The sick man was lying apparently insensible, 
with closed eyes, but he opened them at this, and 
murmured — 

"No — no doctor — I won't have a doctor." % 

He had spent so many years in guarding, 
against the chances of recognition and detection, 
that caution had become second nature with him. 

" Poor dear ! he is bad, to be sure !" said Mrs. 
Moggs sympathizingly, for he had again closed 
his eyes, and was lying with no other sign of life 
than an occasional convulsively drawn breath. 
** Oh ! Mrs. Allen, ma'am, what shall we do ?" 

** Nothing — except help me to carry him up to 
bad," said the other woman composedly^ — ** every 
thing else I can manage myself. I have seen him 
in this state before — it has something to do with 
the heart, I believe. No, there is no need for a 
doctor, I assure vou. I know what to do quite 
well." 

Without much difficulty, for his recent illness 
and a long course of previous ill-health had re- 
duced him almost to a skeleton, the patient was 
carried up stairs by his supposed wife and Mr. 
Moggs — Mrs. Moggs following with the light 
and sundry compassionate ejaculations. 

" Poor gentleman, what a thing it is, to bo 
sure ! And him making so certain of getting 
away to-morrow, and all I Ah ! I thought at 
the time he wasn't fit for it, and you see I was 
right, worse luck. To-morrow indeed ! there's 
not much chance of that now." 



CHAPTER XLVIL 

WALTER lee's DBEAM. 

They carried him up stairs to the miserable 
garret which was the best bedroom of the es- 
tablishment, and laid him, still insensible, upon 
the hard uncomfortable bed that constituted its 
most important piece of furniture. 

Here, partly by the exertions of the kind- 
hearted landlady and her husband, partly by the 
remedies which his companion found among 
his scanty store of belongings, the most alarming 
symptoms of the patient's state were gradually 
subdued. His pulse became by degrees less fit- 
ful and irregular, his breathing less labored ; and 
at last the unnatural stupor which had so sud- 
denly overpowered him gave way to a calm and 
apparently sound sleep. 

By this time it was very late, and Mr. Moggs, 



having done all that in him lay, had gone down 
stall's to the repose which he had justly earned 
by a hard day's work at very moderate wages. 
But the good-natured little landlady still linger- 
ed, watching by the patient's bedside, and re- 
galing the supposed Mrs. Allen with sundry 
whispered and intensely uninteresting anecdotes 
relating to her courtship, marriage, and the birth 
and ailments of each of her three children. It 
is probable that if only she had been allowed to 
go on with these, she would not have grudged 
giving up her whole night's rest to attendance 
on the invalid, for Mrs. Moggs's was one of those 
happily constituted minds which are able to find 
in the recital of the most commonplace personal 
experiences a sovereign and never-failing anti- 
dote against tedium of alljdescriptions. But talk 
of this kind was not and never had been to Em- 
ma Underwood's taste. She evidently chafed 
under Mrs. Moggs's company and conversation, 
and, after enduring them for some time with ill- 
concealed impatience, cut the good woman short 
with a pretty plain intimation that there was no 
farther occasion for her services, and that so 
much whispering might disturb Mr. Allen. So, 
rather reluctantly, Mrs. Moggs was obliged to 
break off, leaving Tommy in the very act of cut- 
ting his fii-st tooth, at the creditably early age of 
six months and six days (but he was always an 
uncommon child, and the best temper, ma'am, 
that yo!i ever set eyes on); and, with a secret 
sense of injury which she was too good-natured 
to express, she left the room. Presently she was 
heard, like the careful housewife that she was, 
drawing the bolts and putting up the chain of 
the street door, and then all became silent. Em- 
ma Undei-wood was alone for the night with the 
sleeping man. 

Her fii*st act after the departure of the land- 
lady was to ascertain whether he really was sleep- 
ing. She approached him with the candle by 
which the room was dimly lighted, and passed 
it rapidly before his closed eyes. He never open- 
ed them, and continued breathing calmly and 
regularly as before. The experiment seemed to 
satisfy her ; she put down the candle, and, creep- 
ing toward the door, softly turned the key. 

The patient was, however, not slecj.ing so 
soundly as his perfect external tranquillity would 
have suggested. 

His bodily faculties were indeed in complete 
repose, being thoroughly exhausted by the fa- 
tigues they had just undergone; but at the same 
time his mind, perhaps from the effect of the 
stimulants administered to restore him, was in a 
state of feverish unwholesome excitement. He 
had never dreamed so actively and so vividly 
as he dreamed this night. One series of mental 
images after another flitted through his brain, 
apparently as unreasonable and disjointed as 
dreams generally are, yet some of them as dis- 
tinct as the most distinct waking impressions. 
Once or twice he actually came to the point of 
vaguely wondering whether he was sleeping or 
waking ; and yet even these returns of compara- 
tive self - consciousness were attended by the 
strange out-of-the-flesh kind of feeling which 
' sometimes accompanies the dreaming state. 

The first idea, or set of ideas, which passed 
through his mind while he lay in this condition — 
the first at least which impressed him sufficient- 
ly to be remembered afterward — was possibly 
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suggested, according to that mysterious law of 
cause and effect which so often makes a dreamer's 
imaginings dependent on some external incident, 
by the action of Emma Underwood when she 
turned the light of the candle on his face. 

lie thought he was riding by night through a 
dreary desolate country where nothing grew but 
stunted furze-bushes (the dreaming mind has 
been known to invent almost instantaneously a 
wliole series of introductory circumstances to 
make an artistic setting for the idea suggested 
from without). The sky above him was dark and 
lowering ; tlie wind howled about his ears as he 
rode ; and the bushes assumed fantastic spectre- 
like shapes, and seemed to be shaking their lean 
fingers at him as in mockery. On he rode — on, on 
— when suddenly there streamed in his eyes out 
of the darkness a flash as of a gun. For a 
moment he hardly knew what happened ; ho 
seemed to be making a great rush through the 
air— then came a pause, and he found himself 
received into the company of the spectre bushes, 
which closed in around him, full of spectre faces 
t'lat girned and made mouths. He was very 
much afraid, and his heart began to beat. 

All at once the scene changed. 

This time it seemed to him that he was lying 
in bod in a mean scantily furnished room with a 
low ceiling — so low that its weight seemed al- 
most to oppress him. The place was badly light- 
ed, with nothing save a dull glimmering candle 
that stood on a table near the foot of the bed, 
but it was so small that he was able to see with 
tolerable distinctness into every part of it. A 
window was opposite to him, concealed by a 
dirty, wliite blind, which in its turn was partially 
covered by a black shawl pinned across by way 
of curtain. On the left-hand side was a high 
chinmcy-piece with two tall phials on it that 
looked like medicine bottles. On the right 
there stood against the wall a rickety chest of 
drawers, on which lay a Woman's bonnet with 
crumpled green ribbons, and a pair of gloves. 
The paper of tlie room was very coarse and of 
an ugly color and pattern, representing a suc- 
cession of gray-brown Gothic arches, and in one 
corner it was torn, and hung from the wall in 
long unsightly shreds. In these and all other 
particulars, the chamber which he now saw cor- 
responded exactly with that best bedroom at 
Mrs. Moggs's in which he had fallen asleep, and 
even in the confused dreamy state of his faculties 
he was conscious of the resemblance. 

But this was not all that he saw, or thought he 
saw, in this new scene into which he looked. 
At the foot of the bed, near the candle, there 
stood the figure of a woman — strangely, and as 
it seemed to him fearfully, caricatured by the 
monstrous shadow which it cast on the wall and 
ceiling. Looking back from the shadow to the 
figure, he saw the profile of a handsome, scornful- 
looking face, framed with black hair that shone 
darkly in the candle-light, and he knew the 
woman at once for Emma Underwood. 

He expected that she would speak ; but no, she 
did not even seem to notice him, and went on with 
what she was doing. What that was he did not 
knd\v. At first it appeared to him that she was 
turning over a heap of dark clothing at his feet, 
but presently he thought he saw her looking intent- 
ly into something that seemed like an open book. 
It occurred to him vaguely that the book, what- 



ever it was, must be very interesting since she was 
so silent over it ; and then came a blank in his 
thoughts, and for a while ho neither saw nor 
heard. 

Soon a new scene rose up before him. 

He was walking through a North American 
forest. It was late in autumn, for the trees were 
bare, and dead leaves lay on the ground ankle- 
deep, impeding his progress by clinging about big 
feet, and making the strangest rustle at every step 
he took. It was neither day nor night, but some- 
thing between the two — that kind of dim myste- 
rious twilight which under ordinary circum- 
stances is the nearest imitation of a natural at- 
mosphere that the dreaming mind has energy to 
conjure up. He could see the sky overhead be- 
tween the naked branches, but it was the sky of 
a dream, a sky in which neither sun nor stars 
shine, nor clouds float. He was alone ; no hu- 
man voice was near to cheer him ; not even k 
bird chirped among the leafless branches ; noth- 
ing was to be heard but the constant rustle under 
his feet. Far, far behind him he could see when 
he looked back, standing at the very extremity 
of a long glade through which he was journny- 
ing, the figure of a man making signs to him. 
He could not see the man's face, but he knew him 
to be Raymond, and he knew too that the signs 
meant that he must make haste, that if he did not 
make haste he would be lost and Raymond with 
him. 

Onward he struggled, ever onward, but the 
leaves lay thicker and thicker under his feet and 
rustled louder and louder, and it appeared to him 
that he made no advance at all. Ever and anon 
he looked back, and there he always saw the 
figure standing at the entrance of the glade, and 
waving its arms, yet never seeming any farther off 
than it had done at first. He thought once or 
twice that it tried to speak, but the leaves kept 
on rustling, rustling, rustling, so that he could 
hear no sound besides. He knew, however, what 
the figure would say if it could — "Away, away 
— make haste, make haste, make haste." 

But strive as he would, he could not away, he 
could not make haste — not though he knew that 
once out of that forest-path he would be safe and 
Raymond satisfied . The leaves heaped themselves 
about his feet, and weighed upon them like lead 
at every step ; they had lain ankle-dccp at first, 
but they were knee-deep now. He toiled and la- 
bored and strained — it was no use ; and present- 
ly he found that he could not lift his feet at all ; 
that instead of lifting them he was being drawn 
down farther and farther, sucked in by that rus- 
tling sea of dead leaves. He tried to clear a way 
for himself with his'hands, but he only sank deep- 
er and deeper ; he clutched at the leaves, but they 
only rustled in his grasp ; he looked to one side 
and then to the other for help, but the cruel for- 
est-trees only nodded to each other in triumph. 

Then at last, when the leaves had risen almost 
to his neck, pressing upon his chest with the 
pressure of a vice, he bethought himself of looking 
round for Raymond. But Raymond was gone, 
and only a shadow was left where he had been 
— a great black crooked shadow that rose straight 
up for a little way and then bent itself against 
the sky. 

A new change. 

The shadow which he took for Raymond's was 
transformed into that which he had already seen 
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cast against the wall and ceiling of the room that 
looked like Mrs. Moggs's best bedroom ; it seemed 
to him that he was taken back to that room again. 
Every thing was there that he had seen before — the 
window, the chimney-piece with the phials, the 
chest of drawers with the bonnet and gloves, the 
ugly paper with the torn piece in one comer ; every 
thing, even the woman like Emma Underwood, 
and her distorted shadow. But she was not read- 
ing now ; slie was sewing, and the shadow was 
sewing too, moving its black arm to and fro with 
hideous diligence. She was partly undressed, and 
sat with an old cloak thrown over her bare should- 
ers, doing something to her gown. What was 
she doing? Apparently stitching dead leaves 
into the lining. Dead leaves — or perhaps paper ; 
the sound was much the same. 

Another blank came over him, and then a 
new scene appeared. 

New but old too — the kitchen in the ale-house 
at North Ilollsworth. 

It was evening. Ho stood booted and spurred 
as though about to undertake a journey, and be- 
fore him there sat a young and beautiful woman 
sewing. A woman with dark luiir and eyes, rich 
Spanish complexion, and tall graceful figure ; 
the same and yet not the same as the Emma 
Underwood whom he had left in Mrs. Moggs*s 
bedroom. For this Emma was fifteen years 
younger than that Emma had been ; this Emma 
was still in the youth and spring-lime of her 
iKJauty ; her hands were plump and white and 
dainty, and plied their task coquettishly as well 
as diligently. That task was sewing papers of 
different sizes and qualities, including a roll of 
bank-notes (what a rustling the bank-notes 
made!), into the lining of a man's greatcoat. 
And lie was waiting for her to finish that ho 
might put it on. 

The sewing and rustling came to an end some- 
how or other — here the activity of his brain must 
have flagged a little, for this part of the dream, if 
not quite a blank, was vciy hazy and confused — 
and, without knowing how, he found that he had 
got away from Emma, and that his journey was 
begun. By this time he must have forgotten all 
about North Ilollsworth, for he thought his way 
lay through the solitary road where Raymond's 
house was situated, and that a man passed him 
whom in the darkness he at first took for Ray- 
mond and was going to accost, when all at once 
ho discovered that it was somebody else (some 
reminiscence of Joe Pullyn was apparently in his 
mind here). He got to the end of the road safely 
— by what process he knew not, but he fancied 
that Raymond's chimney being on fire had some- 
thing to do with it — and suddenly found himself 
emerging on one of the Liverpool quays, by the 
side of which lay moored a steamer just ready to 
start. He entered eagerly ; no sooner had he done 
80 than the vessel began to move, and he thought 
to himself how wonderfully lucky he had been 
to get on board in time. 

At this point his ideas became slightly more 
logical and coherent. The vessel glided on, hold- 
ing her course noiselessly through a sea as smooth 
and shining as glass, and he sat on deck watch- 
ing her progress. It was no longer night now, 
but the same kind of sickly twilight which had 
attended him in his walk through the forest, and 
he was able to see every thing about him quite 
plninljr. The sky looked glassy as well as the sea ; 



there was an unnatural sort of hard steely polish 
about them both. 

But more unnatural yet was the perfect still- 
ness on every side — in the air, in the sea, in 
the vessel herself. She was cleaving her way 
through the water with marvelous swiftness, and 
yet no breath of wind sighed in the rigging, no 
ripple splashed against the hull, no smoke puffed 
from the funnel. 

Nor was this all of peculiar that he noticed in 
his surroundings. There were other passengers 
on deck, some sitting almost close to himself, but 
not one of them breathed a word. He wondered 
very much what manner of people they were 
who sat so silent, and tried to look at their faces. 

But here another singularity presented itself. 
Not a face but was either concealed by some inter- 
vening obstacle, or turned away so that ho 
could not see it. A few paces from him on the 
same bench there sat some one who looked like 
an old gentleman, with a pair of stooping shoul- 
ders, and white hair that peeped out from under 
a black felt hat ; but he was holding a newspaper 
close to his face, which was thus entirely hidden. 
A little beyond this person again, were a gen- 
tleman and lady, both young, to judge from their 
figures — a pair of lovers, perhaps, or a bride and 
bridegroom on their honey-moon trip ; but they 
sat looking into each other's faces, and nothing 
could be seen of the features of either. He turn- 
ed his eyes toward the opposite side of the deck ; 
there too curiosity was equally baffled. One gen- 
tleman was sitting with an umbrella before his 
face ; a lady close by had a thick black vail 
drawn over hers ; a group of young men were 
standing up with their backs turned toward him, 
apparently watching the sea and sky. Even a lit- 
tle baby that lay in its nurse's lap had its face cov- 
ered with a white handkerchief, while that of the 
woman was concealed by a book she was reading. 
At the end of the vessel stood the pilot, turning 
his wheel first one way and then another, but 
with averted face likewise, looking steadfastly to 
the horizon. 

A strange uneasiness seized him. The face 
of one of those people he must sec, come what 
would. He turned to the old gentleman with 
the newspaper who was his nearest neighbor, 
and inquired — 

" Any news to-day, sir ?" 

The old gentleman did not answer a word or 
move a muscle. 

lie wondered very much, but thought to him- 
self that perhaps the old gentleman was deaf, 
and rose to cross the deck, determining to try 
some of the people at the other side. Every 
thing was still profoundly silent, and he noticed 
with some surprise that he did not even hear 
his own footfall as he walked. On getting 
near enough the other passengers to enter into 
conversation, he began with the remark — 

"Avery fast-moving vessel this seems to be." 

He had not addressed any one in particular, 
but he was near enough to be heard by all of 
them — by the gentleman with the umbrella, 
the lady with the vail, the group of young men 
standing up, the nurse-maid with the book before 
her face — and each would have been entitled to 
answer him had he or she been so minded. 
Yet not one spoke, not one stirred. The gentle- 
man did not move his umbrella; the lady did not 
raise her vail*, none of the young men turned 
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round ; the nui-se-maid did not look np from her 
book. 

He wondered more than ever, and grew more 
than ever determined. A face he must and 
would see. He came away from the people 
who had used him so churlishly^ and (again sur- 
prised to find how noiselessly he walked) went 
to the end of the vessel to speak to the pilot. 
As lie drew near, ho found the man*s face still 
averted, and read on a board in front of the 
wheel the word ** Silence" inscribed in large 
flame-colored letters. But the warning did not 
discourage him from his purpose. On the con- 
trary he argued with himself thus: ** If it is 
against the rules to talk to the pilot, so much the 
better ; when I speak it will make him angry, 
and then he will be sure to look round." So he 
went up, and asked — 

*' When do you think we shall arrive ?*' 

The man was looking far away from him, 
and did not answer. 

He put the question again. Again the same 
result. 

He put the question a third time. 

The man tuiiied his head slowly round so that 
his whole face became visible to the questioner. 

It was the face of a dead -man. 

He understood all now. The vessel was not 
taking him to another country, but to another 
world ; all her passengers were dead people 
bound upon the same journey. 

As this revelation flashed upon him, he sud- 
denly beheld mountains rising up on the hori- 
zon — lurid transparent - looking masses with 
flanks that heaved and quivered as though some 
mighty convulsion were at work within. And 
presently flames began to issue forth from them 
— many-colored tongues of fire, streaking the 
whole sky with jets of red and green and purple 
light. The Day of Judgment had come, and 
these were the flames that were to consume the 
heavens and the earth. 

He woke trembling from head to foot Thank 
God, it had been only a dream. He wa^ alive 
and safe — safe in that best bedroom of Mrs. 
Moggs's where he had already twice thought him- 
self to be lying since he began to dream ; only 
now he was broad awake, and knew that he 
was awake. It was still night, but a candle Was 
burning on the table at the fbot of the bed, 
and by its light he saw moving about the 
room Emma Underwood, with her dress on 
this time (what a strange idea that had 
been of his that he had seen her sewing dead 
leaves into it !). He watched her for some min- 
utes, and saw that she was coltecting her few 
articles of personal property, and tying them to- 
jrether into a small bundle. He wondered at 
first, but presently remembered the journey they 
were to undertake together on the morrow, and 
felt quite grateful to her for remembering it too, 
and thus preparing for it while ho slept. He 
was inclined to speak and thank her, but was so 
feeble that he shrank from the effort; and, aft- 
er watching her for another miiiute or two, 
closed his eyes and once more disposed himself 
to sleep. This time his min4 was tired out as 
well as his body, and his slumber was sound and 
dreamless. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 



WALTER lee's AWAKENING. 

He slept thus for some hours, waking to find 
it broad day-light, and Emma Underwood nn- 
pinning the shawl that hung across the window. 
The fii-st thing that occurred to him on opening 
his eyes was his journey — not the grim journey 
he had taken last night (strangely enough he 
never thought of that), but the real journey he 
was bent on beginning to-day. 

" What o'clock is it?" he asked eagerly. 

She started to hear his voice, but answered 
sullenly — 

** Nearly seven, I think." 

** Seven ! Why did you not call me before? 
We ought to be out of the house by seven." 

"What are you talking of?" she asked scorn- 
fully. "You don't persuade yourself that you 
are fit to travel to-day, do you ?" 

** Yes, yes, but I am," he cried with feverish 
impatience. " I tell you I must go and I will." 

His face flushing with excitement, he raised 
himself, and stretched his hand toward his clothes. 
But hardly had he made the effort when his 
muscles relaxed again, and he sank back on his 
pillow overcome with exhaustion. Emma Un- 
derwood was right ; he was not fit to travel that 
day, and was forced to acknowledge it. 

'*It must be to-morrow, I suppose," he mur- 
mured querulously. " To-morrow ! what a time 
it seems ! And we shall lose the steamer — wo 
shall lose days. Oh ! when am I to get out of 
this dreadful country ? when ? when ?" 

For some time he continued complaining 
thus, and tossing uneasily to and fro ; then, 
wearied out with his exertions, gradually became 
quiet again, and lay with closed eyes as though 



But in reality he remained as broad awake as 
ever. He was in a state of mental excitement 
which put sleep out of the question for the 
present ; and while his body was resting, his 
thoughts were busy making new calculations of 
the day and hour by which he might hope to 
start upon his still deferred journey. Mean- 
time his ears were acutely sensitive to each sound 
that reached them, and every thing seemed to 
fret and disturb him — the bustling footsteps of 
Mr. and Mrs. Moggs down stairs, the unfasten- 
ing of the street door, the wakening up of the 
baby, the early morning criers in the street; 
above all, for the very reason that they were so 
strangely quiet, the slow cautious movements of 
Emma Undenvood as she crept about the room, 
evidently fancying that he slept and afraid of 
awaking him. He was not accustomed to so 
much consideration from her, and at last from 
being simply annoyed, he began to wonder what 
she was doing, and opened his eyes. 

She was tying on her bonnet before the glass 
— the bonnet with green strings which he had 
seen, or thought he had seen, last night. Plain- 
ly she was going out. But where could she bo ,. 
going at that early hour ? 

He did not shut his eyes again, but lay quiet, 
watching her. 

Having tied on her bonnet, she stole across 
the room on tiptoe to a small bundle wKlolv \a.^ 
ready madtt \x^ oxw \\\^ <5N\^^\. ^1 ^\1N«^x'8.^^^^ 
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she going on a joarney, then ? But what kind of a 
journey could it bo, and how could she undertake 
it without money ? 

He did not speak. Instinctive fear of what 
she might do to him kept him silent, and, still 
watching, he saw her softly unlock the door and 
glide out of the room. Hardly had she closed 
the door behind her when he heard her voice on 
the landing speaking to Mrs. Moggs, who, it 
seemed, must have been coming up stairs at the 
same moment. 

*' Thank you, Mr. Allen is a great deal better 
this morning. Hush — not too loud, or we shall 
disturb him. Yes, I may be some little time 
away ; I am going to try if I can get some 
grapes ; he has taken such a fancy for a few. 
Thank you, no — he wants nobody to sit with 
him. Don't go near him, please, while I am 
away ; he is comfortably asleep, and it would be 
a pity to waken him.*' 

In another moment everything was silent, and 
with a beating heart Walter Lee lay wondering 
what it all meant, and ransacking his memory to 
discover whether he had really asked for grapes. 

Suddenly he remembered his dream. 

Gracious Heaven ! had it been only a dream, 
or had she really been sewing something into 
her dress last night? And if she had, what had 
that something been ? 

He started up, and with a movement of wild 
fear clutched at the heap of clothes at the foot of 
the bed — that heap of clothes among which he 
had a vague idea of having seen her fumbling. 
The first thing he laid his hand on was the coat 
he had worn last night — the coat in which he.had 
placed his precious pocket-book. But where was 
his pocket-book now ? He felt in every pocket 
with trembling eagerness — it was nowhere to be 
found. Then that was the book he had seen her 
reading with such intentness ! And yonder it 
was, lying empty and rifled on the floor ! 

A loud cry went pealing through the house, 
starting Mr. and Mrs. Moggs from their break- 
fast, and sending them rushing up stairs in hot 
haste to their lodger's room. 

They found him in terrible excitement, almost 
foaming with delirious frenzy. 

" Help, help, help ! I am robbed — I am rob- 
bed. Do you hear me ? Oh ! why don*t you 
help me — why don't you follow her?'* 

*^ Who do you mean, sir ?" said Mr. Moggs, 
speaking with his mouth full, and in extreme be- 
wilderment. ** Only say the word, and I'm will- 
ing to do all as lays in my power, I'm sure. Who 
shall I follow ?" 

" Her, of course— her— the woman that has 
just gone out. She has robbed me-^do you hear 
— robbed me. Three hundred pounds — all I 
have in the world — the money that was to save 
me. Oh! make haste, make haste.'* 

"Mrs. Allen, sir?" 

*^ Yes, yes, Mrs. Allen, or whatever she calls 
herself. Quick! quick!" 

"All right, sir, I'll have her back in no time. 
I see'd the way she took." 

And with these words Mr. Moggs plunged down 
stairs four steps at a time — lost in amazement, 
and with a dim notion that his lodger was prob- 
ably insane, but slightly alarmed withal at the 
idea of a catastrophe which might interfere with 
the regular payment of his own little weekly 
bill. 



No sooner had Mr. Moggs departed on his er- 
rand than the sick man remembered something 
which made his heart turn cold with terror. 

"No, no, no — tell him he need not go. It 
was all a mistake ; tell him not to go.'* 

** He is gone, sir,*' said Mrs. Moggs. "Lay 
down like a good soul and keep quiet. Of course 
it was all a mistake, but after all, what do it sig- 
nify?" 

" Call him back, call him back — he must not 
go. If she is meddled with, you don't know 
what she will do. Call him back, I tell you." 

" It is too late to call him back, sir. Why, he 
must be out of the street by this time. But bless 
you, Mr. Allen dear, don't fret about that.'* 

"Too late!" 

It was all he had strength left to exclaim, and 
scarcely had he uttered the words when he fell 
back on the pillow; and Mrs. Moggs, rushing 
forward to assist him, found that he had once 
more fainted. 

Meantime Mrs. Moggs's. husband was devoting 
all his energies to the pursuit of the fictitious 
Mi-s. Allen. 

She had the advantage of about three minutes' 
start, but he had youth and muscle on his side. 
Moreover he ran at full speed, whereas, partly 
from fear of attracting observation, partly because 
she had no idea that her flight would be so soon 
discovered, she was only proceeding at a quick 
walk. She was taking'the nearest way to the 
railway station, being in too great a hurry to 
think of making any unnecessary circuit ; and 
Mr. Moggs, who had besides seen her set out, had 
just shrewdness enough to think that she might 
be going thither. The consequence was, that on 
rounding the corner of Paradise Place into tlie 
next street, which happened to be a pretty long 
one, he turned his head in the right direction, and 
saw a figure which he knew to be that of his lodger 
at the farther end of it, posting on at a rate 
which threatened in a few moments to take her 
again out of sight. 

Mr. Moggs was now thoroughly warmed in his 
work, and gave chase with redoubled vigor. 
The spectacle of a responsible householder, hat- 
less and in his shirt sleeves, tearing like mad 
along the street, naturally excited the curiosity 
of the passei-s-by ; and on understanding from 
his signs and broken ejaculations who the object 
of his pursuit was, some half dozen men and boys 
joined him in the race, setting up at the same time 
sundry discordant exclamations intended as a 
hue and cry. 

At first the woman took no notice of the sounds 
behind her, and* held on her way regardless of 
them, but presently as they drew nearer they 
seemed to rouse her wonder or suspicion, and she 
turned her head. Mr. Moggs saw that her eyes 
fell upon him firet, and he saw too an expression 
of surprise and dismay cross her features which 
convinced him that his week's rent had been in 
jeopardy. 

For an instant she looked around as though 
uncertain what to do. She was still some fifty 
paces in advance of the foremost of her pursuers, 
and was almost close to a corner which, once 
turned, might conceal her a few seconds from 
their observation. But they were many and she 
was one, and at the comer, arrested by the noise, 
stood a group of three or four men going to their 
day's work, who would probably be more ready 
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to aid in her capture than her escape. She un- 
derstood at once that all farther endeavors 
would be aseless, and, like some wild animal 
brought to bay, faced round, and proudly await- 
ed the approach of her captors. 

^* What do you want with me?** she demand- 
ed haughtily, as Mr. Moggs came panting up. 

*'I beg your pardon," he stammered, taken 
rather aback by the question and the manner of 
the questioner. * * I beg your pardon, but the gen- 
tleman says youVe robbed him." 

The woman's eyes flashed fire, and she set her 
teeth. 

'* Fetch a policeman, somebody, and cut it 
short," put in a burly fellow who had been one of 
the most active in the pursuit ; and immediately 
two or three of the crowd detached themselves 
with an alacrity which showed the errand to be a 
highly congenial one. " Catch hold of her other 
wrist, Moggs, and Til keep this one — she*« dan- 
gerous.*' 

And certainly she did look dangerous, but to 
the surprise of the spectators she submitted herself 
to this rough handling with entire quiescence. 

**Do just what you like," she said calmly, 
speaking with a composure which would have 
been perfect except for a certain ominous quiv- 
ering of the lower lip^** exactly what you like. 
Put me in prison, or hang me if the law will 
let you — I make no resistance. Only remem- 
ber, whatever you do to me, you must do ten 
times worse to tlic man wlio says I robbed him. 
It is he who is the rubber — the greatest robber in 
all the town. Would you like to know who he 
is? then I will tell you. He is Walter Lee, the 
clever Secretary who ran away with his employ- 
ers* money fifteen years ago. You know the 
name, don't you ? — ^Walter Lcc." 



CHAFIER XLIX. 

ESCAPED. 

That day the gossips of St. Austin's feasted 
royally. Like wild-fire the news spread from 
mouth to mouth that Walter Lee was in the 
town, and had been that morning discovered — 
betrayed by the companion of his guilt, who was 
hei^clf in custody on a charge of robbing him. 

The excitement was prodigious. 

Large and busy commercial town though it 
was, St. Austin's had not yet reached such a 
stage of development but that one half of it knew 
perfectly well what the other half did. It would 
not be true perhaps to say that every body in it 
knew every body else ; but every boay knew, or 
might know if he chose, who every body else 
was, either by his own sources of information or 
those of some third person. In such a place 
even a comparatively tame piece of local scandal 
is sui-e to find a warm welcome and ready means 
of propagation, and this was a piece of scandal 
extraordinary. The frauds and unexpected flight 
ot Walter Lee fifteen years ago had given the 
people of St. Austin's and its neighborhood one 
of the most stirring sensations they had ever ex- 
perienced ; and for all who remembered it this 
sensation was of course abundantly renewed by 
the tidings of his still more unexpected reappear- 
aiice. Then for the younger generation, to 



whom the returned fugitive was personally a 
stranger, the relation in which he stood to liny- 
mond Lee, the suflcrer by the great fire which 
had hardly yet ceased to be a nine days* won- 
der, invested him with a sufficiently piquant 
contemporary interest. And not only were all 
ages, but all classes, set talking. Even grave 
men of business, meeting in business houra, felt 
that it was not beneath their dignity to discuss 
in its fullest details the case of a criminal who 
had been a man of business himself, and whose 
son was at that time endeavoring to re-establish 
his footing among them as the head of a pros- 
perous firm. 

Thus the events of that rooming were can- 
vassed and speculated upon as never any thing 
had been canvassed and speculated u]K>n in St. 
Austin's before. Some of the results of this flux 
of talk were very curious. Before the day was 
half over, there were persons wiio professed to 
know every particular of the defaulting Secre- 
tary*s career since he had disappeared; how 
many and what aliases he had been known by, 
where he had been living, and how he had sfx'nt 
his money. The diflt^rcnt versions of his history 
thus disseminated were very numerous and very 
conflicting ; but all found more or less of public 
favor and credence, including one whicli gravely 
upheld that the fugitive had, in fact, never left 
the town at all. 

It may be supposed that when gossip was so 
busy with the father, it did not altogether spare 
the son. 

On the contrary, in almost all these 8])ecula- 
tions on Walter Lee*s past life, Raymond's name 
was veryfreely introduced. Aletterfromhim, tell- 
ing his father that he had succeeded in ruibing 
the money required, was found in the lining of 
Emma Underwood's dress, wrapped round the 
stolen bank notes to keep them clean ; and on 
this foundation of fact — though probably tlie 
architects might have done equally well without 
it — was reared a sky-high structure of fiction. 
It was a generally received hypothesis that the 
two Lees— as people took delight in calling them 
to-day — had altrays been in communication with 
each other ; and some very well informed persons 
even went so far as to know for certain that 
Walter Lee had for years paid an annual sub- 
sidy to his wife and son out of the proceeds of 
his frauds (no wonder the young man's con- 
science had been tender about it). The coinci- 
dence of Raymond's absence in London with 
the discovery of his father's return did not escape 
observation. It was natural, charitably said 
some, that he should prefer to be out of the way 
at such n time. Others, more charitably still, 
were very fervent in hoping that there was noth- 
ing else under it, and that he too would not be 
found to have vanished for fifteen years. Even 
steady-going old fogy men of business, who were 
never known to commit themselves to a rash 
opinion, shook their heads, and declared that it 
was n very sod afl^air. They had no doubt Mr. 
Lee — Mr. Raymond Lee that is — would on his 
return be able to explain every thing to entire 
satisfaction, but in the mean time things had 
happened very unfortunately ; they were sincere- 
ly sorry for him, for they knew the kind of re- 
ports which would be set up. Altogether indeed 
it was the very saddest affair which had ever 
come within their experience. And if this is 
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n-liat the old fogies said, it may be imagined 
that other people said much worse. 

Meanwhile how was it faring with the hero and 
centre of the day's excitement, Walter Lee him- 
self? 

He was still lying at Mrs. Moggs's, a helpless, 
hopeless invalid, depending on that good woman's 
compassion for such attendance and consolation 
as her other duties allowed her to afford him. 
For Emma Underwood was not yet avenged as 
she had hoped to be ; her intended victim was 
still left free and unmolested by justice. That 
is to say, none of those who had suffered by his 
frauds had yet taken the initiative in obtaining 
his arrest, and in her unreasoning passion she had 
forgotten that any such initiative would be neces- 
sary. But though an interval of immunity was 
thus accorded him, of which, had health permit- 
ted, he might have profited to make his escape, it 
was doubtful how long that immunity would be 
continued. A vindictive old Anglo-Indian offi- 
cer, one of the largest shareholders in the defunct 
Company, and consequently one of the largest 
losers by its break-down, was already heard 
tlircatcning him with the vengeance of the law 
in no measured terms. 

** I say it's a public duty to put the law in force 
against such vagabonds," declared this amiable 
person, twirling his mustache fiercely — "a public 
duty I say, sir. And as for the trumpery few 
pounds that the son paid up the other day, I don't 
see that that makes a penn'orth of difference. It 
doesn't in point of law, and I don't understand 
wliy it should in point of fact either. A pretty 
pass indeed we've come to if thieves and swin- 
(ILts are to be whitewashed by their sons, who, 
damme sir, I believe are just as bad a& their pre- 
cious fathers, and worse if the truth were known. 
Ill ! so he ought to bo ill — the damned infernal 
scoundrel ; I only wish he had thought of being 
ill before he ran off with my money. It isn't for 
myself I speak, sir ; it's for the sake of justice — 
and law — and example — and all that sort of thing, 
by Jove. No, I don't bear malice, and I never 
did, but if nobody else has got a conscience, I 
have — the confounded humbugging villain — and 
if nobody else will do their duty to society, I will, 
and that's the long and short of it." 

"Whereupon the public-spirited old gentleman 
ground his teetli savagely, doubtless as part of 
the duty he owed to society ; and those who knew 
him best thought that his bite might prove quite 
as bad as his bark. But whether he intended to 
act or not, he did not act instantly ; and, at all 
events for that first day, Walter Lee was allowed 
to remain a free man. 

What a day it was for him ! He was still free, 
but he suffered the anguish of capture a thousand 
times over. For he knew that he had been be- 
trayed. The idea of Emma Underwood and her 
revenge had been the first that occurred to him 
on recovering from his fainting-fit that morning, 
and his eager questioning had made it impossi- 
ble to conceal the truth. From that moment he 
had lain in an agony of expectant terror. If his 
life instead of his liberty had been forfeit to the 
law, he could not have dreaded the penalty more 
than in the weak shattered state of his nerves he 
dreaded it now. Every sound in the house or 
the street filled him with feverish apprehension 
that the hour he had so long feared had come, 
that the pursuers were upon him. In vain the 



compassionate landlady tried to comfort him ; he 
had got it into his head that his betrayal must 
be followed by arrest and condign punishment; 
and the idea, once fixed, was not to be shaken. 
And then the horror of being forced to lie there 
waiting for his doom, watching the flight of the 
precious minutes that might have served him for 
escape. The feeling of powerlessness and fear 
combined oppressed him as with a waking night- 
mare. 

Thus he lay through all that weary day — alone 
save for the occasional presence of that good Sa- 
maritan Mrs. Moggs — helplessly feeble in body, 
morbidly wakeful and active in mind, filled with 
dread by every breath of ni-ind that shook his 
casement. Thus too he lay through the still 
more weary night that followed — a night which 
for him brought with it no change but darkness 
and a sense of more complete solitude. It was 
not tiU the next morning that, worn out with 
watching and waiting, he fell into an uneasy 
sleep, and was for a while relieved from the cruel 
alarms which during all the previous day and 
night had tortured him. 

Early in the forenoon of that second day, Mrs. 
Moggs was summoned by a low knock* to the 
street door. She went to open it in some little 
trepidation, her lodger having partially infected 
her with his own fears ; but she found nobody 
more formidable than a tall . elderly man with 
gray hair, a furrowed yet not unkindly looking 
face, and a strangely nervous manner. 

"You have a person here who they say is 
Walter Lee, have you not ? Will you please let 
me see him ?" 

Mrs. Moggs hesitated. She was afraid lest she 
might be admitting one of those enemies who, 
whether existing in reality or imagination, were 
so much dreaded by the wretched man up 
stairs. 

" This is the right house, is it not ?'* asked the 
stranger anxiously. ** And he can't be gone yet 
surely, when he was so ill yesterday." 

"Which 1 won't deny this is the right house, 
sir," said the landlady, coughing behind her hand 
to gain time. " And he ain't gone yet neither ; 
as you say, 'tain't likely he should go when he is 
so bad. He is dreadful bad, poor dear, to be sure 
— bad enough to make a stone feel for him, 
which I don't mind saying I do, let his faults be 
what they may." 

" I want to see him," said the man excitedly, 
at the same time endeavoring to pass, as though 
impatient of delay. 

"Which you'll excuse my saying that I must 
know your business first, sir," answered the faith- 
ful Mrs. Moggs, planting herself courageously in 
the way. " He's asleep just now, and I don't see 
that he has more right to be disturbed than other 
people." 

The visitor drew out his purse, and put the 
first coin that presented itself (it happened to be 
a half-sovereign) into Mrs. Moggs's hand. 

She stared in blank astonishment. He did not 
in the least answer to her ideas of a lord or a 
millionaire, but was a plain homely-looking man 
with something about him that savored, to her 
imagination, of the country ; and here he was 
flinging about gold pieces as though he was 
made of them. The inference was that he was 
most extraordinarily anxious to see her lodger. 

" You wouldn't hurt him, sir?" she inquired 
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doubtfully, looking from the coin to his face with 
manifest hesitation. 

"Hurt him!" said the man, falling back a 
step as if startled by the qnekion. " Hurt him ! 
what makes you ask? I would not for the 
world." 

He spoke so emphatically that Mrs. Moggs 
was reassured at once. 

**OhI if you come as a friend, sir, that is 
quite different. It was only that I didn't know 
what you wanted, and him being asleep and all, 
poor fellow, it seemed a pity to disturb him." 

** There is no occasion to disturb him. Only 
let me see him, and I do not care whether he is 
asleep or awake." 

There was a strange concentrated earnestness 
about the speaker's manner which made Mrs. 
Moggs look at him with more surprise than ever. 
But his face was so free from any expression of 
malice or vindietiveness as completely to confirm 
the confidence with which the half-sorereign had 
inspired her. 

** This way then, if you please, sir, "she rejoin- 
ed, and softly preceded him up stairs. 

She opened the door of the bedroom, and 
peeped in. The patient, as she could see by his 
upturned face, was still sleeping — so soundly that 
even the noise she made in entering did not dis- 
turb him. Then, looking round for the visitor, 
who had followed her up stairs to the bedroom 
door, she motioned him to approach, watching 
with some curiosity as he did so. 

He advanced to the bedside with trembling 
eagerness, and fixed his eyes on the sleeping 
man's face as if it were a book which he sought 
to read. Immediately afterward the landlady 
saw a blank look of disappointment cross his 
features. But he continued to gaze with des- 
perate intentness, and gradually the look of 
disappointment became transfigured into an 
expression, first of satisfied conviction, then of. 
unspeakable thankfulness. He drew a deep 
breath as though a weight had just been rolled 
off his heart, and Mrs. Moggs heard him mur- 
mur — 

*» Thank God!" 

Just then the sleeper stirred uneasily, and in 
an instant afterward opened his eyes. The first 
object they fell on was the face watching by his 
bedside. He gazed on it with a terrified look of 
recognition. 

*' Haroldson !" he whispered, while he almost 
writhed with hoiTor. ** Haroldson ! What have 
you come to do to me? You have no gun, 
but . . . Ah ! I know," he cried with a sudden 
shriek. " A prison — that is how yon will be 
revenged — a prison.'* 

*' Walter Lee, no," said the other solemnly. 
** Why do you fear me ? I take God to witness 
that I would not hurt a hair of your head." 

The assurance was spoken so gravely as to 
carry conviction with it, even to the fevered brain 
of the sick man. He became visibly calmer, and 
even cast at his visitor an unmistakable look of 
gratitude. At this, juncture Mrs. Moggs's quick 
maternal car caught the sound of the baby's voice 
down stairs, and, being now convinced that her 
presence was not required for her lodger's pro- 
tection, she slipped out of the room in obedience 
to the call. The two men, Walter Lee and John 
Haroldson, were alone together. 

** You arc very good," said a feeble voice from 



the bed. "When I saw it was you, I was afraid 
you would have no mercy." 

" God forbid. I am only too thankful for the 
mercy he has shown to me. I thought — I 
thought . . . and even now I can not under- 
stand ..." 

The strong man's voice trembled and ceased ; 
for the moment he was more unnerved than the 
invalid himself, who seemed to gain strength from 
the spectacle of his weakness, and rejoined with 
a faint smile — 

" I know what you thought ; you thought yon 
had killed me — and I wish you had. And you 
very nearly did ; if it had not been for my horse, 
that shot would have lodged in my heart. But 
he swerved just as you pulled the trigger, and 
the ball passed under my arm instead — * I found 
that out afterward by the singeing of the sleeve." 
"Oh I if I had only known ! if I had only 
known !" groaned John Haroldson, his face cov- 
ered with his hands, and his burly frame shaken 
with emotion. Suddenly he looked up, and 
added in a horrified whisper — "But the pit — I 
thought I saw you swallowed up with my own 
eyes." 

"Ay, I knew you thought so, but it was not I, 
only my horse. He took fright at the noise of 
the gun, and galloped straight for the pit as you 
saw ; but I knew what there was before mc as 
well as yon did, and, finding I could not hold 
him in, threw myself off and hid among the furze- 
bushes. You were confused, I suppose, with 
thinking you had wounded me, and the night 
was dark, and so you did not notice that when 
the horse went in no went in alone." 

"Alone !" said John Haroldson, and drew an- 
other deep breath. 

" Yes. I understood the mistake you had made 
when I saw yon go up to the hole and listen to 
the poor brute groaning at the bottom, and of 
course I took care not to undeceive you. But I 
was watching you from the bushes all the time. 
I don't know how it was, but I was dreaming of 
those bushes the other night," he added with a 
shudder. 

"If I had only knowij !" repented the farmer 
— "If I had only known ! Oh ! you little guess 
what that mistake has made mc suffer — and 
others besides me" (the last words in a lower 
voice). 

Walter Lee groaned. 

" I have done nothing but make other people 
suffer all my life," he said bitterly. **I would 
ask you to forgive me if I thought there was 
any use in it, but you would not ; nobody will, 
either in this world or the next — nobody, no- 
body." 

" Forgive you I who am I that I should not 
forgive you — I who only yesterday thought my- 
self a murderer ? Do you fancy I have forgotten 
that ? do you fancy I ever can forget ? But I was 
mad at the time I tried to do it — God knows I 
mtAt have been road. When you struck my arm 
to make me let go your bridle, I felt as if my 
brain had taken fire, and with the loaded gun 
all ready to my hand. . . , Heaven pity me, it 
was too much. My temper, my miserable tem- 
per got the better of me, and I have been hating 
myself as a murderer ever since.'* 

"Do you mean that you really can forgive 
me then ?" asked the invalid incredulously. 

"Ay, of course I mean it ; do you think I have 
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learned so little by what I have gone through ? 
I forgive you as freely as I hope to be forgiven 
myself. And I shall be forgiven, I think ; surely 
I shall — by token that I have been let live to see 
this day, this happy, happy day." 

The fanner bowed his head devoutly, and his 
lips moved in silent thanksgiving. Meanwhile 
the other lay still, and looked at him with eyes 
half wondering, half envious. 

"A happy day — can this be a happy day for 
any body ?" He sighed and added humbly — " But 
I am glad that there is some one in the world 
who will forgive me. And Raymond too — he 
said he was sorry for me. Where arc you going ?'* 

The question was prompted by seeing the vis- 
itor take up his hat and stick, and was asked with 
such manifest disappointment that John Harold- 
son could not help feeling touched. He saw that 
he was regarded as a sort of patron and protector 
by the miserable man before him, and laid his 
hand kindly on his old enemy's shoulder as he 
answered — 

**I will come and see you again soon, but I 
cnn*t stop this time. There is some one at home 
that this news will do as much good to as it has 
done me, and I can*t keep her out of it longer. 
God bless her ! I haven't dared say aught to her 
yet, for fear it should turn out a mistake and 
break her heart downright For I could scarce 
believe it wasn't a mistake until I had seen you 
with my own eyes, for all I heard them talk so 
confident about it in the village last night, and I 
came off first thing this morning without saying 
a word to any body. And what I felt when I saw 
you lying there before me, God above only 
knows." 

As he spoke, he looked down at the pale pinch- 
ed face on the pillow with an expression as grate- 
ful as tliough Walter Lee had been his chief 
friend and benefactor. And as such indeed for 
the moment John Haroldson was unreasonable 
enough to regard him. 

While this conversation had been passing, a 
knock had sounded at the street door, which had 
been immediately opened ; and for the last two or 
three minutes a low hum of several voices might 
have been heard in the passage below. But 
each of the two men in tlie sick-chamber had 
been too much excited by his own thoughts and 
recollections to notice any of those sounds. 

Just as John Haroldson was turning to leave 
the room, ho was surprised to see the door open 
and the landlady appear on the threshold, mak- 
ing signs that she wanted to speak to him. Ho 
was the more surprised because the good woman 
was visibly in tears, but he did not say a word 
to excite the patient's attention, and went to the 
door in silence. Mi's. Moggs was standing on 
the landing, holding her npron.to her eyes, and 
evidently in great agitation. 

** Oh ! sir, what do you think ?" she whispei*ed. 
"The men are down stairs." 

"The men! What men?" 

" The men, to be sure. The men afker that 
poor dear Mr. Allen, or Lee, or whatever you may 
call him. It's that wicked Colonel McCracklin 
that has set 'em on — the hard-hearted yellow- 
faced old brute. And nothing will serve 'em but 
to come up staira — oh dear — though I fold them 
it would be as bad as murder if they touched him 
— oh dear — but they say they must see him and 
judge for themselves — oh dear! oh dear! oh 



dear! It is no good me begging and praying; 
all I can get is a couple of minutes to break it 
to him, and I want to know, sir, how you think 
we'd best set about it, for I believe it's as like to 
kill him as not. And I wouldn't have the hearts 
of some folks for all the money yon could name, 
sir, nor their consciences for twice as much 
again." 

She ceased, sobbing hysterically behind her 
apron ; and her listener, sorely perplexed, was 
considering what he should advise, when sudden- 
ly a cry was heard in the room be bad just left 
which made them both turn pale. They rushed 
in, and found Walter Lee sitting up in bed, 
trembling in every fibre, and gazing at the door 
with bloodbhot eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets \\ ith terror. Mrs. Moggs liad spoken 
in a whisper which John Haroldson himself had 
found difficulty in following ; but the sick man's 
ears, quickened by the morbid vigilance of fear, 
had gathered enough to inform him of what had 
happened. 

*' So they have come !" he said hoarsely, and 
the words seemed to rattle in his throat, "they 
have come ! She has kept her promise then— 
that wicked woman, that perfidious wretch I sold 
myself for ! Oh ! the fool I have been — the fool, 
the fool ! What ! a jail — a convict-ship — oh ! I 
know what they will do with me. A convict- 
ship — is that the ship where nobody speaks and 
every face is turned away ?" 

By this time he Seemed to have lost all con- 
sciousness of where he was or who was with him. 
Eveiy faculty was engrossed and swallowed up 
in an overpowering sense of dread, which, as he 
spoke the last words, made sweat-drops of agony 
stand upon his forehead. 

While he paused, a sound was heard below as 
of footsteps beginning to ascend the stairs. The 
sound was related to the subject of his fear, and 
therefore he heard it too. 

"Hark! they arc coming up stairs — the men 
to take me to prison, the devils to fetch my soul. 
One step, two steps, three . . . They are com- 
ing, they are coming — they are almost come. 
Ay, but there is time to escape yet if I only knew 
how. Help ! lu Ip ! take me away, take me away 
— anywhere so that 1 may but escape them. 
Help! help!" 

His appeal was answered. The footsteps came 
nearer and nearer ; they reached the landing, and 
paused outside the room. In the next instant 
the door began to open, pushed by an unseen 
hand from without. But before the door had 
done turning upon its hinges, before the hand or 
the owner of the hand became visible, the prison- 
er had made good his escape. 

He had fallen back dead in 'the arms of John 
Haroldson. 



CHAPTER L. 

AT THE. WORST. 

While this was happening at St. Austin's, 
Raymond, having finished his business in Lon- 
don, was starting on his homeward journey. He 
had obtained the contract which he had gone to 
town to seek, and the success had put him in 
better spirits than he had known since his last 
visit to Black Moor Farm. 

For as yet ho had no suspicion of the discovery 
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so nearly afTecting himself which had been made 
at St. Austin's the day before. H&iiad left home 
early in the morning, within a few minates of the 
time that Emma Underwood had spoken the 
words which were to cost her unhappy victim so 
dear, and thus was quite ignorant of the excite- 
ment that had sprang up so so^n after his de- 
parture. 

He was in better spirits to-day, it has been said, 
than he had been for weeks past. 

Not only had he succeeded in obtaining the 
desired contract, but this was the day, as he rc- 
membsred, on which his father was to set sail 
from England. The coincidence seemed of good 
omen . The past was done with, and a new future 
was aebout to begin. He was finally relieved (so 
he flattered himself) from the mingled fear, shame, 
and anxiety which had oppressed him since he 
had known his father to have ventured bajck to 
the place where his crimes were notorious ; and 
at the same time that this the darkest era of his 
life was closed, a new one appeared to be opening. 
He had set his heart on fighting his way upward 
to the height from which he had fallen, and now 
at least he had secured a fair start, and would 
be able to go to work without loss of time. There 
is always more or less of pleasantness in making a 
beginning, even though it be a second beginning 
rendered necessary by past failure; and Ray- 
mond fiilt something of the freshness of youthful 
hop3 revive in his spirit as he contemplated the new 
career that awaited him. After all, it was a career 
worth living for, barren indeed of all prospect of 
domestic love and companionship — he would nev- 
er run the risk of being deceived by another Min- 
na — ^but offering the two things which are found 
to support a man best in the absence of these, 
hard work and an object of honorable ambition. 

In this comparatively cheerful mood, he arrived 
at St. Austin's late in the afternoon — the after- 
noon of the day of his father's death ; but he never 
suspected that. On leaving the railway station 
he did not at once turn his steps toward home, 
but toward an establishment situated in the 
busiest part of the town, called "The St. Austin's 
Dining and Reading Rooms" — a place much 
frequented at this hour of the day by m^n of 
business just released from their labors, and, 
among others, as Raymond knew, by the person 
with whom he now wished to transact a very im- 
portant aff\iir. His acceptance of the contract 
which he had just succeeded in securing made it 
necessary for him to obtain the immediate com- 
mand of money for the purpose of reopening his 
works. The person whom he now wished to see 
was the same with whom he had negotiated the 
loan of which he had told Joe Pullyn the other 
evening, and his object was to ask that the prom- 
ised sum might be forthcoming without delay. 

He had some little way to go to reach the place 
of his destination, but it was a fine day, and he 
found a brisk walk after his long journey very 
enjoyable. The only drawback was, that, as his 
road lay through a quarter chiefly sacred to mer- 
chants and merchants' offices, he was met by some 
three or four business acquaintances going home 
to dinner, and was as many times put in fear of be- 
ing waylaid and bored by five minutes of small- 
talk. But, greatly to his relief, none of them 
seetncd to-day to be more in the mood for con- 
versation than he was himself, and each and all 
passed on with no other sign of recognition than 



a hurried bow. He might have been a little sur- 
prised perhaps if he had thought about it, for one 
or two of those who thus passed him were noto- 
rious button-holders ; but he had more interesting 
subjects of speculation to engross him, and paid 
no attention to so trivial an incident. 

The institution bearing the comparatively hum- 
ble style of ** The St. Austin's Dining and Read- 
ing Rooms" was not one of the commonplace 
eating-houses of the gloomy old-fashioned city 
type, with^duU outlook and cramped accommo- 
dation fit only for the soulless creatures that city 
men were formerly supposed to be. This was 
altogether a very superior establishment, got up 
and conducted according to the very newest 
modem notions. The eating was perhaps not so 
good as it would have been in a place contented 
to be a mere eating-house ; but if the steaks were 
occasionally slightly tough, and the roast beef not 
quite so juicy as it might be, there was (vide 
Prospectus of spirited proprietor) a palatial street 
frontage equal to any of the London clubs, a no- 
ble suite of rooms, large, commodious, and airy, 
and fitted up entirely regardless of expense, and 
an unlimited supply of journals and periodical 
literature of all descriptions. 

Entering this magnificent- establishment, Ray- 
mond accosted a proportionately magnificent 
porter who was loitering about in the hall, or 
rather vestibule (vide Prospectus again), and in- 
quired : 

**Is Mr. Shucklebury here to-day?" 

The porter was not sure. It was against his 
rules to be sure of any thing so trivial as the 
movements of an individual customer; and ho 
passed the question on to a waiter who was just 
then crossing the hall — none of your scrubby 
commercial-traveler-looking waiters, bu<t a gen- 
tlemanly personage with a white neckcloth and 
faultlessly fitting dress-coat. The waiter fortu- 
nately happened to know that Mr. Shucklebury 
had just finished dinner and had gone up stairs 
to the reading-room. 

"Perhaps you won't mind stopping up, sir," 
said the porter grandly. " The glass door that 
faces you at the top of the first flight." 

Raymond passed up the broad stair-case, con- 
structed of the finest imitation marble. He did 
not look round, or he mighf have seen that the 
porter glanced at the waiter and shrugged his 
shoulders significantly, and that the eyes of both 
followed him with an expression of more than 
ordinary curiosity. 

At the top of the first flight he found the glass 
door, and, pushing it open, entered a spacious 
room, with a row of handsome plate-glass win- 
dows facing the street, a Long table covered with 
books and papers, and a variety of easy-chairs 
respectively adapted to every variety of lounge — 
the lounge horizontal, the lounge doubled-up, the 
lounge oscillatory, the lounge American, etc., etc. 
Some half dozen of these chaii-s were at present 
occupied by as many gentlemen reading, or sleep- 
ing under pretense of reading, among whom — 
sitting by one of the windows with a paper in his 
hand— RavTnond at once recognized the pei-son 
of whom he was in quest. 

Mr. Shucklebury was a little man, with a short 
upright crop of red hair on the way to become . 
gray, small foxy eyes, high cheek-bones, a sharp 
sagacious-looking nose that seemed to be always 
on the scent for something, ajjd the thin wiry 
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frame with which Nature generally couples such 
a physiognomy. He was always dressed with 
scrupulous care, in a new black suit that looked 
solemn enough for a parson or an undertaker, 
and a spotless white cravat to match. So clerical 
indeed was his costume, that it not unfrcquently 
happened to him to be taken for a clergyman — 
a tribute to his appearance which he regarded as 
the highest compliment that could possibly be 
paid him. For Mr. Shucklebury's weak point, 
if so shrewd a person could be said to have a 
weak point, was a desire that all the world should^ 
be impressed with an idea of his perfect, almost" 
excessive respectability. Perhaps one of the rea- 
sons of this desire was a lurking consciousness 
that his position might be provocative of question 
among worldly-minded people of a carping dis- 
position. He was not a money-lender — Heaven 
forbid that so ugly a name should ever be ap- 
plied to him ; but it would be rather difficult to 
say what else ho was. He had no particular 
business, and no particular place for carying it 
on ; and yet he transacted business nevertheless, 
and apparently with great advantage to himself. 
Perhaps he might be called a capitalist unattach- 
ed, understanding by the phrase a moneyed man 
always on the lookout for the most profitable 
investment for his money, and not too particular 
how the profit is made. But whatever he was in 
his business, in his private life he was irreproach- 
ably respectable, the most regular church-goer in 
his parish, a zealous subscriber to all local chari- 
ties, and, as has been seen, an unexceptionable 
dresser. 

He was one of the readers, not of the sleepers 
— Mr. Shucklebury was never known to sleep at 
irregular hours — and saw Raymond almost as 
soon as Raymond saw him. The little man look- 
ed slightly surprised, but recovered himself in- 
stantly, bowed a solemn bow, and then went on 
with his paper, apparently with no idea that Ray- 
mond could have any business with him. But 
he soon found out his mistake, for Raymond 
walked straight up to him, and began, in a low 
voice so as not to be overheard by any one else 
in the room — 

" Mr. Shucklebury, 1 have a few words to say 
to you." 

Mr. Shucklebury put down his paper with an 
air of bland surprise, and listened. 

" I find I have immediate occasion for that 
money you agreed to lend me the other day. I 
have just accepted a large contract, and must set 
to work again immediately.*' 

Mr. Shucklebury raised his eyebrows. 

"I am very sorry, Mr. Lee," ho replied placid- 
ly — ** very sorry indeed. But I have been think- 
ing over the little matter that we were talking 
of, and I can not tell yon how much I lament to 
find that it is not quite in my power to give you 
at this juncture the accommodation you require." 

"Not in your power !" repeated Raymond with 
a start. ** What do you mean ?" 

**It will not be altogether convenient to me, 
Mr. Lee, at this particular moment." 

Raymond turned hot and cold in the same in- 
stant. The money promised by Mr. Shucklebury 
would be absolutely necessary to him in recom- 
mencing business ; and if he did not obtain it, 
there was an end of all the visions of success in 
which he had that day been indulging. Nor was 
this the worst. He would in that case have ac- 



cepted a contract which he had no means of 
performing. But there was a stubborn look in 
Mr. Shucklebury's smooth impassive face which 
showed that he really meant what he said. 
Raymond felt himself losing temper. 

** And pray what reason have you to give for 
conduct so dishonorable ?" 

** My dear sir !" said Mr. Shucklebury, raising 
his hand to protest. 

" I say it is dishonorable. You promised that 
the money should be ready when I wanted it, and 
now you tell me that you are going to break yonr 
word. If that is not dishonorable . . . ." 

" My dear sir ! " repeated Mr. Shucklebury, 
this time in his most soothing tones, for he held 
his reputation very dear, and was in terrible fear 
lest the other people in the room should hear this 
unseemly language applied to him. ** You have 
altogether mistaken my motives, my dear sir, I 
do assure you. Personally my feelings of esteem 
and regard, and — and afi^ection I might almost 
say, are as high as ever, higher than ever, if 
possible. I am sure I only wish I could make 
you a present of the money as a proof of my sen- 
timents, only you wouldn't allow that, I know. 
But business is business, you see, and, looking at 
the matter in the light of an investment, it is im- 
possible not to perceive that its conditions are in 
some degree changed from what they were the 
other day. People will talk, you know — ah ! 
what a world it is we live in ! — and when a man 
in business once gets talked about, especially a 
man in a young and struggling business such as 
unfortunately yours for some little time to come 
must be — a — a — you understand me, I am sure. 
But my personal feelings are quite unaltered, 
and ever will be. A — a — Good-evening, Mr. 
Lee." 

He made a rapid movement toward the door, 
trusting to Raymond's evident surprise for an 
opportunity of making his escape unmolested. 
But Raymond recovered himself in time to inter- 
cept the little man before he could carry out his 
intention. 

" Mr. Shucklebury, I insist upon knowing . .*' 

" Hush, hush, my dear friend," interrupted 
Mr. Shucklebury, half authoritatively, half coax- 
ingly, as though dealing with some dangerous 
lunatic or wild animal ; and indeed it was in 
something of this light that he regarded Ray- 
mond at the present moment ** Another lime 
I shall have the pleasure, but just now it is really 
impossible. I have an engagement — a most im- 
portant engagement which I had nearly forgot- 
ten. Good-evening." 

Again Mr. Shucklebury made a movement tow- 
ard the door, and this time he was allowed to 
reach it. For Raymond, in the act of following, 
saw two or three pairs of eyes regarding him in- 
quisitively over the newspapers with which their 
owners were ostensibly occupied. He did not 
choose to engage in a public squabble with Mr. 
Shucklebury; and, turning from the pursuit 
with an air of as much indifference as he could 
assume, sat down to the perusal of the first news- 
paper that came to hand. It happened to be 
the latest edition of the St Austin's Mercury of 
that day's date. 

He had only taken it up by way of concealing 
his excitement, and his eyes at first wandered 
over the columns quite mechanically. 

But suddenly they were arrested by a name 
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the sight of which seemed to make his heart stand 
still ; and his whole attention became awakened. 
It was well for him that he held the paper before 
his face, or the expression which gradually settled 
itself on his features while he read would have 
betrayed an inner storm far more terrible than 
that which he had sought to hide when he turn- 
ed away so indifferently from Mr. Shucklebnry. 
Even as it was, every body in thg room observed 
that the sheet in his hand sl^S violently, and 
every body in the room waft|Hkwd enough to 
form a conclusion as to what n8 lias reading. 

He was reading a detailed and highly spiced 
narrative of the events which had kept St. Aus- 
tin's in such commotion since yesterday morning, 
including an account, under the head of '* Latest 
Particulars," of Walter Lee's death (the wretch- 
ed culprit's mortal agony, the penny-a-liner call- 
ed it) almost in the presence of the officers of 
justice come to arrest him. 

As he read, his brain reeled with a sensation of 
despairing horror. So this was why his button- 
holding acquaintances had passed him on the 
street ! This was why Mr. Shucklebnry was 
afraid of trusting him with a loan ! . The stain of 
the old disgrace was renewed with a deeper dye 
than ever. The whole town was reminded that 
he was the son of a felon, and of a felon from 
whom only a timely death had averted a felon's 
punishment. After all his strivings to redeem 
the taiTiished honor of his name, after the sac- 
rifice of a fortune and the best years of his life 
to that one object, this was to be the end — that 
he should suddenly wake and find his shame as 
fresh as on the morrow of the first discovery of 
liis father's guilt. And Minna too must have 
heard it all. What had she thought? What 
could she have thought ? 

Long after he had read all that there was to 
read he sat wrapped in these meditations, instinct- 
ively holding the paper to his face as a screen, 
yet seeing nothing before him but a blank, stupe- 
fied as one who has just received a crushing 
blow. 

At last, perhaps reminded of the flight of time 
by the waning day-light, he began to remember 
that there were other people in the room, and to 
bethink himself that they must be wondering why 
he sat there so motionless. The idea of being a 
subject for their speculations acted as a goad to 
prick him into exertion, and staggering he rose 
to his feet. He was conscious that he tottered, 
and with a new effort steadied himself; then, 
with the slow precision of an automaton, looking 
neither to right nor left, and yet somehow 
aware, without looking, that all present were 
observing him, stalked out of the room. As he 
reached the foot of the stairs, the porter and 
some three or four waiters were hanging about 
the doorway, but, still without looking to either 
side, he made his way through them, and reached 
the open air. 

He took the road toward home, from the in- 
stinct of habit rather than from any settled in- 
tention. The cool evening breeze blowing about 
his temples did him good physically, and he was 
no longer conscious of any effort as he walked. 
But the air jAid not help him to recover from 
the mental effects of the shock he had just suf- 
fered; he was still stunned and dizzy, and 
walked like one in a dream, through well-known 
streets which yet seemed as strangely unfamiliar 
K 



as if he had suddenly dropped from another 
world. 

He was not so much stunned, however, but 
that he was keenly alive to the probability that 
every body was watching him. He felt as though 
the very stones in the street were all made of 
eyes, every one turned in his direction. And yet 
he did not once see anybody look, for the simple 
reason that he never looked himself. He was 
conscious of being observed, but only as a blind 
man may be conscious of a scorching glare of 
sunshine. He would have given any thing to be 
able to hide, but he could not ; there was no ref- 
uge nearer than his own house. 

At last there came a lull in the noise of traffic 
that hummed about his ears, and he was aware 
that he had fewer eyes to encounter. He had 
left the bustling quarter of the town behind, and 
had entered a region of long semi-country roads 
in gradual process of being made town streets — 
resounding in the day-time to the clang of build- 
ers' tools and the rumble of heavy wagons on 
their way to and from neighboring warehouses, 
but at this hour of the evening comparatively 
quiet. The worst of the ordeal seemed to be 
over, and he felt slightly relieved. 

But the worst was no6 over yet. 

He came within sight presently of a roadside 
tavern that had been a rustic inn once, but to 
which the march of civilization had brought a 
taint of the gin-palace. It was still rustic enough, 
however, to provide out-door accommodation for 
its customers, in the shape of half a dozen benches 
and a couple of rude tables ranged in front of 
the house ; and of these advantages, the weather 
this evening being warm and temptii^, some score 
of caronsers were at present availing themselves. 
They were evidently a rough set, and were laugh- 
ing and singing. rather uproariously as Raymond ' 
approached ; but for that very reason it was prob- 
able that they would have no attention to spare 
for a solitary passer-by, and he held on his way 
with a sense of comparative security. 

Suddenly, as he was passing in front of the 
house, the noise of laughing and singing ceased. 
In another moment a woman stepped forward 
from the group, and placed herself directly in 
Raymond's path. 

**AhaI Mr. Lee, so we've found you out at 
last, have we?*' 

He was obliged to look up, and saw himself 
confronted by a virago of a woman, with a red 
bloated face, and arms set defiantly akimbo. He 
could not remember at first where he had seen 
her, but presently he recognized her as the wife 
of a former workman of his — a drunken worth- 
less fellow, who had been under notice of dis- 
missal at the time of the fire, but who notwith- 
standing had taken it into his head to consider 
himself aggrieved because ho had received a 
smaller share of compensation than his comrades. 
This woman had come begging to Raymond more 
than once, but now he had fallen so low that she 
considered herself at liberty to insult him. 

He came to a momentary pause, and his antag- 
onist took advantage of it to scream out with 
tipsy vehemence — 

" Yes, we've found yoti out at last, and no mis- 
take. We all know now why you couldn't afford 
to pay honest folks their due— you had something 
else to do with your money, I warrant." 

Raymond made no answer, but stepped aside 
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and passed rapidly on. She did not follow, for 
by following she woald have lost her pablic-honse 
audience ; bat, enraged at his seeming impassa- 
bilitj, exclaimed at the top of her voice — 

" Do you see ? He's got nothing to say for 
himself— do you see ? That's the grand gentle- 
man who cheats poor burned-out working-men — 
there he goes. A fine fellow indeed ! Why, If 
the truth were known, I shouldn't wonder but 
what he burned down the place himself." 

At which sally the delighted auditors, most of 
them pretty far gone, burst into a loud rollicking 
guffaw. 

Outwardly Raymond made no sign, but not 
the less did he hear the taunt and the laugh 
which it called forth, and not the less did they 
rankle in his soul Isong after the merriment 
had died away, its echoes continued to ring in 
his ears, making his proud spirit writhe with pain 
and mortification. If he had been less crushed 
than he was, he might have had more moral 
strength than to let himself be thus afiected by 
an affront coming from such a quarter ; but as 
things were, his very contempt for the authors of 
the insult made him feel the insult itself more 
keenly. To be jeered at in the streets by the 
drunken customers of a pothouse seemed to him, 
in his present sensitive mood, to mark the level 
of his degradation. 

With the sounds of drunken laughter still buz- 
zing in his brain, he reached home, hardly know- 
ing how ; and, rejecting all offers of refreshment 
prompted by the good-nature, or perhaps by the 
curiosity, of his housekeeper, made his way to his 
study. 

At last lie was alone. But the solitude he 
had so longed for seemed to do him no good now 
that he had obtained it. It only set him free to 
yield to the feelings of shame and despair with 
which, for the sake of appearances, he had hith- 
erto endeavored to struggle. And he did yield. 
He sat down by his table, and, pushing from him 
with an expression of disgust a bundle of papers 
which had furnished him with data in his sanguine 
labors of the other evening, leaned his chin upon 
his hand, and stared vacantly at the bit of dark- 
ening sky visible through the narrow window. 
It was the attidude and expression of a man who 
feels himself absolntelv without hope. 

For so it was with Raymond now. Hope 
seemed to have been crushed and annihilated 
out of him by this last blow. He had tried hard 
to carry on the game of life, undiscouraged by 
heavy odds, but at length ho found himself 
definitively beaten. He had done battle with 
disappointment after disappointment as a brave 
man should, but now the very means of fighting 
were taken away from him. It was no use 
struggling longer. Ruin and dishonor, the con- 
tempt of Minna and of every body, else, were his 
proper lot, and he must accept them. There was 
no place left for him in the world ; how should 
there be when the world was made up of such 
people as Minna and Mr. Shucklebury and yon- 
der drunken merry-makers — ^people who reserved 
their favors for the winners ana were all eager 
.in their respective ways to mark their reproba- 
tion of the losers ? He had no place left. 

So at least it seemed to him, for he had reach- 
ed the point at which even the instinct of self- 
help is overborne. The sense of present despair 
was too' absorbing to leave energy for devising 



plans for the future. His activity of brain was 
benumbed and paralyzed ; all his faculties ex- 
cept that of memory seemed to be in a state of 
collapse ; and as he sat brooding over the events 
which had borne their final fruit that day,^i8 
mind was almost a blank for every thing else. 

Thus he hardly raised his eyes when his house, 
keeper, again actuated by good-nature or curi- 
osity, brought in his lamp with the remark that 
he had been so long in ringing for it that she was 
afraid of finding he had been taken ill. He 
thanked her, and said that he was quite well ; 
but the reply was merely mechanical, for even 
while he was making it he was scarcely aware 
of the woman's presence, and sat gazing into va- 
cancy as before. In the same way, a few minutes 
after she had left him, his ears heard a ring at 
the garden gate, followed presently by a parley 
in the hall ; but though his ears heard, he might 
be said to be almost unconscious of the sounds. 

The parley in the hall ceased — ^if Raymond had 
been listening, he might hare detected something 
like the chink of silver — and immediately after- 
ward there came a low tap at the door of the room 
where he sat. He heaid it, but took no notice, 
simply because he failed to connect it with the idea 
of any body waiting to be admitted. 

A minute's pause, and the tap was repeated. 

This time Raymond heard with a vague feeling 
of annoyance at the disturbance, and answered, 
still, however, without looking round — 

" Come in." 

The door was opened. 

He knew it was opened because he heard the 
handle turn and the hinges creak, but after that 
came another pause. 

From the force of habit he had expected a 
footstep or a voice, and was sufficiently aroused 
from his lethargy to be surprised at the silence. 

** Who is there?" he asked, and as he spoko 
he looked round. 

But, once having turned his eyes toward the 
door, he could not withdraw them again, and 
continued gazing with dilated pupils as though 
he saw a vision ; and so indeed he thought that 
he did. 

For in the doorway stood a beaming figure 
of brightness and beauty— a figure like Minna's. 



CHAPTER LI. 

MINNA'S PENANCE. 

She stood there as radiant and sunny as ever 
—a very embodiment of light. Her eyes drooped 
a little as his confronted them, but through the 
downcast lashes might be divined the soft glim- 
mer of a dawning smile. Her lips were half 
parted too, as if in readiness to speak, though as 
yet they moved not The apparition was as that 
of some life-like figure in a picture, waiting for 
a signal to start forth from the canvas and become 
living in very truth. 

But the expected signal was not given. Ray- 
mond was too much startled by the vision which 
had thus burst upon him to be able to speak a 
word, and could only sit contemplating it in route 
wonderment, hardly knowing if it were real or 
not. 

For some seconds she stood waiting to be ac- 
costed. Then, finding that she wcuted in vaia* 
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she made two or three steps forward which hroaght 
her close to his side, and murmured with eyelids 
still cast down — 

"Raymond!" 

The voice was Minna*s voice, and he knew that 
his eyes had not deceived him. But the discov- 
ery that this bright appearance was real flesh and 
blood made it more of a riddle to him than ever. 
Surely she had not come to mock him in 
his disgrace I and yet what else could have 
brought her to his house that evening? 

He could not speak at first, bnt presently 8uc-% 
ceeded in articulating— 

" What have you come for ?" 

She raised her eyes for a moment with an 
appealing look, as though entreating him to spare 
her ; but seeing from his perplexed face that the 
question was really asked in good faith, lowei^ 
them again, and answered blushing — 

'^ You are in great trouble. I have come to 
ask if you will let me comfort you.'' 

But he understood as little as ever, and only 
sat looking at her blankly, doubting his ears as 
well as his eyes. Minna come to comfort him ! 
What could that mean ? 

She tried to explain herself, but stumbled over 
her words sadly. 

" You once said that we — at least that you — 
if I ... I mean you once said that I might be 
of some use in — in helping you to surmount a 
great misfortune that had just then happened to 
you. And — and what I have come to say now is 
that — that if you have not changed your mind, 
I shall be quite willing — that is, I have no objec- 
tion . . . That is, I mean — I mean, that, if yon 
wish it, we will try.** 

The explanation had not been very lucid, and 
it is not wonderful that Raymond, with all his 
senses in a state of partial paralysis, did not in 
the least comprehend what was meant by it. 

Minna was in great distress. She perceived 
that she had no chance of being understood while 
she spoke so vaguely, and yet the sight of Ray- 
mond's haggard features and be.wildered air 
made her tremble for the effect of keeping him 
longer in suspense. What should she do ? She 
looked again into his pale face, and pity decided 
the question. It was her penance that she must 
speak plainly ; and was not a penance of some 
sort merited ? 

*' Raymond, "she whispered, and as she spoke 
the blood rushed into her cheeks, and her limbs 
trembled under her. " Raymond, you said once 
that you loved me. If you do not despise me too 
much, will you take me back to your love again ?" 

She was understood now ; or rather h^r words 
were understood, for apparently she herself re- 
mained as insoluble an enigma as before. Scarce- 
ly had she done speaking when she felt her wrist 
grasped by a strong hand, and found Raymond's 
eyes gazing eagerly into hers, as though to read 
her heart in them. But almost immediately he 
let her wrist go, and, shaking his head, fixed his 
eyes moodily on the ground. 

*'I am poor." 

" And will you not let me have the privilege 
of helping to make you rich ? Oh ! Raymond." 

But still he shook his head, and went on 
sternly — 

**Poor and dishonored too. Have you not 
heard of what has happened since yesterday 
morning ?" 



" Yes, and it is because I have hoard that I 
am here," 

He glanced up in astonishment at the words. 
There she was in all her bright beauty, standing 
before him with downcast eyes and folded hands, 
as a self-accused criminal in the presence of the 
judge. A momentary tide of tenderness rose in 
his heart, and for an instant he felt an impulse 
to throw himself at her feet. 

But it was for an instant only. Her love had 
been tried and found wanting, and he did not 
choose to be indebted to her compassion or re- 
morse. Her compassion I As this explanation 
of her conduct occurred to him, his heart grew 
harder against her than ever. What ! because it 
suited her feminine caprice to play the penitent, 
were his wounds to be thus probed and torn open 
in order that she might be restored to good terms 
with herself? 

** You have a conscience, I see, but do not fear 
that I will take advantage of it. You are free, 
^nd it is right that you should be free. You 
promised once to be my wife, but you did not 
promise to marry a ruined man." 

" It makes no difference to me whether yon 
are ruined or not. And it never has made a 
difference, though you wronged me enough to 
think otherwise." 

This time she spoke with a sorrowful dignity 
which suggested reproach rather than penitence. 
He could hardly believe that he had heard aright, 
and looked up again. Her eyes were gently re- 
proachful as well as her voice. 

** Oh ! Raymond, how you wronged me ! I 
deserved to be hardly judged, I know, but surely 
not so hardly as that. What! to think that it 
was only your money that I cared for !" 

Imperceptibly the relations of the two had un- 
dergone a complete change since the commence- 
ment of their dialogue. The criminal was no 
longer Minna, but Raymond, and he began to 
feel guilty as a criminal should. Minna perceived 
her advantage, and pressed it. 

'^I told you at the time that I had another 
reason than the base one you suspected, but you 
would not believe me then. If I tell you so again, 
will you believe me now ?" 

He was more than half conquered by this time, 
as his reply, if he had been allowed to make one, 
would probably have betrayed. Bnt before he 
could speak he was interrupted by a man's voice 
exclaiming — 

" You must believe her, for it is true, and I 
am her witness." 

And with these words a man entered the room 
whom Raymond at once recognized as John Har- 
oldson. 

The farmer had accompanied his daughter to 
Raymond's house, intending, however, not to 
make his appearance till the lovers should have 
come to an understanding ; but, finding the proc- 
ess so long, he had lost patience, and determined 
to take matters in hand himself. 

** Look here, Mr. Lee, the long and short of it 
is, she's an angel, and Tm a hot-headed fool, and 
have been all my life through. When first she 
heard you had lost your money, she was set on 
writing to say that she loved you better than 
ever ; and she would have done it too, only Itold 
her something that made her think, as I did mv. 
self, that a marriage between yoa two wotkld (e 
a sin. What that 8omfitbKa.'?,^«^YK!wM^^^^ 
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afterward, but it is a long story ; and all yon have 
got to do now is to believe what slie says, that it 
was you she cared about and not your money. 
Money indeed ! it*s not likely she was so fond 
of money when she got Joe to ask you to take 
all she had." 

Raymond*8 understanding was suddenly illu- 
minated, and his heart as well. He turned tow- 
ard Minna ; her eyes were vailed by a pair of 
quivering lids, but in the conscious glow which 
rose to her brow he read that what he had taken 
as a proof of Joe*s friendship had been in reality 
a proof of Minna's love. 

** What ! was it you ?" he stammered. 

She raised her soft eyes, no longer reproach- 
ful or penitent, but only loving. 

" Will you believe me now, Raymond ?'* 

He did not answer by words, for he could not 
speak, but drew her to his heart and held her 
there. 



CHAPTER LH. 

OLD SHOES. 

OxB fine morning, a very few weeks after Ray- 
mond had received this unexpected vbit, there 
was unwonted excitement among the usually 
quieft villagers of HoUsworth, the principal symp- 
tom being a determination of population to the 
old parish church. 

So marked was this tendency that, the day 
not being a Sunday, any intelligent stranger with 
a spark of curiosity in his composition would cer- 
tainly have been sufficiently struck by it to in- 
quire what was going forward. And if the in- 
telligent stranger had put the question, he would 
have been answered by an equally intelligent 
native, that the occasion of the phenomenon was 
a double marriage which was being solemnized 
within the venerable edifice that day, the brides 
being two sisters belonging to the neighborhood. 

The brides were Minna and Amy Haroldson, 
and a beautiful pair of brides they made. 

After this, need it be said who the bridegrooms 
were ? 

There was a little pomp and circumstance of 
course, but not much, the extraordinary interest 
manifested by the good people of Hollsworth be- 
ing rather due to their personal knowledge of 
the two heroines of the day than to any special 
splendor of bridal paraphernalia. Any thing 
extraordinarily elaborate in this line would ob- 
viously have been out of keeping with a wedding- 
breakfast at Black Moor Farm, and both the 
brides were too loyal to their old home to think 
of the wedding-breakfast being held anywhere 
else. But whatever the dccasion may have lacked 
in magnificence was more than made up to it in 
happiness. Surely never was thei-e more joyous 
feast than that wedding-breakfast, with John 
Haroldson at the top of the table and Captain 
Pullyn at the bottom, and at either hand a bright- 
ly blushing bride and proudly admiring bride- 
groom. 

''The sight of them is like four sunbeams, 
each going straight to my heart," remarked the 
captain, who was the principal spokesman of the 
day. He had to do his own share of speaking 
and John Haroldson's too, the rhetorical efforts 
of the latter being impeded by an awkward chok- 
ing sensation in his throat. *' Yes, each going 



to my heart, especially the young ladies, and I 
hope the bridegrooms won't run foul of me for 
saying so. And there's another thing Til say of 
them, the young ladies I mean, and that is, if I 
thought there were two other such rosebuds left in 
the world, I'd try to tackle one of 'em for myself; 
but as I know there ain't, I s'pose I may as well 
steer clear of the trouble. And there's another 
thing still I've got to say, and that is. Here's a 
health and a blessing to the two good ships we've 
seen launched this day — the Baymond and Mm- 
nie, and the Joe and Amy, May their course be 
fair and prosperous ; and what's more, I don't 
doubt that it will be, for they've got wind and 
tide in their favor, and though there were a few 
clouds in the offing that looked ugly at one time, 
it's all clear now, and they're in for a spell of 
fair weather as sure as my name's Pullyn. And 
by the way, I might say as sure as Amy's name 
is Pullyn too, onlv I couldn't wish to see her 
blushing prettier than she is already, so I'll leave 
that where it is, and beg to conclude with the 
sentiment, Here's a merry voyage to the pair of 
crafts, and may every thing turn out for them as 
well as it promises, for better than that I can't 
wish 'em." 

A toast which was drunk with three times 
three, and supplemented on the departure of the 
happy couples by a hurricane of old shoes. 

Captain Pullyn had not exaggerated the bright- 
ness of the auspices under which the two mar- 
riages had been celebrated. In the case of Ray- 
mond and Minna, it is true, an uphill battle re- 
mained to be fought by the newly made husband 
before he could hope fully to recover the position 
he had formerly held, and which he had set his 
heart on reconquering for his young wife's sake. 
But already the conditions of the battle were won- 
derfully smoothed, and success looked much near- 
er than a few weeks ago he could have deemed 
possible. Thanks to that half of Minna's fortune 
which at her earnest entreaty he consented to use, 
his works were already reopened and in full ac- 
tivity. At the same time, the gossip which had 
been set going by his father's reappearance, and 
which at first threatened to do him so much in- 
junr, was gradually dying out. 

For gossip always must sooner or later die out 
when no fresh nutriment can be found for it, and 
in this case there was no fresh nutriment by any 
possibility obtainable. Walter Lee's career was 
ended by death. Emma Underwood, having al- 
ready done her worst, could do no more ; and 
immediately on her release from custody (for the 
charge against her had broken down in conse- 
quence of her accuser's death), she had disappear- 
ed from the town, never to be seen or heard of in 
its neighborhood again. 

And then, just when the scandal about Walter 
Lee was beginning to lose its first novelty, there 
came a rumor that Raymond was going to be 
married, and moreover that his betrothed was a 
young lady of some property. Not only did these 
tidings give the gossips something new to talk 
about, but they suggested that since there were 
at least two persons in the world, Raymond him- 
self and his intended, who did not regard his case 
as desperate, it might possibly not be desperate 
after all. The next time he met one of his but- 
ton-holding acquaintances, he was seized upon 
and congratulated. 

So that in his sanguine predictions at the wed- 
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ding-breakfast Captain Pullyn had really some- 
thing to go upon. 

Years passed, and those predictions were fully 
verified by the result. 

Raymond and Minna had determined that to- 
gether they would conquer, and they did conquer. 
If it were said of Raymond now, as Mr. Fanshawe 
had said of him once so greatly to Minna's con- 
tentment, that he was the richest man in St. 
Austin's, the statement would savor far less of ex- 
aggeration than it did then. And as he gradu- 
ally achieved material prosperity, he had the satis- 
faction of finding that he was regaining social 
status. Again people began to forget what his 
father had been ; again the magnates of St. 
Austin's began to think Mr. Lcq's company worjh 
cultivating, and to invite him to enter their 
houses accordingly. Nor were those overtures 
uniformly refused, as they had been in the dreary 
old times when he had no beautiful young wife 
to accompany him. Mr. and Mrs. Lee were too 
happy in their own home to care for leaving it 
often ; but neither did they think it right to es- 
chew society altogether only because it is faulty 
and imperfect like the universal human nature 
of which it is an epitome. Minna had cured Ray- 
mond of his misanthropy, as he had cured her of 
an undue worship of conventionalities. 

It is always pleasant to succeed, and Raymond 
was undeniably glad to attain the wealth and 
position he had been working for. But it must 
not be supposed that meantime his home life had 
been such as to make it possible for wealth and 
position to bring him any great increase of felic- 
ity. On the contrary, he and his wife had been 
so perfectly happy in their domestic relations dar- 
ing those years of struggle that, but for the pleas- 
ure of fepling that they w«re conquering, they 
would have been totally indifferent to external 
opinion and to the business of getting rich. 

They had so much to care for and take delight 
in — so many objects of interest besides the color 
of the new carriage or the enrollment of a fresh 
name on their visiting list. First of course were 
their children, and these were infinitely more in- 
teresting than any thing else that could be named 
in the same breath. And in addition to their own, 
there were Joe's and Amy's children, on whom 
they were expected to bestow any unappropriated 
surplus of tenderness. For Joe and Amy lived 
very near them, and the families kept up a close 
and constant intercourse which materially en- 
hanced the happiness of both. And then, perpet- 
ually oscillating between the two houses, were a 
couple of old gentlemen without whom the family 
gatlierings were never complete — hale, hearty old 
gentlemen both, in spite of the great age which 
one of them had now attained. Which of these 
was the greatest favorite with the children it would 
be hard to say. Grandpapa Fullyn — so he was 
called in Raymond's household as well as Joe's — 
was far away the most ingenious at toy-making, 
turning off the sweetest little ships by the dozen. 
It was to be said, however, for Grandpapa Harold- 
son that, though afilicted «vith clumsiness, he 
manifestly yielded to nobody in the goodness of 
his intentions, and was perhaps the one who stood 
the greatest amount of pulling about without re- 
monstrance. There was indeed only a single 
point on which Grandpapa Haroldson was rather 
strict. He invariably had a gentle expostulation 
ready for any symptom of a disposition to quar- 



rel—it was such a dreadful thing to be passion- 
ate, he always said. But then he was himself 
such a remarkably even-tempered mild old gen- 
tleman that the little folks instinctively felt he 
had a right to his idiosyncrasy. 

When Raymond and Minna had reached that 
stage of prosperity marked by the setting up of 
a carriage and pair, another event occurred which 
at once multiplied tenfold Minna's pleasure on 
the occasion. 

This was a proffer of" forgiveness" from Mrs. 
Fanshawe — now a rich widow, and not ex- 
empted by her riches from the ennid of her soli- 
tary state. No objectionable condition being 
attached to this overture, it was eagerly accepted, 
and a meeting was arranged and effected which 
resulted in a reconciliation as perfect as the cir- 
cumstances admitted. For Mrs. Fanshawe did 
not forgive her niece in the sense of ceasing to 
condemn the past, or thinking that Minna had 
by any possibility acted well and wisely in jilt- 
ing a peer of the realm. Even after Lord Fitz- 
John had been separated, under circumstances 
of some scandal, from the lady whom he event- 
ually married (one of the rich Miss Newtons 
whom his mother wished him to choose from\ 
even after he had sought a permanent retreat in 
a third-rate Continental watering-place, leaving 
the estate to go once more into nursing — even 
then it is doubtful whether Mrs. Fanshawe re- 
garded Minna's desertion of him as any thing 
less than an offense against moral obligations 
and social order. Still she was willing, if not 
literally to forgive the past, at least to forget it 
in consideration of the extreme respectability of 
the present. 

So they were reconciled, and the reconcilia- 
tion removed t*he only cause of regret tliat had 
followed Minna into her new life. Minna was 
naturally affectionate, and though, as she now 
knew, she had never loved her aunt with any 
thing like the love which she would have been 
capable of feeling for her real mother, it had 
made her uncomfortable to be estranged from 
one under whose roof she had so long lived. 
But unfeignedly happy though &he was in the 
restoration, or partial restoration, of Mrs. Fan- 
shawe's favor, she never again called that lady 
by any other than the appellation expressing 
their actual relationship. It was always " aunt** 
or "dear aunt," but never "mamma" or "moth- 
er." Minna was a mother herself now, and had 
learned that a mother's rights are sacred. 

Perhaps it was this omission which, rankling 
in Mrs. Fanshawe's mind, assisted her apprecia- 
tion of the merits of her other niece. Or per- 
haps her attention was favorably drawn to that 
other niece simply by the fact that Amy was the 
wife of a rich man who was on the way to be- 
come richer still ; for, partly by dint of hard la- 
bor, partly perhaps by dint of his prestige as an 
heiress's husband, Joe had by this time risen to 
be a partner in the firm he had so long seryed. 
However this may have been, certain it is that 
Mrs. Fanshawe, happening to meet Amy at a 
dinner-party given by Mr. and Mrs. Lee on the 
occasion of the reconciliation, mentally pro- 
nounced her really quite a genteel young person 
considering her disadvantages. This approving 
judgment ultimately ripened into a decided pre- 
dilection, a predilection which still continues, and 
is likoly to continue, in full force. It is true tKat 
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Minna remains on perfectly friendly terms with 
her aant ; bat Amy, without wishing it, and al- 
most without knowing it, is evidently the favor- 
ite. The opinion of the hest qualified observers is 
that when the time comes for opening Mrs. Fan- 
shawc's will, she will be found to have made a 



tripartite division of her fortune between her two 
nieces and the Society for the Conversion of 
Old-Clothesmen in the Metropolis — Minna's 
share to be probably the smallest. 

But Minna does not trouble her head about 
this. 
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